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OUR WHITE FOLKS 


BY GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 


ous and ponderous tomes have 
N | been written about Negroes by 
white folks. With a pontifical air 
they rush into print on the slightest provo- 
cation to tell the world all about the 
blackamoor. These writings range all the 
way from alarmist gabble about the Black 
Menace or the tragedy of the dark brethren 
suffocating in the midst of white civiliza- 
tion to sloppy sentimentalities by the 
lunatic fringe of Liberals and the mooney 
scions of Southern slaveholders who de- 
plore the passing of Uncle Tom and Aunt 
Beckie, who knew how to ‘‘act properly’ 
and did not offend them by being self-re- 
specting or intelligent. This fervent scrib- 
bling has been going on for a dozen decades 
or more, until today the libraries and attics 
of the country are crammed with more 
books and papers on the Negro than on any 
other American group. With so much 
evidence of what the Nordic thinks of his 
black brother, no one need remain igno- 
tant on the subject. And if one doesn’t read 
one may learn his attitude and opinion by 
observing the various Jim-crow laws and 
other such exhibits throughout this glori- 
ous land. 

We Ethiops, one gathers from this mass 
of evidence, are a childish, shiftless, im- 
moral, primitive, incurably religious, geni- 
ally incompetent, incredibly odoriferous, 
inherently musical, chronically excitable, 





mentally inferior people with pronounced 
homicidal tendencies. We are incapable of 
self-government or self-restraint, and ir- 
responsible except when led by white folks. 
We possess a penchant for assaulting white 
females and an inordinate appetite for 
chicken, gin and watermelon. While it is 
finally and reluctantly admitted that we 
belong to the human race, we are accorded 
only the lowest position in the species, a 
notch or two above the great apes. We 
make good domestics but hopeless ex- 
ecutives. Even at this late date, all coons 
look alike to the great majority of Nordic 
Americans, and even the highest type of 
Negro is under no consideration to be 
accorded a higher position than the lowest 

of white. In short, from examining 
the bulk of the evidence, the impartial 
investigator must conclude that the Negro 
has almost a monopoly of all the more 
discreditable characteristics of mankind. 
But at the same time one is effusively in- 
formed that he is deeply loved and thor- 
oughly understood, especially by his 
pork-skinned friends of Southern der- 
ivation. 

As a result of this attitude of his pale 
neighbors, the lowly moke has about ten 
times as many obstacles to hurdle in the 
race of life as the average peckerwood. It 
is difficult enough to survive and prosper 
in this world under the best of conditions, 
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but when one must face such an attitude on 
the part of those who largely control the 
means of existence, the struggle is great 
indeed. Naturally there is deep resentment 
and bitterness among the more intelligent 
Negroes, and there always has been. Noth- 
ing else could be expected from a people 
who confront a continuous barrage of in- 
sult and calumny and discrimination from 
the cradle to the grave. There are Negroes, 
of course, who publicly claim to love the 
white folks, but privately the great ma- 
jority of them sing another tune. Even the 
most liberal blacks are always suspicious, 
and have to be on the alert not to do or say 
anything that will offend the superior 
race. Such an atmosphere is not conducive 
to great affection, except perhaps on the 
part of halfwits. 

Is it generally known that large numbers 
of Negroes, though they openly whooped 
it up for Uncle Sam, would have shed no 
tears in 1917-18 if the armies of the Kaiser 
had by some miracle suddenly swooped 
down upon such fair cities as Memphis, 
Tenn., Waycross, Ga., or Meridian, Miss. ? 
The Negro upper class, in press and pulpit, 
roared and sweated to keep the dinges in 
line by telling them how much the white 
folks would do to improve their status 
after the war if they would only be loyal, 
but the more enlightened Ethiops were 
frankly skeptical, a skepticism justified 
later on. On several occasions during that 
struggle for democracy I sounded out in- 
dividual Sambos here and there, and was 
somewhat surprised to find many of them 
holding the view that it made no difference 
to them who won the war, since the Ger- 
mans could hardly treat them any worse 
than the Nordics of the U. S. A., and 
might treat them a lot better. Any number 
of intelligent Negroes expressed the opin- 
ion under the breath that a good beating 
would be an excellent thing for the soul of 
America. Even some of the actual black 
soldiers were observed on occasion to in- 
dulge in cynical smirks and sarcastic e¢: 
clamations during the reading of tra 
from Mr. Creel's propaganda mill. 
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Of course the attitude of the Negro toway 
the Nordics varies with the locality fy 
lives in, the conditions under which fy 
lives, and the class to which he 
Traveling in the South, it is difficult to ge 
the truth about race relations in a giyg 
community unless one is very painstakj 
This is due to the fact that among bog 
whites and blacks down there, there ig; 
great deal of local patriotism, no many 
how bad conditions may actually be. Ty 
whites will claim that their niggers atety 
best in the world and that those inall¢ 
the surrounding towns are gorillas, whik 
the Ethiops will speak highly of their ow 
white folks, but heap maledictions 
the heads of the crackers further down tk 
line. It is always wise to let them tah 
themselves out of breath in praise of thet 
particular community, and then inguig 
discreetly about the schools, the cours, 
the franchise, economic opportunitig, 
civic improvements, health conditions, al 
so forth. As the Negroes discuss sud 
things one begins to get an indicationd 
their real feelings, which are seldom fit 
tering to their townsfolk of paler hue. 
Curiously enough, the majority d 
Nordics seem to believe that all Negms 
look upon them as some sort of demigo’ 
—as paragons of intelligence, efficieny, 
refinement and morality. No doubt thy 
have arrived at this curious conclusion 
observing how the blackamoors ape thet 
appearance with skin whiteners and hat 
straighteners, and how they are given ® 
disparaging the efforts and attainmentd 
other Negroes. They have probably heatl 
such Negroisms as ‘‘A nigger ain't nuthia, 
‘*What more can you expect froma ni 
and ‘‘Why don’t you be like white folks 
The Negro, it is true, is cynical : 
skeptical about his own, and often ii 
castigations of his brethren are more & 
astating than any administered by @ 
white folks. In this respect, he 
his Jewish brother. But the crow is 
rit‘cal uf | is red-necked comrades, Oil 
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infrequently do the white folks perceive 
that this indirect flattery is a sort of com- 
bination of protective coloration, group 
discipline, and feeling of annoyance and 
futility. It does not in the majority of cases 
mean that the individual Negro they see 
in front of them thinks that they are his 
jors—except in power. 

If the Southern white, as is his wont, 
can with any justification trumpet to the 
world that he knows the Negro, the 
Aframerican can with equal or greater 
truth claim to have the inside information 
on the cracker. Knowing him so intimately, 
the black brother has no illusions about 
either his intelligence, his industry, his 
eficiency, his honor, or his morals. The 
blacks haven't been working with and for 
the white folks all these decades and cen- 
turies for nothing. While the average 
Nordic knows nothing of how Negroes 
actually live and what they actually think, 
the Negroes know the Nordics intimately. 
Practically every member of the Negro 
aristocracy of physicians, dentists, lawyers, 
undertakers and insurance men has worked 
at one time or another for white folks as 
a domestic, and observed with cynical de- 
tachment their orgies, obsessions and im- 
becilities, while contact with the white 
proletariat has acquainted him thoroughly 
with their gross stupidity and often very 
evident inferiority. 

Toward the white working classes, in- 
deed, there is a great suspicion and ill- 
feeling among the Negroes of the United 
States, much to the discomfiture of labor 
organizers and radicals. The superior 
posture of the poor whites is based on 
nothing but the fortuitous circumstance 
that created them lighter in color. The 
Negro puts this down to mere ignorance 
and a fear of competition for jobs. He be- 
lieves that the white workers would have 
nothing to lose by ditching their color 
prejudice and aligning themselves with 
him. Ever since the so-called Civil War, 
he has been attempting to make the white 
proletariat see the light, but the mudsill 
Caucasians are obdurare. They think far 
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more of an empty color superiority than 
they do of labor solidarity. Even the 
Jewish working-people,of whom solidarity 
might be expected, are far from being free 
of color prejudice. 

Quite naturally, the Negroes feel far 
more kindly toward the whites of wealth 
and influence. From them they have ob- 
tained quite a few favors and largesses, but 
they do not lose sight of the fact that in the 
face of a group crisis, such as a lynching 
or a race riot, they cannot depend upon 
these upper class Nordics, who invariably 
desert when the mob heaves into sight, if 
indeed they do not join it. Directing and 
controlling the social and economic life of 
the country, they have allowed to go 
almost unquestioned all sorts of legislation 
inimical to the Negro’s advancement. 
Toward individual Negroes they may be 
kindly and helpful, but except in the case 
of those who support Negro colleges and 
schools, they do not seem to cafe a rap 
about how the mass of blacks gets along. 
They allow gross inequalities in the ap- 
propriation of school funds; they allow 
Negro residential sections to go without 
adequate health inspection; they allow the 
compulsory school laws to remain unen- 
forced in so far as the blacks are concerned; 
they make little or no protest against 
peonage and the horrors of Southern 
prisons and chain-gangs; they allow petty 
officials to make a mockery of the judicial 
system where Negroes are involved; and 
they refuse to see to it that the Negro is 
given the means to protect himself, if 
possible, through the franchise. 

These upper class white folks contend 
that the workings of democracy prevent 
them from forcing the poor whites to toe 
the mark, but the Negroes observe that 
when it is desired to put over anything 
else that is deemed important, some way is 
always found. It seems to the thinking 
black man that, even granting that the 
white ruling class is incapable of assisting 
the masses of his people, they could at 
least openly enlist themselves on the side 
of honesty, fairness and square dealing, 
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and thereby set an example to the others. 
But in the main they prefer to remain 
silent, and so leave the Negro to the 
mercies of the white rabble. Is it any won- 
der that he views them with distrust? 

The attitude of the Northern white 
folks, in particular, puzzles and incenses 
him. Very often he feels that they are 
more dangerous to him than the Southern- 
ers. Here are folks who yawp continu- 
ously about liberty, justice, equality and 
democracy, and whoop with indignation 
every time a Senegambian is incinerated 
below the Potomac or the Belgians burn 
another village in the Congo, but toward 
the Negro in their midst they are quite as 
cruel as the the Southern crackers. They 
are wont to shout, in their liberal mo- 
ments, that the Negro is as good as they 
are—as if that were a compliment!—and 
to swear by all the gods that they want to 
give him a square deal and a chance in the 
world, but when he approaches them for 
a job they offer him a mop and pail or a 
bellhop’s uniform, no matter what his 
education and training may be. And except 
in isolated instances they see that he re- 
mains permanently in the lowly position 
they have given him. 

The majority of them are almost as 
prejudiced as their Southern brethren, as 
any Negro knows who has ever attempted 
to enter a public place or to attend their 
social gatherings. Unlike the crackers, 
they only grudgingly give him a chance to 
earn a living, even as a menial. The re- 
striction of European immigration has 
helped the Negro in the North consider- 
ably in the field of industry, but in the 
marts of commerce there seems to be an 
impression that he is incapable of function- 
ing in the field of general business. At 
present, in the city of New York, which is 
considered a heaven for Negroes, and the 
tolerance and liberality of which are widely 
advertised throughout the nation, it is 
harder for a capable young Negro to get a 
decent job in a business house than it is 
for a comely Negro girl to escape being ap- 
proached by white men in a Southern town. 


To the intelligent Aframerican, an jg, 
dividual who has color prejudice seems 
manifestly to belong in the same intellep. 
tual class as the Holy Rollers and the ky 
Kluxers. To judge an individual solely og 
the basis of his skin color and hair textup 
is so obviously nonsensical that he canng 
help classing the bulk of Nordics with th 
inmates of an insane asylum. He views 
with mingled amusement and resentment 
the stupid reactions of white folks to, 
black skin. It excites his bitter mirth jp 
observe how his entrance into almost any 
public place is sufficient to spoil the even 
ing of the majority of the proud Caucasians 
present, no matter how intelligent the 
may claim to be. Nor is this insanity m 
stricted alone to Anglo-Saxons, for Jews, 
Irish, Greeks, Poles, Russians, Italians, 
and Germans, even those who know little 
of the American language and less of the 
national customs, grow quite as apoplectic 
at the sight of a sable countenance. 


Il 


Because the whites bellow so much about 
their efficiency and thrift, the Negro mar 
vels that they go to the expense of a dual 
school system, Jim-crow railroad coaches 
and waiting-rooms, separate cemeteries, 
and segregated parks, libraries and street 
cars, with the obvious economic wastt 
tailed, when the two peoples are so inte 
mately associated all day, nor .o mention 
. aigit. Indeed, an examination of 

trees will reveal that a large number of the 
whites and blacks are really related, espe 
cially in the land of cotton, where mostd 
the hue and cry is raised about Angle 
Saxon purity. The South, the Negro dos 
not fail to note, has actually retarded it 
own progress by maintaining this hype 
critical double standard. And now iti 
threatening the standards of living in the 
New England mill towns and Northen 
coal fields by offering cheaper labor and 
lower taxes,—an offer that it can 

only because of the ready acceptance d 
low living standards by the Southem 
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white mob out of fear that Negroes will 
take its poorly paid jobs. Thus the results 
of the stupid system are felt in sections 
where hardly any Negroes live at all. 

Almost every thoughtful Negro believes 
that the scrapping of the color caste system 
would not hinder but rather help the 
country. In their zeal to keep the black 
brother away from the pie counter, the 
whites are depriving the nation of thou- 
sands of individuals of extraordinary abil- 
ity. The rigid training and discipline that 
the Negro has received since his arrival on 
these sacred shores has left him with a 
lower percentage of weaklings and in- 
competents than is shown by any other 
group. n_ the 
alert, ever the diplomat and skillful tac- 
tician, facing more trying situations in a 

tage white citizen faces 
in a . This experience has certainly 
Pied him for a more important position 
than he now holds in the Republic. He is 
still imbued with the pioneering spirit that 
the bulk of the whites have had ironed out 
of them. He has energy and originality, the 
very qualities being sought today in busi- 
ness and government. Yet narrow bigotry 
and prejudice bar his way. 

When the Southern white man asks the 
liberal Caucasian, “‘Do you want your 
daughter to marry a nigger?’’, he is prob- 
ably hitting the nail on the head, for that 
is the crux of the entire color problem. 
Fear of economic and political competition 
is a factor, but above it is the bogey of 
sex competition. Equality in one field will 
unquestionably lead to equality in the 
other. And yet there is no law compelling 
blacks and whites to intermarry, and if 
the natural aversion that the scientists 
shout of really exists there need be no fears 
on that score. The Anglo-Saxons will retain 
their polyglot purity if they wish to do 
so—and if they actually find the Ethiops 
as repellant as the authorities on the sub- 
ject allege. 

But there is considerable doubt in the 
mind of the Negro as to whether this aver- 
sion actually exists, and whether the 
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Anglo-Saxons actually think it exists. He 
tries to reconcile the theory that it does 
with the fact that nearly thirty States have 
laws prohibiting intermarriage between 
the so-called races, and with the additional 
fact that half of the Negroes in America 
obviously possess more or less Caucasian 
blood, thus being neither black nor white. 
The dark brother is convulsed with mirth 
over the famous one-drop theory, that 
distinctive American contribution to the 
science of anthropology which lists as 
Negroes all people having the remotest 
Negro ancestry, despite the fact that they 
may be, and often are, indistinguishable 
from the purest Nordic. He whoops with 
glee over the recent incident in Virginia, 
where the workings of the new Racial 
Integrity Law caused fifty white children 
to be barred from the white schools and 
ordered to attend Negro schools on the 
ground that they were Negroes, although 
no one knew it except the official gene- 
alogists, whereas all the while, in the 
States of Texas and Oklahoma, dark brown 
Mexicans and Indians were listed as white, 
and their children attended white schools. 
Knowing how much racial intermixture 
has been going on in this country since the 
Seventeenth Century, he is eager to see 
racial integrity laws passed in all of the 
States, as has been done in Georgia and 
Virginia, so that the genealogists may get 
busy on a national scale and thus increase 
the ‘‘Negro’’ population to at least four 
times its present number. 

The Negro listens with a patient toler- 
ance born of much knowledge and ob- 
servation to the gabble of white gentlemen 
concerning the inferior morality of black 
women. These chivalrous folk, in some 
sections, do not hesitate to discuss these 
illicit amours within hearing of their 
Negro servitors, who boil within as they 
listen to the racy conversation of the ad- 
vocates of racial separatism. The whites, 
of course, never hear the Negro’s side of 
the story. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
they realize that he as a side. For many 
and obvious reasons, he keeps his very 
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interesting information to himself and 
grins along his way. He knows that no one 
group in this country monopolizes sex 
morality. Some day a black American 
Balzac is going to gather material for an- 
other volume of Droll Stories that will be 
quite as interesting and entertaining as the 
original. 

The attitude of the whites toward the 
Negro’s participation in politics seems very 
absurd to the contemplative dinge. He is 
a part of American life and he knows very 
well what is going on in politics. If his 
sooty brethren. are not yet ready to be 
trusted with the ballot, neither for that 
matter are the ruck of peckerwoods. He 
has heard the yells and moans of the ex- 
Confederates about the alleged horrors of 
the Reconstruction period, when Negro 
legislators (who never controlled a single 
Southern State) are said to have indulged 
in graft on a great scale and squandered the 
public funds, but after careful investigation 
he has failed to learn of a single State or 
community in the whole country in which 
precisely the same thing is not true of white 
politicians. If Negroes sell their votes for 
a quart of corn liquor and two dollars, they 
are, he observes, by no means alone. Surely, 
he concludes, no Legislature composed of 
Negroes could pass more imbecile legisla- 
tion than is the annual product of every 
legislative body in the land, not by any 
means excluding Congress. He concludes 
that he is barred from the ballot in the 
South only in order to keep capable Ne- 
groes from competing with broken-down 
Nordic lawyers for political sinecures. The 
excuse that his inability to use the ballot 
intelligently is the cause of his disfran- 
chisement is highly amusing to him after 
a glance at the national scene. 

The amazing ignorance of whites—even 
Southern whites—about Negroes is a con- 
stant source of amusement to all Aframeri- 
cans. White men who claim to be intelli- 
gent and reasonable beings persist in 
registering surprise whenever they hear of 
or meet a Negro who has written a novel, 
a history, or a poem, or who can work a 
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problem in calculus. Because of this mp. 
iveté, many mediocre Negroes are Praised 
to the high heavens as geniuses of th 
first flight, and grow sleek and fat, Such 
fellows are frequently scized upon by 
lible whites and labeled as leaders of th. 
Negro race, without the Negroes being 
consulted on the matter. It seems incredible 
to most white folks that within the 
group are social circles quite as cultupj 
and refined as those existing among white, 
I recall with amusement the story gp 
culating the rounds of Aframerica cop. 
cerning a wealthy white woman in, 
Southern city who asked her Negro maif 
if it was true that there were Negro homs 
in New York City such as those describe 
by Carl Van Vechten in ‘‘Nigger Heaven,” 
and who was quite astonished and ip 
credulous when the girl informed her tha 
not only were there such homes in New 
York but also in that town as well. 


IV 


Those Negroes who have entrée to whitt 
intellectual circles do not return to theit 
Own society with regret, but rather with 
relief, for they rightly observe that th 
bulk of the white intellectuals have mor 
form than content; that they have a great 
deal of information but are not so longa 
common sense; and that they lack that 
sense of humor and gentle cynicism whid 
one expects to find in the really civilized 
person, and which are the chief character 
istics of even the most lowly and miserabk 
Aframerican. 

These so-called sophisticated whites leap 
from one fad to another, from mah jong# 
‘““Ask Me Another,’ with great facility, 
and are usually ready to embrace any cau 
that comes along thirsting for supporte. 
They are obsessed by sex and discuss it 
interminably, with long dissertations @ 
their moods and reactions, complexes 
sublimations. Life to them seems to be ott 
perpetual psychoanalytical clinic. Ths 
appears to the Negro observer as a si 
sign of sexual debility. The lusty, vii 
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fellow, such as is the average shine, is too 
busy really living to moon overly much 
about the processes of life. It is difficult to 
imagine a group of intelligent Negroes 
sprawling around a drawing-room, con- 
suming cigarettes and synthetic gin while 
discussing their complexes and inhibitions. 

The Negroes have observed, too, that 
they know how to have a good time, 
despite all their troubles and difficulties, 
while the majority of white people cer- 
tainly do not. Indeed, the frantic efforts of 
the crackers to amuse themselves is a 
never-ending source of amusement to the 
blacks. The Nordics take all amusements 
so seriously! They cannot swim without 
attempting to cross the English Channel or 
the Gulf of Mexico; they cannot dance 
wichout organizing a marathon to see 
which couple can dance the longest. They 
must have their Charleston contests, golf 
contests, coffee-drinking contests, frank- 
furter-cating contests. In short, they always 
go to extremes. The Negroes, on the other 
hand, have learned how to enjoy them- 
selves without too much self-consciousness 
and exhibitionism. 


_ The efforts of the Nordics to be carefree 


are grotesque; the so-called emancipated 
whites being the worst of the lot. No 
group of Negroes anywhere could be louder 
or rowdier than they are in their efforts to 
impress the neighborhood with the fact 
that they are having a good time. Look, 
for example, at their antics in Greenwich 
Village. It is not without reason that those 
white folks who want to enjoy themselves 
while in New York hustle for Harlem. The 
less emancipated ones go to the cabarets, 
where they can sit and watch Negroes 
dance and caper; the more sensible go to 
a Negro dance-hall, where they can par- 
ticipate in the fun. It is not uncommon to 
hear them say that the only time they 
thoroughly enjoy themselves is when they 
journey to the so-called Black Belt, where 
joy is not shackled or saddled. 

This is probably the reason why, to the 
white brethren, the blacks are supposed to 
be happy-go-lucky children, with never a 
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serious thought in their polls. But the 
Negro, recalling how the white folks 
swarm to hear such mountebanks as Billy 
Sunday, Krishnamurti, Conan Doyle, Im- 
perial Wizard Evans and William Hale 
Thompson, and eagerly swallow all of the 
hokum flowing through the Republic, con- 
cludes that the Sambos have no monopoly 
on intellectual infantilism. 

The Negro is a sort of black Gulliver 
chained by white Lilliputians, a prisoner 
in a jail of color prejudice, a babe in a 
forest of bigotry, but withal a fellow 
philosophical and cynical enough to Jaugh 
at himself and his predicament. He has 
developed more than any other group, even 
more than the Jews, the capacity to see 
things as they are rather than as he would 
have them. He is a close student of the 
contradictory pretensions and practices of 
the ofay gentry, and it is this that makes 
him really intelligent in a republic of 
morons. It is only during the last few years 
that the cracker intelligentsia have be 
to sniff suspiciously at the old Anglo-Saxon 
slogans and concepts of justice, democracy, 
chivalry, honor, fair play, and so forth. 
The Negro has always been skeptical about 
them, knowing that they were conditioned 
by skin color, social position and economic 
wealth. 

He is sick and tired of the holier-than- 
thou attitude of the white folks. On what, 
he inquires, do they base the contention 
that they are superior? He puts the history 
of the blacks down through the ages 
alongside that of the whites and is not 
ashamed of the comparison. He knows 
that there is as much evidence that black 
men founded human civilization as there 
is that white men did, and he doubts 
whether the occidental society of today is 
superior to the monarcho-communist so- 
ciety developed in Africa. He knows that 
neither intellectually nor physically is he 
inferior to the Caucasians. The fact is that 
in America conditions have made the aver- 
age Negro more alert, more resourceful, 
more intelligent, and hence more interest- 
ing than the average Nordic. Certainly if 
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the best measure of intelligence is ability 
to survive in a changing or hostile en- 
vironment, and if one considers that the 
Negro is not only surviving but improving 
all the time in health, wealth, and culture, 
one must agree that he possesses a high 
degree of intelligence. In their efforts to 
fight off the ravages of color prejudice, the 
blacks have welded themselves into a 
homogeneity and developed a morale 
whose potentialities are not yet fully 
appreciated. 


V 


They laugh to themselves when they hear 
white folks refer to them as ugly and 
black. Thanks to the whites who are 
always talking about racial purity, the 
Negroes possess within their group the 
most handsome people in the United States, 
with the greatest variety of color, hair and 
features. Here is the real melting-pot, and 
a glorious sight it is to see. Ugly people 
there are, certainly, but the percentage of 
beautiful folk is unquestionably larger 
than among the ofay brethren. One has 
but to venture abroad in a crowd of whites 
and then go immediately to a fashionable 
Negro thoroughfare to be impressed with 
this fact. Black? Well, yes, but how beau- 
tiful! How well it blends with almost every 
color! How smooth the skin; how soft and 
rounded the features! But there are browns, 
chocolates, yellows and pinks as well. 
Here in Aframerica one finds such an array 
of beauty that it even attracts Anglo- 
Saxons, despite their alleged color aver- 
sion. 

The dark brother looks upon himself as 
an American, an integral part of this civi- 
lization. To him it is not a white civili- 
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zation, but a white and black civilization 
He rightly feels that it is partially hip 
because for three hundred years he toiled 
to make it possible. He wants no more thy 
an equal break with everybody else, but}y 
feels that he has much greater contrib, 
tions to make to our national life than hy 
has so far been allowed to make. Ther 
is hope among the more enlightened Ne 
groes that the similar group among th 
Nordics can be educated to see the social 
value and necessity of removing the bani. 
ers that now hamper the black citizen, Tk 
country can lose nothing and may gai 
much by a step. Strange as it may seem, 
many Negroes look to the enlightens 
Southern whites as the force that will 
bring about the change. While these ofay 
do not understand the blacks as well x 
they think, they do at least know they 
fairly well, and there is, propaganda tot 
contrary, some good feeling between th 
two groups. This emerging group of South 
ern whites is gradually becoming strong 
enough to make its voice heard and g 
spected, and in the years to come it wil 
have more and more influence. 

The Aframerican, being more toleratt 
than the Caucasian, is ready to admit that 
all white people are not the same, andit 
is not unusual to read or hear a warning 
from a Negro orator or editor against com 
demning all crackers as prejudiced asses, 
although agreeing that such a description 
fits the majority of them. The Ethiops 
given to pointing out individual pink 
who are exceptionally honorable, tolerant 
and unprejudiced. In this respect, I ventur 
to say, he rises several notches higher than 
the generality of ofays, to whom, even il 
this day and time, all coons look alike. 
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PHILOSOPHERS AS KINGS 


BY LOUIS LeFEVRE 


second-rate men. While democracy 

is under fire on many counts, this 
is the most persistent charge in the in- 
dictment. The democratic politician, so 
the argument runs, must lack both intel- 
ligence and dignity to make a successful 
appeal to the masses. Obviously, the ideal 
state should be ruled by its wisest and best 
citizens. Therefore, democracy is, and al- 
ways must be, a failure. 

This argument, I believe, arises from a 
fundamental misconception of the nature 
of government. The regulation of the lives 
of others is far from the highest of human 
activities. To devote the best men to the 
task is not only wasteful but dangerous. 
The anarchist doctrine, to be sure, is fa- 
tally Utopian; as long as our behavior 
shows its present patterns, the policeman 
will clearly remain a necessity. But nobody 
argues that we must select our ablest lead- 
ets for the police force. Nor do I see why 
the directors of the police should represent 
the loftiest summit of intelligence and 
ability. If we believed that the govern- 
ment should regulate in detail everything 
that we do or say or think, it might be de- 
sitable to have the most capable men rule. 
But as long as we accept Thomas Jefferson's 
principle that the best government is that 
which governs least, the devotion of the 
greatest possible ability to the purpose is 
a plain waste of energy that might be 
more fruitfully applied elsewhere. 

Indeed, the ideal which Plato expresses 
in his “Republic’’ might well be the most 
disastrous of all governments: ‘‘Until, 
then, philosophers are kings, or the kings 
and princes of this world have the spirit 


Ds are inevitably ruled by 





and power of philosophy, and political 
greatness and wisdom meet in one, and 
those commoner natures who follow either 
to the exclusion of the other are compelled 
to stand aside, cities will never cease from 
ill—no, nor the hu'nan race.’’ Countless 
other sages have written in the same 
strain. Carlyle speaks of the ‘‘dire neces- 
sity of Nature’s to bring in her Aristocra- 
cies, her Best, even by forcible methods’’; 
and Nietzsche hails the coming supermen, 
who shall be “‘the law-givers of the future 
and the lords of the earth.”’ 

These ideals, of course, have never been 
fully realized. The only authentic philoso- 
pher who ever became a king was Marcus 
Aurelius, the last of the succession of the 
“‘five good emperors’’ of Rome, who were 
the nearest approach to Plato's philoso- 
pher guardians of the state that have ever 
held actual power. Is it not significant that 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius was one of 
the most turbulent in Roman history, and 
was followed by a complete collapse? 

It is true that his government can hardly 
be blamed for some of the calamities which 
befell the empire. There were several at- 
tacks by foreign enemies and a devastating 
pestilence. But there were also internal 
revolts and famines, which were probably 
caused, or at least aggravated, by an 
overwhelmingly top-heavy bureaucracy. 
It seems very unlikely, indeed, that the 
foreign wars which gave Marcus so much 
trouble would have proved serious had the 
empire been in good condition. 

During the whole period of the good 
emperors there had been a constant process 
of centralization. In the early days of the 
empire, a great deal of power was left to 
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local governments, especially in the cities. 
But the city governments were often in- 
efficient and corrupt, and the emperors 
were always receiving appeals to straighten 
out difficulties. As the good emperors were 
conscientious and able men, they devoted 
much attention to these problems. They 
appointed numerous inspectors to check 
up on the local authorities, and as they 
found continual evidence of serious de- 
ficiencies, the functions of government 
were gradually swallowed up by the more 
efficient but expensive imperial bureau- 
cracy—which became less efficient and 
more expensive as its duties increased. 

Under the rule of Aurelius, the most con- 
scientious of the line, this process reached 
a point where the emperor worked from 
early morning till long after midnight. 
His duties included ‘‘the registry of the 
citizens, the suppression of litigation, the 
elevation of public morals, the care of 
minors, the retrenchment of public ex- 
penses, the limitation of gladiatorial games 
and shows, the care of roads, the restora- 
tion of senatorial privileges, the appoint- 
ment of none but worthy magistrates, even 
the regulation of street traffic.’ It is little 
wonder that the empire groaned and stag- 
gered under the burden, and that the death 
of Marcus was followed by a century of 
chaos. 

Another series of remarkably able rulers 
appeared in the Mogul emperors of India. 
In this case, also, the life of the last great 
emperor, Aurangzib, was filled with se- 
dition and all manner of calamity, while 
after his death came the utter disintegra- 
tion of his empire. Nevertheless, he was a 
man of extraordinary ability, energy, and 
devotion to the improvement of his people. 

His father, Shah-Jahan, had neglected 
the duties of government for pleasure, 
built the Taj Mahal, and had a prosperous 
and tranquil reign, till he fell gravely and 
scandalously ill, and was deposed by his 
sons. In a letter to the fallen monarch, 
Aurangzib observed: **He is the truly great 
king who makes it the chief business of 
his life to govern his subjects with equity."’ 
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In accordance with this principle, say, 
Stanley Lane-Poole, ‘‘Not an Officer, ng 
a government clerk, was appointed with 
out his knowledge, and the conduct of the 
whole official staff was vigilantly serutig 
ized with the aid of an army of spicy" 

The religious zeal of Aurangzib led hig 
to seck to abolish the privileges of th 
Rajputs, who constituted the best pang 
the imperial army, and to interfere with 
Hindu religious ceremonies. He laid 
cial taxes on his non-Moslem subjects, h 
spite of the disaffection caused by the 
policies, he extended the boundaries of th 
empire well beyond their previous limix 
But the last thirty years of his life wer 
spent in the vain effort to suppress th 
wild Maratha tribes of bandit freebooter, 
When he died, the Maratha power wa 
stronger than ever, and his empire was m 
the verge of its final downfall. His care 
is thus summed up by Lane-Poole: 


Aurangzib’s life had been a vast failure, indesd, 
but he had failed grandly. He had pitted hiscon 
science against the world, and the world ha 
triumphed over it. He had marked out a path of 
duty and had steadfastly pursued it, in spite of it 
utter impracticability. ... The great Puri 
of India was of such stuff as wins the martyrs 
crown. His glory is for himself alone. Th 
triumph of character ennobled only himself. To 
his great empire his devoted zeal was an uamith 
gated curse. 


II 


The theory that the state should be ruled 
by its ablest men is, however, so firmly 
entrenched that such cases attract litte 
attention. Though the disasters whid 
followed Marcus and Aurangzib wer 
clearly foreshadowed during their om 
lives, these misfortunes are usually attrib 
uted to the weakness of their successott. 
But if we consider government primarily 
its function as the police power, the rit 
of the best appears in a new light. A rathe 
lazy, mediocre policeman may be contett 
to prevent people from cutting each others 
throats. But obviously, this is altogethet 
too simple a business to satisfy our supt 
men-philosophers. The ablest men desift 
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most of all to magnify the importance and 
of their activities. They will see 
dozens of ways in which the conduct and 
habits of their subjects may be improved. 
To believe that they will not use their 
to make these improvements is to 
that one of the strongest human 
instincts will cease to operate. It is no ac- 
cident that in Plato’s ideal republic every 
of life was strictly censored. Food 
and drink, occupation and marriage, love 
and art, music and poetry were all to be 
doled out to the citizens in rigidly pre- 
scribed doses. 

It may be argued that we could afford to 
surrender our liberty if we were really 
governed by wise and capable rulers. But 
the best men have seldom been free from 
the most fatal prejudices of the crowd. Let 
anyone who doubts this consider the his- 
tory of the Salem witchcraft trials. As 
Nathaniel Hawthorne observed, speaking 
of a victim of Massachusetts justice two 
hundred years ago: 

He was one of the martyrs to that terrible de- 
lusion, which should teach us, among its other 
morals, that the influential classes and those who 
take upon themselves to be leaders of the le, 
are fully liable to all the passionate error chee i 
ever characterized the maddest mob. Clergymen, 
judges, statesmen—the wisest, calmest, holiest 
persons of their day—stood in the inner circle 
round about the gallows, loudest to applaud the 
work of blood, latest to confess themselves miser- 
ably deceived. 

And Massachusetts still remains faithful 
to her traditions. 

The Holy Inquisition was operated for 
centuries in the name of religion by men 
who were often highly intelligent and had 
the loftiest of good intentions. I see no 
treason to think that an all-powerful Eu- 
genic Tribunal, operating in the name of 
science, would show greater wisdom or 
sclf-restraint. It might begin with the 
sterilization of friendless unfortunates, but 
it would doubtless end with the elimina- 
tion of anybody who disagreed with the 
learned members as to the merits of Shaw's 
plays or the proper design of girls’ bathing 
suits. For anyone who differs from an 
omniscient tribunal is by definition wrong 
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and a menace to society. And no tribunal 
long escapes the irresistible conclusion 
that it is omniscient. > 

Furthermore, if the ablest men run the 
government and impose their ideal way of 
life on the whole population, any impor- 
tant changes will mect the strongest 
possible opposition. The rulers, like all 
governing classes, will identify their own 
prestige and self-esteem with the regu- 
lations they have made. Any attempt to 
modify the ordained laws of diet or of 
marriage, for example, will be treated as 
an assault on the very foundations of the 
state. Not only liberty but progress will 
be impossible except through a revolution. 

Instead of making our philosophers into 
kings, therefore, let them continue to 
philosophize. Let the most capable men do 
work of genuine importance—scientific 
research, education, medicine, music, en- 
gineering, what you will. And let the 
policemen and their bosses be recruited as 
they now are, in order that they may re- 
main relatively harmless. 

The objection that education is also a 
governmental function confuses teaching 
with educational administration. The only 
proper concern of the government is to 
find good teachers, give them adequate 
equipment, and let them alone. The at- 
tempt to prescribe in detail what shall be 
taught leads to such farces as the Dayton 
evolution trial and to the suppression of 
all effective teaching under mountains of 
red tape. Most of our school administra- 
tion needs to be abolished, not to be done 
by men of greater ability. 


Il 


It is true that democracy is not the only 
method of securing mediocrity in the rulers 
of a state, nor is its operation in this re- 
spect infallible. Pericles and Thomas Jeffer- 
son were very successful democratic poli- 
ticians, and yet they surely did not lack 
either intelligence or dignity. In our own 
day, the late Senator Robert M. La Follette 
was not conspicuous for the spineless 
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timidity that is sometiines declared to be 
essential for success under democracy, yet 
he controlled the politics of Wisconsin for 
many years. On the whole, however, the 
democratic politician is certainly not the 
type of man likely to dominate the life of 
the country he infests by any force of native 
ability. 

Nevertheless, a government need not be 
composed of men of exceptional brilliance 
to dominate a nation, if the rulers have a 
continuous and stable tenure of power. 
Generally speaking, the government of a 
privileged class can count on remaining 
in office long enough to carry through its 
plans. Democracies, on the contrary, are 
notorious for their frequent changes of ad- 
ministration and the discontinuity of their 
policies. As all governmental policies tend 
to magnify the power of the rulers, this is 
an important advantage to the citizens of 
a democratic community. 

Unhappily, we have drifted a consider- 
able distance from the true democratic 
doctrine of Andrew Jackson. His war-cry, 
“To the victors belong the spoils,’’ in- 
sured a clean sweep of all government 
officials at least once every eight years. 
The advance of civil-service reform has 
created a bureaucracy whose tenure of 
office is unaffected by changes of adminis- 
tration, and whose power is consequently 
fast increasing. Doubtless this reform was 
desirable in the case of such office-holders 
as research chemists, who have no au- 
thority, but its extension to men in posi- 
tions of power over their fellows was and is 
a much more dubious matter. 

It must be admitted that neither medi- 
ocre leadership nor frequent shifts are ad- 
vantages in time of war. For this reason 
democratic government is easier to main- 
tain in America, or in England behind her 
Channel barrier, than in an unprotected 
mation surrounded by enemies. When a 
democracy engages in a serious war, it is 
almost inevitably compelled to establish 
a dictatorship. The dictator may be a fool 
or a tyrant, but this seems to be an un- 
avoidable war risk. If the people have any 
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strong desire to recover their liberty, thy 
will probably be able to deal with the 
leader as all the victorious nations ij 
after the late war was over, and gy 
another victim of “the fickle mob" y 
join Lloyd George and Wilson. If not, thy 
are predestined to tyranny in any eng 


IV 


Another characteristic of democracy ist 
enormous obstacles it sets up to 

any law strongly opposed by a reasonabh 
large minority. If the rulers are aristocnay 
with a reputation for wisdom and om 
sistency to maintain, they will be obli 
to enforce their laws to the bitter end. § 
on the other hand, they are officials subjeg 
to frequent removal by popular vote, # 
will not take them long to forget th 
existence of unpopular legislation. 

The Volstead Act is an obvious il» 
tration. Long ago Mohammed discoverd 
the idea of Prohibition, and under aup 
cratic governments the extent of enfom 
ment in the nations of Islam has be 
relatively high. The contrast with tk 
domain of American democracy is striking 
Whatever measure of success Prohibition 
enforcement has gained in this counmys 
largely due to the efforts of appointed 
Federal judges with a life tenure of offi, 
and employers anxious to keep alcohd 
from their workmen—activities obviousl 
irrelevant to a discussion of democrat 
government. 

The Prohibition law is no isolated & 
ample. The American Constitution stil 
contains a clause that theoretically requitts 
the return of fugitive slaves to their ownes. 
In 1850, Congress passed a law for tt 
more effective execution of this provisidl, 
the efforts to enforce which became 
burning issue in the decade before tk 
Civil War. The advocates of Law Enfore 
ment spoke out with passionate eloquemt 
A Brooklyn Presbyterian minister, Dt 
Ichabod Spencer, in reply to an editorill 
on “How to Oppose the Fugitive Slaw 
Law,’’ delivered an especially fiery sermot 
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I never read more wicked and abominable principles! 
They deserve not only the —— of every 
Christian, but the entire indignation of all civ- 
‘lined mankind ! . . . Be obedient to the laws of 
land! Do not resist these ordinances of God! 

the Constitution of your country! If that 


i of your happiness and your hopes die 
oe, r woul a calamity to Za civ- 
ilized world! Christianity herself would be hin- 
dered a whole century in her march! Respect your 
rulers. Frown indignantly upon the low and vile 
abuse now heaped so liberally upon the great men 
of your country! Be eful citizens! a law- 
abiding, people, with all your sentiments oppos 
to violence, bloodshed, and confusion; and aim 
to allay all the excited and angry feelings that may 
come up around you. 


In spite of this appeal and many other 
equally cogent arguments, the opponents 
of slavery refused to return fugitives to 
chains and possible death by flogging. 
Instead, they openly resisted all efforts to 
enforce the law. A regular system, the 
famous Underground Railroad, was ¢s- 
tablished, by which it is estimated that at 
least two thousand slaves annually escaped 
to Canada. At first the national govern- 
ment made spasmodic attempts to seize and 
return the runaways, but after several 
riots, including one in Boston which called 
out a considerable force of regular army 
troops and cost $100,000, the law in many 
sections became practically a dead letter. 
One of the principal grievances alleged by 
the seceding States in 1860 was the non- 
enforcement of this law, in spite of its 
express sanction in the Constitution. 

After the downfall of the South, the 
Northern States hastily enacted constitu- 
tional amendments providing that the 
freed slaves should at once possess full 
tights of suffrage, while many of their 
former masters were barred from political 
office. The effort to enforce these amend- 
ments embittered the decade following the 
war, and lasted precisely as long as North- 
em armies occupied the South as a con- 
quered province. The effective enforcement 
of the Fifteenth Amendment in States un- 
willing to accept it ceased when the 
troops withdrew, while the Fourteenth was 
adroitly turned from the protection of 
Southern Negroes into the chief shield of 
the privileges of great corporations. 
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There is no evidence that in any of these 
cases the majority of the people through- 
out the nation were opposed to the law in 
question. It is, therefore, perfectly clear 
that neither ordinary laws nor the express 
provisions of the Constitution itself can be 
enforced in America against the will of a 
determined minority. It is sometimes said 
that this fact is due to theinnate lawless- 
ness of the American people. But precisely 
similar instances are found in the history 
of other democracies. The British are held 
up as the model of a law-abiding nation. 
But trade-unions were forbidden by British 
law until 1824, while strikes or any other 
combined effort to raise wages, reduce 
hours, or accomplish any of the usual ends 
of labor unions were illegal till 1875. 
Nevertheless, these laws did not in the 
least prevent the unions from existing, 
or from striking. 

Since it may be accepted as axiomatic 
that all governments will enact foolish 
legislation, this difficulty in law enforce- 
ment under democracy is a real advantage. 
It is true that the breakdown may extend 
to such generally approved laws as that 
against murder. Lynching has become a 
fairly regular institution in some parts of 
America. This, however, is by no means an 
inevitable result of democracy. In highly 
civilized countries like England or France, 
mob violence is rare, but it was common 
in autocratic Russia under the Czars, and 
it is common in present-day Italy. Herrin, 
Illinois, is the product, not of any form of 
government, but of a barbaric stage of 
culture. 

To sum up: A democracy is governed by 
men of ordinary ability, who lack the 
capacity to dominate the life of the nation, 
while the ablest men are free for more im- 
portant activities. The rulers are frequently 
changed, and are therefore unable to con- 
solidate and extend their power. Laws 
opposed by a vigorous minority it is 
almost impossible to enforce. For these 
reasons, and not because of any magic 
wisdom in the masses, democracy is the 
best form of government yet discovered. _ 
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NIGHT-THOUGHTS 


BY VIRGINIA MOORE 


And drive you up a stony hill 

Like pitiful sheep before my fears 
Are known to you—before the shears 
Have cut to kill. 


T 1 couLD walk behind you, years, 


And down again. And out of sight. 
How good when you are cleanly gone! 
For many and many a sleepless night 
When only sheep are colored white, 
And many a dawn, 


I lay and listened, bleat on bleat, 
And counted numbers, up and back; 

I heard the little running feet 

That come like memories and retreat; 
I saw the track; 


I felt the burry, matted wool 
And shivered at the touch, 

I tried to wind it on a spool, 
Remembering a beautiful— 
It was too much! 


O years, O little crying sheep, 

Go where the darkened otter delves, 
Go nibble at the meadow-sweet 
That cannot know a man’s defeat— 
Go lose yourselves. 


And I shall sleep the long night through 
And think that I am tardily brave, 
Because I closed my eyes to you. 

And bleating never, never blew 

Beyond the grave. 
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LADIES OF THE MOB 


BY ERNEST BOOTH 


a newspaper picture of a lady. 

“Beautiful Accomplice,’” it was 
captioned. My interest was aroused. In 
various books I had met beautiful heroines, 
but that was my first knowledge that a 
woman who associated herself with a 
thief could be—and authentically was— 
beautiful! Clipping the picture, I sought 
for a secure place to hide and preserve it. 
Opening the large dusty family Bible, I 
inserted it between two pages containing 
the Canticles! But my sudden and intense 
interest in Biblical lore provoked an in- 
vestigation. The picture was discovered, 
I was told I had committed fifty-seven 
varieties of desecration, and, after being 
paddled, was consigned to punishment in 
a clothes-closet. 

I carried the memory of that picture 
with me through all the years I was steal- 
ing for a living. An accomplice, beautiful, 
fascinating, and loyal! For a decade it was 
the paramount desire of my life to find her. 
During my quest I met many ladies of the 
mob who actually seemed to possess some 
of her high qualities. Beauty—often! 
Fascination—until I knew them! Loyalty 
—Ah, yes! But there were others, alas, 
vastly different. They were the girls who 
made their livelihoods ‘‘off’’ thieves: 
never definitely entering into crime, but 
helping to spend a major portion of the 
money stolen. Their usual prey was the 
More egotistical sort of thief; with a skill 
tivaling Lorelei Lee’s they devoured him. 
Others stole from thieves. Yet others prac- 
ticed a polite form of blackmail: they 
would possess themselves of all possible 

tion concerning the activities of a 


QO: when I was very young I saw 


thief, and draw dividends from it in the 
form of clothes and jewelry. Theirs were 
not crude, open threats, but veiled insinua- 
tions. How often have I heard the com- 
plaint, “Sure, I'd like to ditch her—but 
what the hell can I do? She knows every- 
thing!”" 

One girl that I recall was typical of this 
class. Not beautiful, she yet possessed a 
fascination which brought her the plunder 
of several thieves. One after another they 
were drawn to her, abode their destined 
hours, and then vanished into prisons, to 
live for years in memory of the time when 
Florence was their divinity. The daughter 
of a small Pacific Coast town, she had been 
adopted in infancy by a Baptist preacher. 
Some indefinable, inherent quality had 
enabled her to weather his imprecations, 
and she emerged with a personality all the 
finer for the heat of the flames that had 
tested it. Although I knew her when she 
lived with one thief or another, at different 
times, she ever preserved her separate 
entity. She was only with them—not of 
them. 

Our acquaintance began when she was 
about twenty years old; we intuitively 
sensed sympathetic traits in each other. 
There was a brief period of antagonistic 
probing, and then a truce was agreed upon, 
and we respected it for ten years. Thus, 
after ceasing to be “‘possibilities’’ to each 
other, we became fast friends. 

During a lull in the trial of her latest 
devotee, we were in her apartment one 
evening. Although she had by then passed 
the Rubicon beyond which women no 
longer count birthdays, she still preserved 
the air and appearance of unconquerable 
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youth. Reclining upon a sofa, her slender 
body relaxed in a careless and ingratiating 
attitude of repose, she was floating tiny 
wreaths of cigarette smoke to the ceiling. 
The impression she would have made upon 
fresh eyes was that of an ingenuous crea- 
ture who must be protected against the 
devastating assaults of reality. Her short, 
attractively-bobbed hair showed faint 
glints of red-gold. She released each word 
slowly, hesitantly, as though it were too 
fragile, too precious to send unprotected 
into the air. 

“I hope,”’ she said, and her eyes avoided 
mine. “‘I hope Johnnie gets another dis- 
agreement from that jury. . . .’’ Her voice 
trailed off. 

I glanced meaningly at the vanity-case 
atop a nearby stand. The key to a safe- 
deposit compartment lay concealed within 
that case. A fair portion of the unset gems 
from Johnnie's last raid upon a jewelry 
store was cached in the vault. 

“*Yes,’’ she continued, ‘‘I hope he is 
freed.”’ Our eyes met. ‘Oh! but I've given 
over half of them to the attorneys. I can’t 
do more—what would happen to me if he 
goes to prison?”’ 

After Johnnie was convicted, Florence 
introduced me to another chap who was 
guarding her from the cruel world. She 
assured me that she had done rightly by 
her own interests when Johnnie went to 
jail. 


II 


Another—Marie—was the antithesis of 
Florence. Action was the word emblazoned 
upon her face. Marie possessed vast ag- 
gressiveness. Her presence in a group—at 
an apartment, a “‘scatter,’’ or a roadhouse 
—set up a liveliness which even the var- 
nish-removing beverages couid not rival. 
She was ambitious to engineer a bank raid. 
She spent several weeks ‘‘casing,’’ that is, 
becoming familiar with the habits and 
locations of the employés, the hours that 
money arrived, and so on. Then she at- 
tempted to enlist three experienced men to 
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rob the bank with her. We enjoyed Marie | 


she was so refreshing, and we respected 
her ability to keep her mouth Closed, 
should she be arrested, but we laughed g 
her efforts to blossom out as a leader of 
bandits. Exasperated, she sought out some 


foppish drugstore cow-boys, drove them | 


to the bank, and filled them with the no. 
tion that they could rob it. She almost had 
to shout to get them through the dogp. 
way. Then the force of her dynamic per. 
sonality died, and they bungled the affair 


disgustingly. Two of them were killed; | 


the third, wounded, gained the machine, 
Marie pulled him across the side door, and 
held him there with one hand as she piloted 
the car through the traffic. She ministered 
to him, and borrowed money from us t 
pay the doctor. Later he recovered, and, 
visiting his old haunts, was arrested. 
Marie reaped her reward for stepping 
out of her class by being brought to trial 
with him on the stand against her, asa 
State’s witness. It came near breaking the 


rest of the outfit, “squaring her” outa , 


that “‘rap."” Now she is content to help 
her man count his money after he retums 
from “working.” 


Il 


Another, Madge, was young, pretty, and 
of Iowa stock. She caught Red's fancy 
when he and I arrived in Los Angeles after 
a forced trip from Denver. She was 4 
waitress, and covered a dearth of brains 
with a recently-acquired line of snappy 
chatter and a white uniform pleasantly 
charm-revealing. 

Red's regular lady, the volatile Vera, 
was spending a month at Hot Springs. la 
the rdle of a wealthy oil-land owner, he 
soon convinced Madge that as a profes 
sion, “dealing ‘em off the arm’’ was not 
so much. Two weeks later, when I called 
at their bungalow, she naively informed 
me that they were married. I ¢ 
hearty congratulations. 

Red was rough, abrupt, and reputed to 
be vicious. That reputation was mefi 
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LADIES OF THE MOB 


when he was “‘working.’’ Madge, believ- 
ing implicitly his tale of oily wealth, 
never questioned the truth of his explana- 
tions for his absences. I think it was that 
blind, trustful belief in him which divested 
Red of his usual hard exterior. 

“My God! I'm hooked for that little 
broad,”” he confided to me one day. “‘But 
what the hell am I going to do when Vera 
shows up? She’s due any day next week.”’ 

“Can't you give Madge carfare back to 
lowa?”’ 

“Sure,” and Red offered a curiously 
sheepish grin. “Sure I could, but I don’t 
want to. I'm telling you she’s the kind of 
broad every thief ought to have. She likes 
to cook, and she’s crazy about that flop of 
ours—even had a guy come out and make 
pictures of it, garden, car, everything. 
Wanted to send ‘em to her folks. Say! I’m 
going to root for some real big dough— 
marry her—and get off this racket!"’ 

“Steady! steady!"’ I cautioned. *“You’ve 
been drunk before—and got sober.’’ I had 
visions of an efficient partner gone to seed. 

Madge was crying next afternoon when 
she admitted me. She was crying as a child 
cries—from its heart. 

“$-s-some policeman took Reddy away.”’ 

Snatching up a coat, I wrapped it about 
her, and quickly bundled her into the car. 
Red's arrest might be only a routine one, 
and it might be—any one of several un- 
pleasantly definite things. There was no 
time for consolation when policemen were 
about. 

She accompanied me without question 
as we drove to a beach town. She sobbed 
less frequently as the rush of air struck her 
face. Gone was all her snappy chatter: she 
was an ecighteen-year-old baby knowing 
great grief for the first time. 

Salvation Nell Murray’s home was a 
four-roomed apartment on the second floor 
of a building she owned. She had be- 
friended thieves and their girls for a score 
of years. Her place was an exchange for 
news and messages. A large, overripe 
Woman, with a sparkle in her eye and a 
tough and ready humor, she had simpli- 
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fied the problems of life into eating, drink- 
ing and loving. 

“This is Madge,’’ I told her. ‘‘Her hus- 
band has had some difficulty. You know 
how these officers are.’’ Nell nodded. “‘I 
don’t want to see Madge arrested. Can she 
stay with you for a few days?” 

Nell opened her arms to the girl and en- 
folded her to an ample breast. I watched 
the scene with pleasure, for in her move- 
ment was the gesture of one who welcomes 
with the soul. It was like the embrace of 
some great divinity. She could welcome 
and embrace Madge in particular, and yet 
seem to include scores of others at the 
same time. 

Vera read of Red's arrest, and the news 
of his ‘‘wife.’’ She rushed to Los Angeles, 
visited him at the jail, and then, unable 
to get a satisfactory explanation, she 
sought me. Of course I knew of no girl in 
connection with Red! Vera was uncon- 
vinced. Information she held, if revealed 
to the police, would have resulted in send- 
ing Red to prison for a longer time than he 
could hope to live. She never once inti- 
mated that she contemplated such a course 
—she knew of other girls’ ‘‘suicides,”’ and 
so I did not believe she entertained the idea. 

But Red was held for investigation. The 
police, aware of his prison record, believed 
that he had been at work in the State, and 
continued to show him up to bank em- 
ployés, messengers, and payroll carriers in 
the hope that one would recognize him. 
Before I could return to tell Madge that 
she had best remain quietly with Nell, she 
had returned to the bungalow, and there 
Vera met her. 

The indignant Vera disillusioned her 
quickly concerning Red. The discussion 
brought on a fight, and Vera lost. She 
rushed to Nell’s to get a gun. There I en- 
countered her. Madge was packing when 
we returned. A newspaper, folded open at 
the want-ad column, lay atop her ward- 
robe trunk. 

“I don’t care,’” she said with some re- 
turn of her former bantering attitude. 
‘Redheads was always fickle.” 
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There comes now the memory of Dale’s 
girl, Yvonne. She was French and she had 
come to this country as the wife of a 
patriot who had fought to make the world 
safe for democracy. Shortly afterward, he 
relinquished the charms of Yvonne for the 
more substantial ones of a Kansas corn-fed. 

Though unable to speak American as it 
is gargled in a Kansas City dance-hall, 
Yvonne was yet able to get a job as a 
hostess. I danced with her one night, 
waiting to mect Dale. When he came in 
they danced. After that she danced no 
more with me, or anyone clse—except 
Dale. From that moment there ceased to 
be a Dale or an Yvonne; they were insepa- 
rable and almost indivisible. 

An attractive pair. Wrapped in their 
peculiar interests, they would be absent 
from the city for days, and offer no excuse 
to anyone when they returned. Dale was 
teaching her English, and acquiring some 
French for himself. Their jumbled conver- 
sations, particularly during dinner at some 
restaurant with the rest of us, were filled 
with a happy carelessness. Yvonne laughed 
often, but she had eyes for none but Dale. 
So evident was her devotion that when he 
suggested bringing her with us when we 
““went against’ a large down-town bank 
there was but a momentary dissension. 
She could already handle a shotgun or a 
pistol with a skill bespeaking volumes 
for his training. 

I was the last man out of the bank. The 
others were in the car. Yvonne, behind the 
wheel, snatched us away from the curb 
with a rush almost breath-taking. I caught 
a glimpse of her eyes in the rear-view- 
mirror, and they were dark and intent. 
There was nothing of fear or terror in 
them. Rather they held calm determina- 
tion and cold resolve. The infrequent 
seconds during which she was not busy 
with the car were used to snatch melting 
glances at Dale by her side. 

That night the house was surrounded 
by police and sheriffs. We had remained 
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too long in one neighborhood. The office 
on the beat had developed certain sy. 
picions, and having unusual intelligence 
for a cop, had kept his ideas to himself ip. 
stead of coming to the house to make jp. 
quiries. Finally, calling in help, he sent 
street urchin to the door with a nop 
telling us we were under arrest. Their 
message named several thieves whom th 
cops believed were with us in the houg 
Anticipating a battle, they had wame 
us with the note, and when we did oy 
reply they opened fire. Yvonne displayed 
the same countenance she had worn during 
the afternoon’s drive. 

“This is it—of which you told me?” 
she whispered to Dale as he and I stood 
irresolute. 

Yes," he replied. *‘It’s a case of sel 
out—we can’t surrender.” 

“Sell out?’’ Yvonne wrinkled her brow, 
“How is that?”’ 

“You wouldn't understand.”’ Dale jerked 
out. Already the police had fired a few 
shots into the house. 

“I do!"’ she exclaimed, quickly taking 
a place behind a trunk, and preparing w 
reload guns for us. 

“I can send you out. They won't shoot 
a gitl—I don’t believe they will shoots 
girl,’’ he amended. 

“Give her a white handkerchief to wave 
and let her go before they start pouring 
slugs into the house,"’ I suggested. 

‘‘White kerchief—wave—out?” She 
looked quickly from Dale to me, her eye 
wide and accusing. ‘‘Leave you?” 

‘‘Better—if you stay you'll get killed 
and—"’ 

*“No!”’ She stood erect, and swept past 
me as though I had ceased to exist. “Moa 
chérie! My little cabbage!”’ and a lot mot. 
Dale gathered her to him. The pose might 
have been directed by a movie directof, 
but it was really instinctive, unafh 
Faced with the fear of separation, the 
clung tenaciously to each other. I had the 
impression of two people trying to for 
stall the inevitable by the strength 
their arms. 
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But it was not a moment for drawing 
fanciful conjectures. We needed an “‘out”’ 
—and needed it immediately. The firing 
was desultory—only the pistols and rifles 
had been used. The machire guns and tear- 

bombs were held in reserve. Leaving 
Dale and Yvonne for a moment, I scanned 
the shrubs alongside the house. Auto- 
mobile lights and a couple of searchlights 
were being employed to illuminate the 

ises, but there was a dark strip where 
two lights failed to overlap. Returning to 
the kids, I brought them to the window 
and showed them the only possible chance 
of escape. In a few minutes it would be 
covered. But at the moment the siege had 
not been thoroughly organized. 

Yvonne wore a light dress, and Dale 
forced her into a drab duster. He contented 
himself with turning up his coat-collar to 
conceal the white of his shirt. Swiftly he 
dropped to the grass. I lowered Yvonne. 
They crouched and scampered through the 
shrubbery. I saw them emerge at the farth- 
est end. A man accosted them. In the 
bright light there I discerned them, with- 
out coats or hats: they had discarded them 
to attempt a desperate ruse. They clung to 
each other as though frightened. Yvonne 
was speaking to the man, who, incident- 
ally, held a rifle in one hand. I crawled up 
on the grass close enough to hear the con- 
versation. She pleaded that they be al- 
lowed to go home. They had been for a 
walk, she said, and they lived but a few 
blocks further. The officer accepted their 
explanation, because he could not reconcile 
the two apparently scared youngsters with 
the bad men he had been sent to apprehend. 
He ordered that the lights be thrown on 
the garden. In the confusion of the adjust- 
ment I gained the sidewalk and a moment 
later mingled with the crowd. 

Yvonne and Dale left the city that night. 
The house was riddled, two officers were 
killed in the cross-fire, and when it was 
found empty about noon the next day, the 
Police were baffled to explain the escape of 
six bandits! But from the laundry marks 
on napkins in the house, the police estab- 
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lished past residence and soon had our 
pictures identified. Yvonne was linked to 
Dale by some of the loose-mouthed gentry 
of the dance-hall. Her picture was un- 
earthed in some manner, and with its pub- 
lication, Dale and Yvonne were unable to 
remain in the State. They headed toward 
the Pacific Coast. At Colorado Springs 
they were stopped for questioning. An 
officer attempted to arrest them. Yvonne 
shot him through the head. 

Westward they drove until they reached 
Glendale, a suburb of Los Angeles—Tris- 
tram and Isolde seeking a haven of safety 
for their love. Faced with the ocean, they 
drove back a few miles and rented a fur- 
nished home. From there they seldom 
ventured. Dale had a great sum of money 
from the Kansas City robbery, and there 
was no reason for further stealing just then. 

There were frequent rumors that they 
were in Southern California, but the police 
could get no definite report. Eager to re- 
join some of the outfit, Dale risked a visit 
to Salvation Nell’s. He-had no other means 
of establishing communication, and he 
wanted someone to go with him on a reck- 
less robbery that would result in making 
him independently rich, and enable him to 
return to France with Yvonne. This much 
he told Nell before a chance visit from a 
detective forced him to leave. In the ex- 
change of shots Dale was struck in the 
arm. With his identity established, and his 
presence positively located in that part of 
the State, the police posted bills like circus 
plasters for his arrest. It was impossible 
for him to undertake a lengthy drive in 
his condition, but ‘yvonne insisted that 
she could hold the wieel for the five hun- 
dred miles necessary to bring them into 
San Francisco. First they alternated in 
making trips from the house to different 
gasoline stations. At each they would fill 
the car tank and a five-gallon can with 
gasoline. With thirty gallons in reserve 
they could make the dash without stop- 
ping. They were set to go one evening 
about dark, and in an expensive, clos-4 
car they drove to the outskirts of Glendale. 
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Stopping long enough to fill the tank 
again was a fatal mistake. 

Dale had been at that station two days 
before. The clerk had recognized him and 
reported to the police. Four detectives 
were waiting, concealed in the shadows. 
Into the light Dale drove. While he was 
instructing the attendant an officer stepped 
into view, and, leveling a gun at him, he 
called for surrender. Dale leaped from the 
car and shot the man. Another opened fire 
from one side. Yvonne shot at him as he 
pumped the contents of an automatic into 
Dale. In the light, Dale whirled about, 
fired at the officer, and then collapsed. 
Yvonne lifted a rifle and fired at the third 
officer again. The fourth raised a shotgun 
and blasted away half her head. 


V 


Mae had married Art within a week after 
he had got seventeen thousand dollars for 
his end of a robbery. She was past forty, 
and had served several terms in the county 
jails, yet she had preserved some of the 
charm that gave Ninon de Lenclos the 
power to attract homage until the day of 
her death. Mae had a passion for marrying 
young thieves. Art was aware that she had 
not been divorced from the others, who 
were all in prison; one of them he knew. 
But when she insisted that he observe the 
legal rituals before being granted her 
debatable favors, he acquiesced. 

Mae had a code, and followed it. She 
handled Art as a veteran trainer handles 
a fighter. She instructed him in what parts 
of town to avoid. She labeled for him the 
questionable characters among the thieves 
in her extensive acquaintance. And when 
he was arrested she used her peculiar 
knowledge to get him a disagreement in 
the first two juries. At the third trial she 
bribed the bailiff and secured an acquittal. 
Together they knew a few hysterically 
happy weeks. Art swore that she was the 
finest and most loyal of all women. What 
was a difference of twenty years in age? 

When he was again arrested following 


a robbery in a different part of the State, 
Mae arranged a quick straw-bond for him. 
The investigation that followed his failure 
to appear for trial caused the State to by 
come too small to contain him. § fy. 
went into an adjoining State and “‘worked” 
with a group on a night raid. He wa 
arrested on a chance recognition, and Mx 
atranged a fight against extradition fy 
him. When that seemed likely to fail, she 
climbed to the top of the jail, sawed 
several bars from a skylight and lowered 
hacksaws into the corridor. After Art had 
sawed his way out of his cell, she lowered 
a rope and he climbed safely up beside 
her. 

When they had escaped to another pan 
of the country, Mae drove a car while An 
held up and secured from two employés4 
large payroll. When he was subsequently 
atrested for that robbery, and Mae wa 
held as a suspect-accomplice, Art confessed 
and exonerated her. 

**‘No, I never visit Art,’’ she told me, 
“It would be cruel. I can’t help him now. 
But you can’t hold that against m4 
stuck to him as long—and did as much for 
him—as anyone could.” 

She had a code—and she followed it. 


VI 


But to return to Vera—Red’s girl—Vera 
the curious mixture. 

We were casing a large bank, and needed 
a house to work from. Red was well known 
to the police of that city, so the prelim 
inary work devolved upon me. Certain x 
periences of the past had instilled in mea 
distrust of women as partners. If I could 
get a girl like Vera—fine! But I preferred 
at that time to have only the passing cot 
tacts with women that I had known befor 
serving my first prison term. Vera wi 
against this. 

“What you need,”’ she said, “is a squat 
girl. I think I know one for you. You dont 
have to get married. Not right at fitst- 
but you will after a while. It’s the omy 
right way to live. I’ve been a th 
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times happier since Red and i were 


We were seated about the dinner table, 
and she leaned over to touch Red’s freckled 
hand. He grinned. I mused on the incon- 

ity of her logic. Happier since they had 
yielded to a legal requirement? Happier in 
his profession of robber because he had 
stood before a justice of the peace and 
mumbled a formula?... 

Vera was against Red's continued steal- 
ing. She wanted him to make enough 
money in one raid to buy an apartment- 
house and then live within the law. She 
had found the germ of that idea, perhaps, 
in her belated observance of the marriage 
vows. Red was not exactly against the 
idea, but he had a great many friends who 
were constantly needing help. Frequently 
he had to pay attorney's fees for thieves 
who had been caught broke. Once he had 

ted fifteen thousand dollars for an 
appeal bond. When the case was decided 
adversely by the Appellate Court he urged 
the chap to run away, and forfeited the 
bond with a smile. But Vera became in- 
sistent that his constant risks were too 
great. He treated her pleas lightly, and it 
was that fact which first gave her the idea 
that she was not completely understood 
by her husband. 

Thus Vera grew in the belief that Red 
did not appreciate her. She nagged him 
constantly. She wanted him to quit, and 
leave the city with her. Her intuition told 
her there was something wrong. . . . I was 
in the house often in the days that fol- 
lowed. Vera threatened to kill herself if 
Red did not leave with her. He offered to 
send her halfway across the continent to 
visit some friends while he and I com- 
pleted our business. But she insisted that 
she would remain rather than go away 
and be prey to her imagination. She 
wanted to know precisely what chances he 
was taking. She had to have something 
to worry about—and Red supplied it. 

She and I were waiting for Red. It was 
about eight o’clock and he had not yet 
come home for dinner. She became as 
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nearly hysterical as a woman can go with- 
out screaming. She puiled at a pillow on 
the lounge until she tore it to shreds. Then, 
in odd contrast to her appearance, she 
spoke quietly. “‘He just bas to come before 
another hour or I'll go crazy—I can’t 
stand this!’ There was nothing dramatic 
in her voice. She made the statement so 
calmly and judiciously that the words 
seemed to send a chill about the room. 
There was an ominous note of finality in 
them. She had mounted to the heights of 
anxiety and there concluded that she must 
have relief from the constant strain. 
Though she had stolen often herself, and 
taken her chances many times with Red, 
she yet retained some saving quality which 
would not allow her to enter completely 
into the life. Whether the marriage cere- 
mony had released that quality, I can only 
guess; but I know that after it she more 
than ever desired to have her man with 
her—that she was made frantic by the fear 
of receiving a ‘phone call from an attorney, 
to tell her that Red was in jail. I thought 
her rather selfish at that moment. As I 
saw it, Red was taking chances for her 
daily. He was risking long years in prison 
to gain for her the home she had so often 
pictured to him. 

Again she grew restless. Her calm de- 
termination now deserted her. She plucked 
the shredded pillow case with increasing 
nervousness. As her eyes encountered mine 
I saw they were wide, and she blinked 
rapidly. Ever acutely conscious of others’ 
moods, I tried to calm her, despite the fact 
that I was fighting a battle to retain my 
own composure. I succeeded only in add- 
ing fuel to the flame rising within her. 

“It’s not worth it!" she exclaimed. **All 
the money in the world isn’t worth this 
worry. 

“It'll be all right,”’ I offered. ‘He'll be 
home soon. Probably he’s only busy, 
and—"" 

‘Oh! you don’t understand!"’ She stood 
erect and crossed to the window. ‘‘It isn’t 
only now—it’s always! Can you imagine 
what it means to have the one you love 
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better than life constantly away from your 
side?’’ I thought I could, and again I 
assured her that he would come soon. 

“Yes,” she said with an odd catch of 
her breath, ‘‘yes, I believe he will. But in 
the morning he'll be gone again—for the 
whole day, maybe half the night. And 
then this awful worry! When he’s here, 
everything is all right—but when I'm 
alone—oh, I can’t explain it! Please, please! 
Make him stop! won't you, please? Ask 
him to stop and let's all go away! You 
don’t know how much it would mean to 
me, away from here. Please make him 
stop, won't you?” 

She was rapidly losing every vestige of 
control. 

“Of course I will,’’ I assured her. 
“‘There’s no reason why you and he can’t 
take a train out tonight. I'll talk with 
him, Vera—but sit down and don’t be 
worrying so. It'll be all right.” 

“If it only would be all right.’ She 
returned to the lounge, and grabbing the 
torn pillow she shook it as though to re- 
lieve her excitement in physical exertion. 
“I’ve heard that so often: ‘It'll be all 
right.’ It’s a thieves’ phrase that gets on 
my nerves. I can't stand it! I can’t stand 
this—I'’ve got to do something!"’ At the 
ringing of the telephone she uttered a 
sharp cry. ‘‘Oh, what has happened? I 
know that’s him.”’ 

Racing into another room I answered 
the call. It was Red. He told me to take a 
certain suitcase containing a new Thomp- 
son automatic from the closet, and put it 
in a *‘plant’’ in the cellar. He believed that 
he was being followed and had decided not 
to chance a raid if he could not shake off 
“the tail.” 

Hastily I hid the suitcase. 

Returning to the room, I told Vera that 
Red was all right. I found her lying with 
her face buried in a pillow, her toes beat- 
ing a tattoo on the end of the lounge. Her 
body quivered as though in the toils of 
some tremendous convulsion. I touched 
her shoulder and she turned a face so dis- 
torted with weeping that I was startled. 
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“I can’t s-s-stand this any longer,” she 
sobbed. ‘You don’t know! Oh, he doesn’t 
love me or he wouldn't treat me this way!" 

Again she pounded the pillow. I tried 
reason with her. She repulsed me. “Qh, 
leave me alo-o-one—’’ and she was hy» 
terical again. 

She had extinguished the light in th 
room. A shaft from the adjacent 
cut sharply into the darkness and illum. 
nated her form. I stood so that the glare of 
it would not strike her eyes as she twisted 
and wiggled about. An anguish so deep, 9 
profound, seemed to possess her that she 
ceased to be herself. She became the symbol 
of all thieves’ girls—of all the wome 
who have lived, loved, and worried with 
thieves. Always theirs has been the rik 
of sustaining a silent grief transcending in 
its horrors the most ignominious horror 
ever suffered by the martyrs. 

A Eurydice in Hell, awaiting the music 
of her Orpheus. Yes—a thousand Eury- 
dices! And in a Hell such as Dante never 
imagined. 


Vil 


Her frantic struggling mounted until it 
approached the point where it must break 
—cither in great comedy or great tragedy. 
I was holding he- in a futile attempt to i- 
duce a return of sanity. Then Red entered. 
He had opened the door so quietly that! 
was unaware of his presence until his form 
shut out a portion of the hall light. 
“What the hell’s the matter?”’ He ap 
proached and I caught the odor of whiskey. 
““She’s worried,’’ I explained. “She 
wants you to quit the racket and—” 
Vera sat erect. Red dropped down be 
side her. They faced the light. Her lips 
were distorted and her hair hung before 
her eyes. Encircling her with one arm, Red 
brushed back the locks from her forehead. 
“What's it you want?” he asked, 
thickly. 
‘*O-0-0-0!"" She tried to free herself from 
him. Together they stood up. Red's ey 
were hostile, uncomprehending. 
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Disengaging herself she faced him. “‘I 
can't stand this! I can’t stand this! I can’t 
stand this! You've got to quit now—or—”’ 
she strove desperately for some control of 
her mounting voice and failed—‘‘or I'll 
kill myself!”” é 

“Say!"’ Red spoke sharply. ‘‘Cut that 
out! What do you think this is? Think I’m 
going to duck because you have a fit?”’ 

“Don’t! don’t!’’ She shrank from him as 
though he had struck her. ‘Don’t talk 
like that, Red. You don’t love me—oh! 
I'm better dead!”’ 

“Aw, Vera—you know I can’t quit 
now. C’m on—be a regular fellow. Have a 
drink and you'll feel better.’ Red was less 
angry then, but his irritation was evident. 
He bent over her and attempted to kiss her. 
She interposed her hand so suddenly it 
seemed like a slap on his face. 

“Oh, I'm better dead! I can’t go on!” 
She almost shouted it. 
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Stung by the unexpected slap, Red jerked 
himself from her. ‘‘Stop talking like that! 
Stop saying you're better dead. What in 
the name of God is the matter with you? 
Ain’t I giving you all I can?” 

“Ple-c-case promise me you'll stop steal- 
ing. 

“Sure—when there ain’t anything more 
to steal,”’ Red snorted. 

“Oh-h-h, if I had a gun I'd kill myself!"’ 

Angrily, Red snatched a revolver from 
his pocket, and held it before her. 

““Here’s a rod. Blow your brains out if 
you want to—or else shut up and have a 
drink.” 

With a movement so quick I could scarce 
believe it had occurred, she caught the 
revolver from his hand, put the muzzle into 
her mouth and pulled the trigger. Glass 
from a shattered picture on the wall be- 
hind her tinkled on to the floor as she col- 
lapsed on the lounge. 
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HEARTS AND FLOWERS—AND CASH 


BY HENRY F. PRINGLE 


man is fundamentally, and not merely 
for the sake of window-dressing, 
filled with sweetness and light is demon- 
strated by a study of his trade journals and 
the voluptuous literature of his sales cam- 
paigns. In the old days, before psychology 
was as necessary to every high-powered 
executive as a beautiful private secretary 
and a row of push-buttons on his desk, the 
standard advertisement was simple and 
concise. ‘‘Juicy Plug is the Best Chewing 
Tobacco,” “‘Glob’s Hair-Tonic Grows 
Hair’’: such austere statements, in good, 
heavy black type, were the last word in 
commercial seduction. But now an expen- 
sive magazine-cover artist is hired as the 
first step. If, for instance, the master-mind 
is selling cigarettes, he orders the creation 
of a canvas showing a girl seated in the 
moonlight with a young man. She is a 
very pretty girl, and she is posed so that 
her silk stockings gleam alluringly. The 
young man is incredibly handsome. A 
variation of this shows a bathing beach 
whereon the maiden exhibits her lovely 
curves and the young man is tanned like a 
life-guard. Still another picture shows a 
bridle path, with the girl smartly patrician 
in a riding habit. Whatever the scene, the 
two make a Fine Young Couple. Quite 
incidentally, or so it seems, the young man 
is smoking a cigarette, and so the work of 
art gives the impression that less dazzling 
lads may also pal around with beautiful 
ladies—if only they will switch to this 
particular brand. It is all very romantic, 
and it results in enormous sales. 
The realtors were the pioneers in this 
poetical school of advertising. Inherently 
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T= the latter-day American business 


romantics, it was easy for them to paj 
enticing pictures. The ill-fated Floris 
boom inspired their copy readers to dy 
zling efforts, and every stretch of hot sand 
along that depressing coast was depicted 
as a Park Avenue resident’s idea of Heaven, 
Now that the investing public is mome. 
tarily nervous about Florida, some of thee 
masters have turned their talents to th 
North. I quote from a recent blurb about 
a Long Island resort. 
At night, stars gleam like lanterns swinging ia 
the sky. And the es tang of salt sea air 
rides in on the lap of a gentle breeze. Softly comes 
the lulling roar of restless surf. And when the 
hills have cast long shadows in the slanting, 
silver path of the moon, you can sleep as you've 
never slept before. 


Each golden day leaves you drowsy and com 
tented. For at your manor door your slightest 


whim is gratified. It’s'a glorious land of sport in 
which to live. A precious bit of Kentish coast 
perched on the slender tip of Long Island. 


Some of the automobile men have also 
adopted this lascivious form of address, 
changing the style to suit their product. 
Once they dwelt exclusively on carburet 
ers, springs, upholstery, balloon tires and 
miles-per-gallon and frowned upon fang 


writing. But lately many of them have 
‘been saying it with elegant hand-painted 


oil paintings. One lay-out shows a small, 
excellently drawn picture of a 
damsel casting for trout in a mountail 
stream. Accompanying it is the caption: 
Hip boots—flaming colors—a flying line and 4 


flash of silver scales. The chrill of winnin 
joy of living. And waiting at the mountain 


a clean cut little custom car for the fascinating 
journey home. 


But the romantic streak in the Americat 
business man goes much deeper, it is ob 
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yious, than mere advertising. He permits 
himself to be worked up to private fren- 
ries, passes them on to the consumer, and 
creates, thereby, what the psychologists 
call the Desire to Buy. Emotion, as he 
learned in the war, selling Liberty Bonds, 
js the best stimulus for getting things 
done. And so, in the sometimes balmy 
days of peace, he captures such sentiments 
as filial affection, love, friendship, hero- 
worship, and loyalty, and bends them to 
his uses. To stimulate the mass mind he 
organizes special Days, Weeks and Months; 
varying from National Canned Goods 
Week to National Music Week. His cash 
register clinks to an obligato, rendered 
very piano, of ‘‘Hearts and Flowers.” 

The first great Buying Festival, aside 
from such ancients as Christmas, was 
Mother’s Day. This holiday was founded, 
without the slightest notion that it had 
commercial possibilities, by Miss Anna 
Jarvis, of Philadelphia, in 1908. Since then 
she has been standing on the sidelines, pro- 
testing in vehement disgust while the 
florists, confectioners, telegraph companies 
and cosmeticians have appropriated the 
day to their private ends. On one occasion, 
in 1923, she was goaded to the point where 
she invaded a candy men’s convention and 
berated the learned delegates, to their 
shocked surprise, for working and gouging 
the public. So remunerative did Mother's 
Day become in a few years that the haber- 
dashers and tobacconists began to reflect 
that fathers were also entitled to some 
recognition. Having hired public relations 
counsel, they accordingly launched Fa- 
ther's Day, and soon the slogans ‘‘Buy 
Dad a Tie’’ and “Give Pop a Box of 
Cigars’” were sounding through the land. 
One of these merchants burst into verse: 


To Dap 


It's not because you pay the bills 
Or the other things you do, 

But the reason why we love you, Dad, 
Is just because you're YOU. 


Unhappily, this humane campaign has 
so far ‘met with only scant success. Its 
launching was greeted with jeers by the 





ribald editorial writers of the land, who 
in many cases themselves enjoyed the 
honors and horrors of parenthood. Father 
already had a day, they protested. He had, 
in fact, twelve every year: the first day of 
each month, when the bills come in! 
Many a dad was thus led to regard un- 
sympathetically the efforts made to do him 
reverence at his own expense; even some of 
the haberdashers themselves have been 
shaken by qualms, and one or two have 
expressed momentary fears that they were 
commercializing a holy sentiment. Thus 
Mr. LeGrand A. Gould, president of the 
Associated Men’s Neckwear Industries, 
Inc., meditated on ‘“The Deeper Signifi- 
cance of Father’s Day"’ in the May, 1927, 
issue of Neckwear, the War Cry of the trade: 


About five years ago the first thoughts of Father's 
Day started percolating through my mind; at the 
start I rather resented the idea of commercializing 
Father's Day, as I have a dear old dad and also 
three children. But soon afterwards I happened to 
read an article on the crime wave that existed at 
the time, and the article gave statistics which 

ved that over 80% of the arrests were among 

ys and girls below the age of twenty-one. The 
article remained in my mind and began to associ- 
ate itself with Father's Day. 

When Mother's Day came along I went over to 
the main street of Stamford, Conn., with my two 
boys to buy flowers for their mother. And when 
I saw all the people buying flowers, I realized the 
wonderful happiness that the florists of the 
country had created for millions of mothers by 
causing the public to pause and pay homage to 
the mothers of the country. In that moment I be- 
came sincerely convinced that any effort, regard- 
less of the motive in back of it, which will bring 
the boys and girls of the country to a point where 
they will honor their mothers and fathers to a 

cater degree is a worthwhiie step in the right 

irection. 

When the merchants of the country foster 
Father's Day, they are making a patriotic move, 
for the finer and nobler the ideals that are in- 
culcated in the minds of the young, the greater 
and better will be the present and future gener- 
ations. 

**This,’’ commented the editor of Neck- 
wear, deeply moved, “‘shows the true spirit 
of Father’s Day.’’ ““No one,’’ he added, 
‘‘can read these lines without a slight 
tightening of the throat, without experi- 
encing the realization that Father’s Day 
is a character molder of limitless possi- 
bilities, a true heightener of morale."’ 
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These ingenious philanthropists naturally 
reach their highest pitch of altruism as the 
third Sunday in June, now the officially 
designated Father’s Day, draws near. Each 
year they perfect their organization to a 
greater degree, and there is now no more 
danger of a disaster like that of a year or 
two ago, when the necktie 1.en announced 
that June 14 was the date and the tobac- 
conists nominated June 21. 

For months prior to Father's Day, the 
trade journals carry inspirational articles 
suggesting ways and means of putting it 
over with a bang. The Haberdasher and 
Clothier and Furnisher, a Munseyized pub- 
lication of the retail trade, opened the 
columns of its May, 1927, issue to Mr. 
Gilmour F. Parker, sales manager of a 
chain of hat stores, for a warning to those 
sensitive souls who still felt they were 
cashing in on an artificially stimulated sen- 
timent. Mr. Parker pointed out that 
Mother’s Day had made vast sums for the 
florists, but that Father’s Day was, as yet, 
a flop. He said: 


A retailer of men’s clothing here and there 
behind the idea half-heartedly. A goodly num 
of retail clothiers, without sufficient vision to 
recognize a great thing when they saw it, or suf- 
ficient energy to capitalize on a great thing when 
they recognized it, turned over sleepily and said: 
“Oh, well, let's let it pass. We don't want to 
capitalize on mawkish sentimentality, anyway.” 
hich is just so much poppycock and twaddle. 
Father’s Day, with the proper energy behind it, 
might easily be responsible for ten million dollars 
of additional business to the retail clothiers and 
haberdashers of America. 


Mr. Parker went on to rebuke his guild- 
brothers for offering the wrong type of 
merchandise on Father's Day. The previous 
year, he said, the following articles had 
been among those most advertised as suit- 
able gifts: two-pants suits, overcoats (re- 
duced for next Winter), Palm Beach suits, 
socks, straw hats, underwear, garters, 
suspenders, bedroom furniture, ginger ale, 
and trousers. This was a grievous error, he 
continued. He could not vision Dad dancing 
with delight over a pair of garters. Father's 


Day, he said, “‘means enough in 
and cents to be taken seriously.”” Pr 
should not be reduced. Sales should } 
avoided, and only high-class goods offered, 
**BE CAREFUL,” he warned, Upper case, 
*‘NOT TO MAKE THEM TOO CHEapr" 
The picture of Father, as it is held forth 
by the neckwear dealers, is that he is, 
tottering old ruin who never has any fug 
and whose entire function in life is t 
sweat cash. He always gets a dirty deal, 
Life, for him, is a vale of tears. This motis 
they sound repeatedly. I again quote from 
the throbbing columns of Neckwear: 
In the old days Father was just the crabby man 
who left early in the morning and came home for 
supper. He used to get sore when someone oe 


——j a present because he had to pay for it 
self. 


But all this, the editor insists, though 
he does not explain just how the Father's 
Day bills are to be met, has changed: 

Father takes courage when he looks at the new 

calendar which gives him one bright Sunday in 

June. Does anybody disappoint the child who ex- 
tantly awaits a toy at Christmas? Will anyone 
isappoint Dad when the dear old man really be 
comes aware that for one day he is the King Pin? 
We guess not! 


In another issue of Neckwear Mr. I. A. 
Ullman gives practical hints on how to 
make Father's Day a roaring success. It is 
now firmly established, he says, and “will 
grow in spite of those who are still pes 
simists.”"’ Put half the energy into it that 
is burned up at Christmas and “‘in less 
than five years, the event will be as great, 
if not greater." He proceeds: 


Put stuffers in your packages. Try and reach the 
school children, cither through their school 
lications or some other method best suited 
your community. Get your ministers, priests 
rabbis to talk on the subject a week before. Use 

our head, and do everything to “‘put it over.’ 
Ie can be done. 


Mr. Louis Freedom, writing in anothet 
issue, also felt that great moral importance 
attached itself to the day: 

To im upon the youth of America, the neces 

sity of + cea. the 4th commandment—HO! 


THY FATHER AND MOTHER—is the duty 
every good and well-meaning citizen. 
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Although it may appear on the surface as the 
cee neetization of 2 beautiful tribute, what 
better meams can you employ to do your share 
than the use of attractive displays that “‘Make 
Dad Glad?”’ And what eobe a man feel younger 

tie to spruce up his entire appearance? 
Othe lanes of he Adsociated Neckwear In- 
dustries are doing their part by supplying you 
with unlimited quantities of display matter, free 
of charge, to enable you to do your part in this 


| tribute. The observation of Father's 
Day, while primarily to uplift the ideals of young 
men and women of the community, will also 
react to your benefit in the increased sale of men’s 


neckwear. 

But probably the high spot was a verse 

blished in one of the trade journals. It 
was written by Miss Clara S. McCully, a 


previously unknown lady poet: 


One ror Dap 


We write much of mother 
And tell how we love her, 
We offer our hearts at her shrine; 
We praise her ornately, 
(She takes it sedately) 
Hereafter it's FATHER FOR MINE! 


The tobacco men, meanwhile, were not 
idle. Acknowledging their debt to the 
necktie profession, which had first con- 
ceived this wow of an idea, the cigar 
manufacturers kept the presses humming 
with posters and window-trims. *‘A Cigar, 
a Smile, Makes Life Worthwhile’’ was one 
of the nifties. Wives and children were 
notified, by form letter, that their hus- 
bands preferred cigars to anything else and 
were assured that a pleasing brand could 
be found. 

“Be very particular,’’ warned one of the 
trade papers in suggesting circular letters 
to be mailed by neighborhood dealers, 
“not to send them to homes where the 
father is dead, or is, for some reason, not 
living with his wife. This might cause 
hard feeling.” 

The credit for the inauguration of all 
such Days and Weeks should go, I think, 
to the enterprising apple-growers of the 
Northwest. Having first broadcast the 
slogan, ““An Apple a Day Keeps the Doctor 
Away,”’ they organized National Apple 
Week, with appropriate civic exercises, 
and the crowning of pretty girls as ‘‘Miss 
Apple.”” The celebrated Mayor Hylan of 
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New York City was among the first Amer- 
ican statesmen to endorse Apple Week. 
The paint and varnish manufacturers fol- 
lowed with a Paint-up Week, and the 
realtors, ever up and coming, with a Better 
Homes Week. Canned Goods Week was 
then established to convince housewives 
that tinned stuffs were just as healthful as 
fresh vegetables. Thrift Week has been 
celebrated for several years in the name of 
Benjamin Franklin, but with the canny 
savings banks contributing their share of 
the expense. Last year the eminent Otto 
H. Kahn, LL.D., accepted the chairman- 
ship of the committee in charge of National 
Music Week. He did it, apparently, to 
give dignity and prestige to the idea; in 
previous years it had been subjected to 
Carping criticism. In 1924, for example, 
Deems Taylor wrote in the New York 
World that he could appreciate the value of 
National Prune Week—to the prune grow- 
ers—but what, he asked, did Music Week 
have to do with music? It would result, he 
argued, only in booming the sale of radio 
sets, saxophones and talking machines. 

Some of the special weeks are yet in 
their infancy. Among these is Jewish Book 
Week. The shoe men have, too, much 
work still to do to perfect National Shoe 
and Leather Weck, and the Walk-a-Mile- 
a-Day movement. They find consolation, 
however, in the success of their motto, 
“Walk and Be Healthy.’’ It has inspired 
numerous Y.M.C.A. athletic directors to 
lecture on the value of wearing out shoe 
leather. The shoe men launched the idea 
because a nation addicted to automobiles 
was buying fewer shoes. Sauerkraut Week 
represents an effort to heal the wounds of 
the late war. So does Pretzel Week. 
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Even the great public service corporations, 
pictured by cartoonists in the radical press 
as beefy old gentlemen smoking fat cigars, 
have demonstrated that beneath their 
rough exteriors their hearts are soft. In 
May of this year, as a proof of it, the cele- 
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brated Western Union Telegraph Company 
printed, at great expense, a monograph 
describing the boyhood home of John 
Howard Payne at Easthampton, L. I. This, 
as is the custom of the company, was dis- 
tributed to the newspapers, with the 
notation that editors were at liberty to 
reprint all or any part of it. One section 
read: 
Nothing of a formal nature has been done to con- 
nect the author of *‘Home Sweet Home” officially 
with Mother's Day, yet many people feel that 
there is an inescapable appropriateness in such 
connection. What could be more fitting, they ask, 
than to associate with that day the song that is 
perhaps the best known in America, and which 
more clearly than any other gives expression to 
the thoughts which observance of that day en- 
genders? With Mother's Day recognized officially 
throughout the United States, and with millions 
of Americans observing it in telegrams or letters, 
why shouldn't recognition be accorded the author 
of the song which has fixed the sentiment im- 
perishably in the minds of Americans? 


The italics are mine. 

On Mother’s Day the windows of the 
company’s offices throughout the Republic 
were decorated with reproductions of 
Whistler's familiar portrait of his mother. 
The blanks on which messages were re- 
ceived and delivered that day were em- 
bellished with a drawing of the Payne 
house at Easthampton and the words 
“‘Mother’s Day Greeting.’’ On the coun- 
ters were booklets with an assortment of 
refined sentiments for the benefit of cus- 
tomers unable to compose their own. The 
sentiment factory of the Western Union 
has, in fact, become a very vital part of the 
system, and soon, no doubt, another vice- 
president will be elected and placed in 
charge of it. Booklets containing suggested 
messages have been prepared for Christ- 
mas, New Year, Easter, St. Valentine's 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Mother’s Day 
and Yom Kippur. Another pamphlet, 
available at all hours of the day and night, 
has an assortment of ready-to-serve senti- 
ments for every conceivable purpose; 
births, deaths, weddings, christenings, 
birthdays and miscellaneous anniversaries. 
There are messages to be sent to public men 
elected to high office and to other public 


men booted out to make places for them, 
There are pep messages for despatch ty 
members of the varsity eleven ing to 
die on the gridiron for Dear Old (énrgp 
name of college or prep school bere). And there 
are, of course, messages of joy (or gloom) 
to facilitate the work of plastered alumgj 
after the game. 

Certain vile words, such as “damn” anj 
*‘Hell”’ are barred from the wires of th 
telegraph companies. Sweet senti 
however, speed over them like arrows ig 
flight. Following are two of the gems pre. 
pared by the gag-men of the Western Unigg 
for the St. Valentine’s Day rush: 

Thinkin’ a little, wishin’ a little, 
Far off and blue; 

Hopin’ a little, sighin’ a little 
Lonesome for you. 

Not from the whole wide world I chose thee; 

The wide, wide world could not enclose thee, 

For thou art the whole wide world to me. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 
less of a pioneer in the field than th 
Western Union, is now also providing 
form telegrams. Both companies, it de 
velops, are earning extra dividends because 
they have kind hearts. The records of the 
Western Union show that in 19262 
175,476 residents of New York City used 
the wires to convey Christmas and New 
Year messages, most of them from the 
booklets of the company. This was a 
increase of 17% over the previous year and 
an increase of 86% over 1925. The gain 
throughout the country has been 200% in 
the last five years. The St. Valei.tine’s Day 
business of 1926 leaped 47% over the peak 

of 1925. Clerks are still tabulating the 
returns for last February. 

Many of the messages turned out for the 
benefit of those to whom original com 
position is a strain are longer than the 
standard ten words. But the companies, 
with a magnificent gesture of generosity, 
charge no more. One understands this 
generosity better on learning that each 
greeting in the booklet has a number, 9 
that nothing but that number, with the 
name and address of the recipient and the 
name of the sender, has to be transmi 
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over the wires. This explains also, how 
such fancy sentiments in verse as ‘“Thinkin’ 
alittle” can be despatched without getting 
led up. 

gwen a smartest idea that the 
Western Union’s sentiment factory has yet 
evolved was to offer a set of congratulatory 
messages to the nation, swept as it was by 
an unprecedented enthusiasm, to send to 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh upon his ar- 
rival in Washington. These sentiments, 
often exceeding ten words in length but 
offered at the base rate, were available in 
every telegraph office in the United States, 
with delivery guaranteed on the day that 
the young flier landed from the Memphis. 
A total of 55,000 of them piled up at Wash- 
ington. They were loaded on a truck, taken 
down to the wharf when the cruiser 
docked, and trundled after Lindbergh in 
the parade to the White House. If the 
Colonel ever read them, which is extremely 
unlikely, he must have been startled by the 
fact that there were no more than ten 
varieties among the 55,000. One telegram, 
from Minneapolis, had 17,500 signatures 
and was on a scroll 520 feet long. Ten 
messenger boys staggered under it. 

The Postal Telegraph Company also 
provided predigested messages for Col. 
Lindbergh. Thereby, alas, it injured the 
feelings of its rival, for its sentiments were, 
almost word for word, identical with those 
of the Western Union. 


IV 


The ramifications of this new heart-throb 
industry are, it is obvious, unending. But 
no account of them can be even partially 
complete without credit to the small and 
select group of men who manufacture and 
sell greeting cards. Prior to 1918, according 
to an article written for Printers’ Ink by Mr. 
R. W. Hicks, secretary-treasurer of the 
Greeting Card Association, comparatively 
few messages of cheer and good-will were 
produced in America. Most of them, used 
chiefly at Christmas, New Year and Easter, 
Were imported from Germany and England. 
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Then came the World War, the trans- 
formation of the Christmas card factories 
abroad into poisoned gas and bomb plants 
and a shut-down in importations. Rallying 
in this crisis, the alert entrepreneurs of 
America began manufacturing on their 
own account. Things were just going well 
when the United States got into the scrap, 
and the more passionate patriots began 
saying that the money being spent for these 
baubles might better be used to repel the 
Hun. Says Mr. Hicks: 


Manufacturers seized on this argument however, 
and turned it in their favor. They felt that cards 
could play a part in keeping up morale and they 
decided to do something to combat comment un- 
favorable to the industry. The Greeting Card 
Association planned to show that cards could do 
two things; First, keep up the spirits of the people 
at home, and second, they could be used to re- 
member the boys in service and keep up their 
Spirits, too. 


And so the boom was born, with the 
approval, no doubt, of the Hon. S. Stan- 
wood Menken, of the National Security 
League, and Attorney General A. Mitchell 
Palmer. To-day, encouraged by the slogan, 
“Scatter Sunshine with Greeting Cards,”’ 
the infant industry includes 35 to 40 manu- 
facturers, employs 5,000 workers and 
brings in about $55,000,000 a year. Through 
the efforts of the Greeting Card Association 
the kindly ear of Congress was reached, 
and now a 45% ad valorem duty removes the 
possibility that the English or Germans 
will ever recapture the field. Like the tele- 
gtaph companies, the greeting card men 
take care that their fellow-Americans re- 
member all appropriate days of felicitation. 
A statement of the aims, accomplishments 
and ideals of the Association, also pre- 
pared by Mr. Hicks, says: 


Not only are his [the potential customer's] af- 
fections properly budgetted, but his days as well. 
Indeed, so rapidly are the days of the year bein 
appropriated by mothers, fathers, babies, grand- 
mothers, homecomings, graduations and al] sorts 
of hails and farewells, that the wonder is how 
long will our 365 days remain with us, and what 
shall we do then? 


Going frankly into the secrets of the 
trade, Mr. Hicks reveals the fact that ‘‘to 
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manufacture a successful line of greeting 
cards, the very best artists and verse writ- 
ers are an absolute necessity, and the 
manufacturer has consciously developed 
into an Art Publisher.’’ The heavy advance 
work for the Christmas trade is done from 
February to August and artists sweat over 
snow scenes during the dog days. 


One frequently hears questions as to what has be- 
come of the valentines and Christmas cards of 
years ago, with paper lace, doves, opening doors 
and other frills. They are gone, definitely gone. 
There has entered in their place the Greeting Card 
with its bustling slbqneiiienss and efficiency. 

The individual, romantic or otherwise, who 
now wishes to send any sort of ag y whatever 
to amy person may go into a store and obtain his 
sentiments all ready, printed and waiting for him, 
his ardor no longer } saat by the prosperity 
of his Muse, but of his pocketbook. 


The Greeting Card Association, with its 
eye on vastly increased sales, has been 
energetic in calling the attention of the 
public to persons previously unsuspected of 
a weakness for greetings. It persuaded Miss 
Elsie Ferguson to pose for an advertise- 
ment in which she said: 


How happy we stage folks are when we know 
that people appreciate our efforts. It repays us for 
all the hard work, the long hours of rehearsal and 
the tiresome travel. 

And by appreciation I don’t mean just applause 
in the theater. I mean also the greetings we receive 
from people. I treasure these expressions of ap- 
preciation among my most beloved possessions. 

Believe me, nothing is so heartening as to learn 
that someone, somewhere, believes in you enough 
to send you a card. 


Many other actors and actresses, some of 
them of the screen, have also voiced their 
yearning for greeting cards, and no doubt 
they now receive large numbers of them 
from their admirers. Other great public 
figures, also in advertisements, have like- 
wise consented to endorse the plan. Dr. 
Frank Crane, for example, urges the public 
to “‘spread good will at Easter.’’ Miss 
Julia Hoyt says it is well to ‘‘cherish 
friendship as one of life’s greatest joys.” 
Similarly lofty ideas are expressed by 
Dorothy Dix, ‘‘a mother to millions,” 
David Belasco, “‘who never forgets a 
friend,’’ and Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
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So numerous have become the 


propriate for greeting card icing aie 


to their 


complicated the problems relatin 
proper observance that the Greeting 
Association has published a pier 
entitled “Greeting Cards: When and Hoy 
to Use Them.’’ This volume, written by 
Miss Anne Rittenhouse, a student gf 
etiquette, is sold at the nominal price ¢ 
twenty-five cents. Miss Rittenhouse grows 
poetic as she developes her happy them: 


How cheerily the tman’s whistle echog 
through the street! Thrillingly and happily it 
heralds friendliness, the friendliness of i 
from far-off folks who, though half a world apart, 
yet companion us in all our greatest hours, 

Like shuttles flying back and forth, cards of 
greeting weave the Ebric of friendship, and x 
they fly they flash reflections of sunshine inp 
many shaded hours of life. 

For friendship is one of the greatest things in 
the world—it is the silver lining that lightens the 
cloud of sorrow, the pot of gold at the of the 
rainbow. 

In these hurrying times, we need frequent re 
minders of those quict friendships that lie w 
windward of our souls, like anchors of steadfast 
ness. The busiest people most appreciate that “s 
man should keep his friendships in constant 


repair.” 


Abandoning her lyre for a moment, Mis 
Rittenhouse then gives a short history of 
her subject. From ‘‘the dawn of history, 
when stone-age men chiseled upon prom 
inent boulders the first intelligent message 
of the adolescent world, until now, greet- 
ings of one sort or another have changed 
the whole tenor of history,”” she writes. 
Runners passed between ‘‘king and king, 
and chief and chief, carrying the greetings 
of kings.’’ The Apostle James (who ought 
to be enshrined as the patron saint of the 
Greeting Card Association) wrote: “To 
the twelve tribes, which are scattered 
abroad, greetings.’’ The first Christmas 
card of the modern type came much late, 
though. It was designed, Miss Rittenhoux 
has discovered, by J. C. Horsley, R.A., fot 
Sir Henry Cole. That was in England and 
in the year 1846. She goes on: 


It might be far easier to list the people to whom 
you should not send greeting cards. ivery friend 
of yours is delighted to be remembered and maty 
acquaintances who are not within your intimate 
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p eased to hear from you. All greetings 
- os et no matter by whom they are re- 
ot bot probably the most appreciative are 
the aged, the sick, and the lonely. : 

Children, of course, are always delighted to 
have letters or cards come through the mails. And 
shall we not speak of mothers who think con- 
stantly of absent children separated fron them by 

but not by interests? And farhers? Of course 

ey are just as delighted as mothers to hear from 

the boys and girls who have gone away from 
home. , : 

Of all greetings the one most welcome is the 
unexpected greeting—the one that comes on some 
day of gray disillusionment with a gay little 
chuckle of its own. Laughter and cheeriness are 


contagious. 


But I must not give the impression that 
the Greeting Card Book of Etiquette offers 
nothing but poetic thoughts. Those who 
spend their two bits in the hope that it 
contains hints on how to do the correct 
thing receive, at the least, full value for 
their money. One of the *‘first courtesies in 
the sending of greeting cards’’ warns Miss 
Rittenhouse, ‘‘is to be sure that the name 
and address are correct." Greeting cards 





*‘should never be addressed by typewriter.”” 
No card should be mailed ‘‘on which either 
the signature on the card nor the address on 
the envelope is blotted.’’ They are “‘en- 
titled to the same respect and dignity’’ as 
are letters. 

Minute directions are offered by Miss 
Rittenhouse for sending cards to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the members of the Supreme Court, 
the gentlemen of Congress, and officers in 
the Army and Navy. Careful distinctions 
are drawn between ‘‘formal and informal’’ 
cards. It is possible, one finds, to use cards 
for many hitherto unexpected purposes: 
for wedding announcements, to acknow!l- 
edge weck-ends, and to express gratitude 
for gifts. Miss Rittenhouse is an honest 
expert, however, and demonstrates in the 
volume that she is in no way under the 
thumb of her employers. For some pur- 
poses, she admits, personal letters should 
follow the greeting cards. 
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ALABAMA 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Sylacauga Ad- 
vance tackles and disposes of a difficult 
subject: 


Death is a sting, because we do not understand 
it. It is also a privilege, because while those 
who pass through its vale can not come back; 
those left behind can go to those gone before. 
Therefore, it would seem at least that its sting 
is lost in the revelation of its privilege. We can- 
not call back those who are left on to the life 
eternal, that they enjoy in the presence and 
fellowship of the Master while we mourn, as is 
but natural, the passing of their dear little 
friend, faithful over a few things here; we 
cherish the fact that she has but recently been 
made ruler over many, and that we, like her, if 
we profit by His example, using the Christian 
virtues and ideas as our criterian, that we, too, 
can welcome the grim tyrant (death) as a kind 
messenger, sent to translate us from this im- 
perfect to that all-perfect, glorious and cel- 
estrial, beyond where cares and troubles are 
not known, where partings do not come, but to 
live for ever in the joys of our Lord. 


Contrisution to Alabama folk-lore by 
the editor of the eminent Athens Courier: 


A Negro, when asked what he thought of the 
drink just given him, said: ‘‘Just right, boss; 
just right! Ef it had been any worse it would 
have kilt me, and ef it had any better I 
never would have gotten it.” 


CALIFORNIA 


Trisute to a holy man in the B'nai Brith 
of Los Angeles: 


Sinai Congregation of Los Angeles 
Is enjoyed and elates, 

That her leader, Rabbi Mayer Winkler, 
Became a citizen of the United States. 


Being in America only 5% years, 
He masters the language so well, 

His speeches are very enjoyable, 
Those who heard him will tell. 


He is an ornament to the community, 
Has a high and brilliant mind, 

Such a man as Rabbi Mayer Winkler 
Is not so easy to find. 


Sinai Congregation is very fortunate, 
Such a leader to possess, 

In every way and manner, 
He is a perfect success. 
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May he live many years, 
The leader of the Congregation to be 
May he and his family, ; 
Have a life full of glee. 


PioNoLocicaL note by the music critic of 
the Herald, of the same dreadful town: 


Miss Elsa Alsen was in the city today, com. 
pleting ye ay oe for her appearance with 
the Los Angeles Civic Opera Company. She isa 
lively woman, with mischievous brown eyes, 
and a rich Nordic accent. 


Antuem of the Fresno Rotary Club, sung 
to the tune of “‘Oh, It Ain't Gonna Rain 
No More”’: 


Oh, there ain’t no flies on us. 

There ain't no flies on us: 

There may be flies on some of you guys, 
But there ain't no flies on us. 

Oh, there ain't no crumbs on us. 

There ain't no crumbs on us: 

There may be crumbs e@n some of you bums, 
But there ain't no crv.abs on us. 

Oh, there ain't no bugs on us, 

There ain't no bugs on us; 

There may be bugs on some of your mugs, 
But there ain't no bugs on us. 


Tue Hon. Samuel G. Mortland, speaking 
before the leaders of the furniture pro 
fession assembled in convention in San 
Francisco: 
The aompeas is the finest institution of learn- 
ing in the United States today. Four years of 
conscientious and thoughtful study of the 
papers will give a young man a broader educa- 
tion than can be gained in any university. 


CONNECTICUT 


Tue Hon. Louis M. Pawlett, secretary of 
the Bridgeport Rotary Club: 
I believe that in back of Rotary there is some 
thing bigger and broader and finer than any- 
thing that has ever been given to mankind 
before. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Specimen of the confidential information 
sent out to the gaping Babbitts of the 
Republic by the om Fred H. Marvia, 
head of the Key Men of America, an orgat- 
ization of patriots: 
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The division which has come in the Protestant 
churches of the world between those called 
Fundamentalists and those called Modernists 
js a clever Socialist-Communist movement. 
The Fundamentalists, who remain strict in the 
creed, likewise refuse to be swept off their feet 
by the emotional cries of ‘no more war”’ or the 
more subtle, but none the less deadly slogan, 
“eroduction for use, not for profit.’’ The incep- 
tion, the dictation, the suggestions for Modern- 
ism, as it is expressed in the Protestant churches 
today, will be found in the literature of the 
Socialist-Communist groups. 


Tur principles of Hearst Journalism, asset 
forth in a memorandum for the reporters 
of the Washington Times: ; 
The Washington Times should be full of bright, 


snappy, interesting local stories. 

¢ have a natural tendency to place em- 
phasis on matters which are ponderous, dull 
and uninteresting. We must resist this tendency. 

We must consider that the COMPOSITE 
newspaper reader does not care a hang about 
tax rates, budgets, insurance, disarmament, 
naval appropriations, public utilities policies, 
aati improvements, Of scores of other 
subjects which may appear to be important. 

Newspaper readers are mo intercSea in Sories 
which contain the elements mo dominant in the 
primitive emotions of themselves, namely: 

1. SELP-PRESERVATION. 

2. Lovg, or Repre DUCTION. 

3. AmBiTIoNn. 

Stories containing one of these elements are 
good; those which contain two of the elements 
are better; those which contain all three ele- 
ments form first-class newspaper material. 

Sexr-preservation—Under this heading come 
stories of murder, suicide, rescues, accidents, 
fights, facts as to health, food, liquor, etc. 

Love, or Repropucrion—This element is 
contained in stories of marriage, scandal, 
divorce, human triangles, romances, unusual 
acts done with love motive, jealousy, sex at- 
traction, etc. 

Amarrion—The ambition element is con- 
tained in articles tending to stimulate the 
reader to emulate the activity of a character 
in the story. Sports come under this classi- 
fication. 

The ambition element is aroused, also, by 
the mystery factor in a story. Mystery forms a 
challenge to the intelligence, and it thus 
stimulates the reader to buy further editions 
to note whether his solvtion, perhaps un- 
consciously made, is verified. 

For example: The Hall-Mills story contained 
all three major-interest elements. The killings 
provided the self-preservation element. The 
intimacy of the preacher with Mrs. Mills in- 
troduced the love element. The mystery of who 
did the killings, why and how, challenged the 
intelligence and fired the reader's ambition to 
solve the problem. 

Let us write our stories for the composiTs 
reader. 


Let us minimize stories which do not c 
the major-interest elements. Let us nant, 
or cover perfunctorily, subjects which are 
merely important, but not interesting. 

Let the same principles apply to headline 
writing, selection and editing of telegraph 
news and departmental features. 

A bonus of $5 will be paid for the best written 
local story each week, until further notice. 
The city editor wil! be the judge. 

A bonus of $5 will be paid the copy desk for 
the best headline of the week. This will be 
awarded by a vote of the copy editors, the head 
of the desk to cast two votes if necessary to 
break a tie. 

Avsry C. Marks, Jr. 


FLORIDA 


Tue state of civilization in this incom- 
parable commonwealth. 


“Obscene, vile and vicious” books are being 
kept in the libraries of the Florida State College 
for Women at Tallahassee and the University 
of Florida at Gainesville, in violation of the 
State's criminal code, it was charged by a citi- 
zens’ committee headed by L. A. Tatum, an 
elder of the Presbyterian church of this city, 
and A. Pichard, deacon of the First Baptist 
Church, before the State Board of Education, 
in session here yesterday. 

The committee had prepared a typewritten 

rt of seventeen pages containing quotations 
objectionable passages compiled from books 
in use in the two institutions. Many of the 
passages relating to sex were highly obscene, 
the committee charged. 

Among the authors mentioned in the com- 
mittee rt were Freud, Van Teslar, F. H. 
Allport, Edward A. Ross, G. Stanley Hall, 
Bertrand Russell, George Bernard Shaw and 
Upton Sinclair. 


GEORGIA 


Tue Hon. Morgan Blake, sports editor of 
the celebrated Atlanta Journal: 


Jesus Christ was the Greatest Sportsman Who 
ever lived. 


Tue editor of the Dahlonega Nugget tells 
his woes to his readers: 


The doctor said we didn’t have enough teeth 
to chew our food properly. So after due con- 
sideration we decided that a metal food chopper 
would be more servictable and cheaper than a 
set hammered out of a gold nugget by a dentist, 
and now have one on hand, fastened to the table 
by our side and by turning the crank can grind 
our beans, chicken and dumplings in any quan- 
tity desired without tiring our jaws the least 
bit, or having any pain in our head, body or 


toe nails. 
ILLINOIS 


Extract from an article by the Hon. 
Roger Sherman, president of the Illinois 
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State Bar Association, in the American 


Law Review: 


Successful lawyers, in the last analysis, are 
nothing but good salesmen. That statement 
may shock some of us, but it is a fact. Life itself, 
from the cradle to the grave is nothing but 
salesmanship in the last analysis. The baby 
sells its parents at the outset. That is an casy 

position in most cases. They are usually sold 
in advance. Nevertheless he does sell them and 
sell them completely; the child comes along 
and he sells his companions. He tries to make 
them think that he is a pretty agreeable kind of 
a boy, if he is a boy. Then he must sell his 
teachers, and he usually does sell them. When 
he gets a little older, and picks out some par- 
ticular girl, he has the oak of selling himself 
to her. Practicing law is practicing salesman- 
ship. 


Yewtxs prepared for the use of pupils in 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools by the 


national headquarters of the W. C. T. U. 
at Christian Evanston: 

Down with the bootlegger! 

Up with the law! 


Vote for Law Enforcement! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 


Beer and wine—never, never, never! 
Boys and girls—ever, ever, ever! 
Beer and whiskey—both a curse! 

I drink water—safety first! 


KENTUCKY 
Tue Hon. Clarence C. Hieatt, of Louisville, 


— of the National Association of 


eal Estate Boards: 


I always insist that the business of the realtor 
in all of its many phases is the most complex 
and difficult, and therefore the most interesting 
activity of man—that because of this, the 
appeal it makes should attract the interest and 
stir the ambition of the finest brains in the 
world. In no other field of human endeavor is 
there the same opportunity for the application 
of high vision, ripened judgment as tireless 
energy. 


MARYLAND FREE STATE 


ReassurRING Card in the celebrated Crisfield 
Times: 
CoMMUNICATED 


To whom it may concern: 

We, the undersigned, who have been guests 
at the Rectory of St. John’s many times, wish 
to state: 

Fir, That there has been no gambling, or 
crap shooting. 

Second, That any curious person may come 
and visit the Rectory and investigate for them- 
selves. 

Third, Persons circulating any such malicious 


rumors are cither mistaken or deliberately mig. 
representing conditions. 
Signed: 

Witson Warp, 
L. Jerrerson Fretps, 
Rocer Ricoin, 
Norman Bett, 
Metvin E. Tutt, 
Crayton Ty.zr, 
Lirrteton T. Drypen, 
Tomas Lanpon, 
Leroy Hinman, 
Tom Ruicorn, 
Norris Ennis, 
R. G. Somzrs, 
Joun Hoitanp. 


Reassurinc words from a correspondent 
of Hearst’s Baltimore American: 


I wish to state that local Law Enforcement has 
been a success. Baltimore is now as dry as it 
was before Prohibition. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ExutTant dithyrambs printed on the 
front page of Industry, the organ of the 
Associated Industries of this great State, 
five days after Sacco and Vanzetti wer 
bumped off: 


Old Massachusetts, there she stands! 
A flaming sword within her hands— 
A beacon light to other lands, 
Massachusetts, there she stands. 

The citadel of Liberty, 

Home of the brave, State of the fre— 
The Shield of true democracy, 
Massachusetts, there she stands. 


O Massachusetts, loved and fair! 

To thee allegiance now ~ve swear; 
For law and order still to dare, 

That right may flourish everywhere. 
What tho’ disloyal, ruffian bands 
Assail thy fame with blood-red hands! 
Eternal truth our faith commands— 
Massachusetts, there she stands! 


MICHIGAN 


Human progress in the great city of 
Detroit, as described by a reader of the 
New Republic: 


With the automobile, one single type was at- 
tracted to Detroit in a sort of gold-rush; the 
young, hustling, industrial go-getter came m 
such numbers that neither he nor his family 
could be assimilated into chat group that nor 
mally leads in a city’s esthetic enrichment. He 
wasn't interested in Detroit; he had no roots 
there; he was, and is, content to make his 
money there without intention of making 
his home or of caring that it should become the 
kind of place he would enjoy as a home. These 
newcomers, holding the balance of power, have 
been content to see the city lose much of is 
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charm and seemliness; trees are gone, u liness 
is everywhere in a mushroom growth of cheap 
buildings; dirt and untidiness are the despair 
of an overworked board of health, politics are 
well meaning but impotent, and a tolerable 
climate has been murked with a smoke pall 
that rivals Pittsburgh, without Pittsburgh's ex- 
cuse. Even the water supply is flavored with a 
colicky chlorine; in fact, anything goes that 
does not interfere with production. 


NEBRASKA 


Lrrerary criticism by the erudite chief 
editorial writer of the Alliance Times- 
Herald, one of the leading papers of this 


great State: 


At last we've scanned “Elmer Gantry,” the 
new tirade by Upton Sinclair. It’s just like 
“The Brass Check,"’ ‘“The Jungle,’’ and many 
other books by the man with the great pet 
peeve. He wrote “The Brass Check" because 
the newspapers refused to print his guff in the 
form of signed interviews. He wrote “The 
Jungle” because he was sore at the packers, 
and now some minister must have offended him 
and he has written a story that is an insult to 
the noblest profession on God's green earth. 
Here and there we find an Elmer Gantry in 
every walk of life. Alliance had one. But he no 
more represented the ministry of this or any 
other city than a flea represents a collie dog. 
Sinclair has made light of the small town, the 
business men’s clubs and every organization 
except the Reds. He is becoming a national 
menace, and the only way to curb him is to 
refuse to buy his printed spleen. 


NEW YORK 


VariaTIOns upon Jeremiah x1, 8-13, by the 


editor of the eminent Babylon Leader: 


People of Babylon: We have in our midst a 
team of young men who beat a team which 
ranks with College Point, Port Washington and 
other strong teams, and still we do not notice 
them, encourage them. We say Babylon is pro- 
gressing. Truly so, but in what trend? Babylon 
is progressing materially only and not spiritu- 
ally. In this fast developing community, the 
foundation of true America, the national sport 
of true America, baseball, is being allowed to 
die out due to non-support. Are we so grossly 
imbued in the practice of material gain that we 
cannot devote a little spare time, a few spare 
words in the encouragement of local baseball? 


Lusa prose from the mighty pen of the 
chief editorial writer of the Syracuse 
Journal: 


The Rev. Dr. Adolph Guttman, spiritual guide 
and Jewish leader, i gone to eternal sleep. His 
life as minister and man was exotic as the Blush 
tose in the garden of time. 





of the Western 


illiterate collegians by the s literati 
Union Telegraph Company: 


We are behind you for victory. Bring home the 
bacon. 

Give them everything you have. We expect 
you home as victors. 

Tree is behind you, rooting for victory. 
Fight with everything you have and bring 
home the bacon. 

We are proud of you. Make us doubly proud 
today by a victorious game. 

oe a5 "s teams are never known as losers. We 
are rooting for you to keep that reputation and 
bring home the bacon. Here's to victory. 

Everyone in..... is with you today, rooting 
for victory. Fight with everything you have 
boys and bring back victory. 


IncipenT in the life of a great American 
thinker, as recorded by the Hon. Vincent 
Treanor in the eminent Evening World: 


Tunney lay on the rubbing board in the dressing- 
room at Stroudsburg. The room was filled with 
Gene's friends and well-wishers. Lou Fink, the 
trainer, was working over his charge when in 
walked Jimmy Bronson. He looked at Gene 
admiringly. 

“Gene,” he began without any ceremony, 
“you are a man of destiny. God put a figure in 
uniform in that war over there to acquit him- 
self with glory and then come back to win the 
championship. Gene, you are that man. The 
mantle fits you.” 

The little speech was impressively rendered. 
Jimmy Eagleton, the Greenwich Village boy- 
hood pal of Tunney, bowed his head reverently. 
Dudley Field Malone, sitting in a rocker, and 
certainly not given to mawkish sentiment, 
nodded in seeming belief. Others received the 
solemn declaration in respectful silence. Tunney 
rolled over on his side. Fe looked searchingly 
at Bronson, but said nothing. 

The writer thought that from that moment 
Tunney had a different 2 Apparently 
lethargic, at least to us, he became more 
spirited. There was more pe to his sparring 
bouts. He landed on the big and little ba 
more studiously and with unmistakable de- 
liberation. He was, if anything, more cheerful. 
No one knows what he thought before that, 
but now he began to fairly exude confidence. 


From a list of prizes offered for solid con- 
tributions to the fine arts: 


SEVEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, donated to 
the Art Center of New York by Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., will be used to provide prizes 
for the best architectural suggestions for im- 
proved hot dog stands. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Net results of Law Enforcement in the 
principality of the Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
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as reported by the Hickory correspondent 


of the Winston-Salem Journal: 


Corn liquor has reached the lowest price in 
years in Western North Carolina, according to 
ons familiar with the market price of the 
uid. Gallon lots, according to the best reports, 
are being sold as cheaply as $5 retail. The aver- 
age, these reports say, is between $6 and $7 
allon, delivered at the door. Chief of Police 
. W. Lentz told the City Council that persons 
whom he arrested on charges pertaining to the 
Volstead law had given him information that 
Western North Carolina's purest could be pur- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue Leaders of Thought of Harris 
cut loose at the Shriners’ convention x 
Atlantic City: 


Zembo Temple plans one of the most unj 

stunts in the entire session. This will take Place 
tomorrow morning at eleven o'clock, when its 
various units will march up the beach front 
from their headquarters to the Steel Pier all in 
red bathing suits. The Zembo Band of seventy 
pieces and the bugle and drum corps will fur. 
nish music while the driil units go through 


chased at $1 per pint, which is about half the their unique mancuvers. Following this they } 
price of two years ago. will form in a straight line in number nearly 
200 and in this formation march into the water 
OHIO until nothing but their heads will be visible, 
Hymeneat luxury among the yee SOUTH DAKOTA ‘ 
Aframericans of Cincinnati, as described A PIG AIF t 
by the correspondent there of the eminent ‘*NATOMICAL ane patho ogica marvel te. s 
Pittsburg Ceurier: ported by the Geddes News: ‘ 
Notable and unique among the wedding gifts + malian —_ es ~~ on pr san the f 
was the wedding cake, the most elaborate " me — his - —s Sie gee € 
which has ever graced a similar occasion in Sy CS SS CE Get ee ee ee | 
Cincinnati. Representatives from every leading ININE . 
hotel and bakery in the city, having heard of TENNESSEE | 
it, had called to marvel at its size and exquisite News dispatch from Knoxville, known } 
workmanship and to question its baker, who _ : 
stood by its side. Tier on tier this wonderful o world oer for the high moral level 
piece of pastry rose until it reached the height Of its citizenry: | 


of four feet, adorned by wedding bells and a 
miniature bride and groom and surrounded by 
an enclosed park, built of loaf sugar, with tiny 
porticos ead | a brown sugar driveway, while 
on each side were pools with live gold fish 
swimming about. 


Herbert C. Sanford, teacher of the A B C Bible 
Class, returned to Knoxville last night after a 
four weeks vacation trip that carried him to 
Florida, the Isle of Pines, New York City, At 
lantic City, Washington, points along the At 
lantic Coast and North Carolina cities. During 
his absence Mr. Sanford spent more than four 


OKLAHOMA hours each day writing post cards to friends 

Tue Hon. Henry S. Johnston, Governor of ape and members of the Bible 

of this illustrious commonwealth, as VIRGINIA | 
reported by the Oklahoma News, of Okla- ? ; 

homa City: Rotarian Joseph Turner, of Roanoke, a | 
reported by the World-News: ; 


Predicting the second coming of Christ as a 
certainty, scoring Modernists and critics of the 
Bible, Governor Henry S. Johnston addressed 
the congregation of the Capitol Hill Christian 
Church Sunday night. “Christ is coming 
again,’ he said. “‘It may take 500 or 1000 
years, but He is coming.” 


OREGON 


Tue mind of the American policeman, 
disclosed by a Corvallis dispatch: 


Although authorities in the city are holding 
James Parker on suspicion that he may be 
Harry Hill, wanted at Streator, Illinois, for 
killing his mother, doubt that he is the Chicago 

outh was expressed today as description of 
im shows that he is two inches shorter than 
Hill. Police believe, however, that he is wanted 
in Chicago for something, basing this opinion 
on his unwillingness to talk. 


Rotary is not built around material progress. 
It is merely one posture of the soul. 


WASHINGTON 


Cutturat news from the celebrated towa 
of Olympia, capital of this great State: 


After months devoted to State-wide tours on 
which he boasted that under no circumstances 
would he give his approval to contracts calling 
for the purchase of expeusive spittoons for 
new Capitol building, Governor Roland H. 
Hartley, by his own free will and volition, 
without coercion or intimidation, has attached 
his signature to a voucher calling for the put 
chase of 56 cuspidors, four to cost $100 each and 
the remaining 52 to cost $14 apiece. The four 
large ones are of bronze and will go in the 
main rotunda of the Capitol; the smaller ones 
are for the various offices, 
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PROFESSOR JERRY THOMAS 


BY HERBERT ASBURY 


me Lord smiled benevolently upon 

the city of New Haven, Connecticut, 

on a stormy Winter's night in 1825, 
and His official tot-bearer, the stork, rode 
the gale from Heaven and deposited a little 
stranger within the humble cottage home 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Daniel Thomas, 
respectable though pious people, who were 
ever ready to drop a coin into the collection 
plate or provide a fried chicken for the 
pastor. They gazed upon the infant in be- 
wildered but worshipping awe, and lis- 
tened raptly to the wails which racked his 

y frame. They named him Jeremiah. 

“We'll make him a preacher,” said Mr. 
Thomas. “Or a professor,’’ he added, 
thinking of the adjacent Yale College and 
the dignified savants of the faculty. 

“A preacher," Mrs. Thomas decided, 
and murmured ecstatically. ‘“The Reverend 
Jeremiah Thomas! Oh, Will, maybe a 
D.D.!"" 

“Of course,’” agreed Mr. Thomas. “By 
all means 2 D.D.”’ 

But, alas, for the fond hopes of doting 
parents! A power transcending that of man 
had'decreed the fate of the innocent babe, 
and nosuch exalted destiny had been plotted 
for him upon the heavenly charts. He 
did not become the Rev. Jeremiah Thomas; 
it was not writteri that he should receive 
and interpret, and, when necessary, amend 
the commands and wishes of the Almighty. 
Nor did he become a teacher at Yale, al- 
though the Yale boys learned much from 
him before he left New Haven to give his 
Message to the world. Instead he became 
simply Jerry Thomas—but for more than 
three score years he lived a life of singular 
usefulness, and blessed many communities 





with the abundance of his service. He was 
a great artist with a touch of true genius, 
and the importance of his influence upon 
the gentler and more zxsthetic aspects of 
American culture has been neither properly 
recognized nor adequately estimated. In- 
deed, he lies in an obscure grave, untopped 
by granite shaft or public memorial. 
Briefly, Jerry Thomas was a bartender. 
But what a bartender! His name should 
never be mentioned in the same breath 
with that of the frowsy gorilla who, in 
these dark days of Prohibition, may be 
found lounging behind the bar of a dingy 
basement speakeasy, sloshing luke-warm 
ginger-ale into a dirty glass half-filled with 
raw alcohol, and then calling the unspeak- 
able concoction a drink. Jerry Thomas had 
nothing in common with this Volsteadian 
simian; there is no more a basis for com- 
paring them than there is for comparing 
Michael Angelo to Bud Fisher, or Dante 
to Eddie Guest. For Jerry Thomas was 
neither frowsy nor an ape; he was, indeed, 
an imposing and lordly figure of a man 
(Homo sapiens), portly, sleck and jovial, 
and yet possessed of immense dignity. A 
jacket of pure and spotless white encased 
his great bulk, and a huge and handsome 
mustache, neatly trimmed in the arresting 
style called walrus, adorned his lip and lay 
caressingly athwart his plump and rosy 
cheeks. He presented an inspiring spectacle 
as he leaned upon the polished mahogany 
of his bar, amid the gleam of polished 
silver and cut glass, and impressively pro- 
nounced the immemorial greeting, ‘What 
will it be, gentlemen?’’—a sacred rite 
which the modern poison slinger has cor- 
rupted into a swipe at a pine board with a 
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greasy cloth and a peevish, ‘Whatcha 
want, gents? Hooch?” 

In these decayed and evangelical times, 
when drinking has reverted to a savage 
guzzling of liquid dynamite, the name of 

Thomas arouses no answering spark 
of manhood from the craven victims of 
bootleg liquor or the cowed and beaten 
slaves who labor in the gloomy galleys of 
the Anti-Saloon League. But to the an- 
cients who weep beside the bier of a lost 
art it brings back beautiful memories of 
golden fizzes and stimulating juleps, of 
cobblers, slings and sangarees. For Jerry 
Thomas was the greatest drink mixer of 
his age; his praises were sung by enlight- 
ened and Christian men from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the barren coast of Maine, and 
from the Golden Gate to Broadway. Aye, 
even in Europe he was recognized as a 
master craftsman; he visited Liverpool, 
Southampton, London and Paris in 1859, 
bearing with him his magnificent set of 
solid silver bar utensils, constructed at a 
cost of $4,000 for his own personal use, 
and astounded the effete drinkers of the 
Old World with the variety and extent of 
his virtuosity. 

It was Jerry Thomas—tise, please—who 
invented those celebrated cold weather 
beverages which have come down to us as 
the blue blazer aad the Tom and Jerry, the 
former a powerful concoction of burning 
whiskey and boiling water which, if prop- 
erly employed, would render the hot water 
bottle obsolete. And it was Jerry Thomas 
who, a few years before the Civil War, 
gave the aid and encouragement of his 
genius to the cocktail, then a meek and 
lowly beverage pining for recognition and 
appreciation, and by self-sacrificing work 
in the laboratory raised it to its rightful 
place among the drinks. A perfect flood of 
mew mixtures soon showered upon a de- 
lighted world, and the Metropolitan Hotel 
at Prince street and Broadway, in New 
York, where Jerry was Principal Bartender 
in the days when New York was the scene 
of the soundest drinking on earth, became 
the first great cocktail house. 


As a mark of gratitude for his invention 
of the Tom and Jerry and the blue blazer, 
and for his researches in the field of the 
cocktail, his host of admirers invested him 
with the honorable, if honorary, title of 
Professor, by which he was thereafter 
known, and which he carried with becom- 
ing dignity through the remainder of his 
earthly pilgrimage. Thus he fulfilled one 
of the ambitions which his father had 
expressed for him as he lay, a helpless little 
one, in the cradle of the New Haven cot- 
tage. But the church, ever an obstacle to 
human progress, failed to recognize his 


genius. 


II 


But it was not only as a scientist and 
beverage dispenser that Professor Thomas 
deserves a monument and the plaudits 
which are now wasted upon generals, 
bishops, movie actors, channel swimmers 
and aviators, for his interests were numer- 
ous and his fame in other lines was great; 
in many different ways, indeed, he lent 
force and direction to the cultural advance 
of the nation. He was a pioneer minstrel 
showman of the Pacific Coast, and owned 
a music hall in New York wherein Lew 
Dockstader began the career which was to 
make him the most celebrated minstrel 
man of his time; and he sponsored the first 
public exhibition of Thomas Nast’s car- 
toons, and did much to popularize the 
work of that famous artist. And he also 
achieved renown as a collector; he owned 
more than three hundred gourds, of every 
conceivable shape and size, the finest and 
most important group of these natural 
curiosities in the United States, if not in 
the world. Indeed, the collection may well 
have been unique. Moreover, he was an 
author whose works have been sadly 
neglected by the critics, even by those 
high-powered, super-intellectuals among 


them who possess the occult power of 


reading things in a book that the writer 
never heard of. These giants sing the 
praises of realism, yet they have persis 
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tently ignored the product of one of the 
few men who were ever able to make the 
real even more so, and who at the same 
time could take a frightened, trembling 
wretch and by the skillful application of 
a cocktail, a cobbler, a julep or a sangaree, 
sweetened to his taste, transform him into 
a stalwart hero, eager and able to bear the 
world upon his shoulders. The attention 
of these critics is respectfully invited to the 
yolume into which Professor Thomas 
poured the vials of his wisdom, nay, his 
very soul, and published under this simple 
title: 
HOW TO MIX DRINKS, 


or, 


THE BON VIVANT’S COMPANION 


Containing Clear and Reliable Directions for Mix- 
ing all the Beverages Used in the United States, 
Together with the Most Popular British, 
French, German, Italian, Russian and Span- 
ish Recipes, Embracing Punches, Juleps, 
Cobblers, etc., etc., etc., in Endless 
Variety. 


By JERRY THOMAS 


Formerly Principal Bartender at the Metropolitan 
Hotel, New York, and the Planters’ House, St, Louis. 
TO WHICH IS APPENDED 
A MANUAL FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
of 
Corprars, Liquors, Fancy Syrups, Erc., Erc., 
After the Most Approved Methods Now Used in 
the Distillation of Liquors and Beverages, De- 
signed for the Special Use of Manufacturers 
and Dealers in Wines and Spirits, Grocers, 
Tavern Keepers and Private Families, the 
Same Being Adapted to the Trade of 
the United States and Canada. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PESCRIPTIVE ENGRAVINGS. 
The Whole Containing 
Over 600 Vatuasie Recipss. 
By Curistian Scnuttz, 
Professor of Chemistry, Apothecary and Manufac- 
turer of Wines, Liquors, Cordials, etc., etc., from 
Berne, Switzerland. 


This erudite work first appeared early in 
1862, and quickly went through half a 
dozen large printings. Said the preface to 
the first edition: 


It struck us that a list of all the social drinks— 
the composite beverages, if we may call them so— 
of America, would really be one of the curiosities 
of jovial literature; and that if it was combined 
with a catalogue of the mixtures common to 
other nations, and made practically useful by the 





addition of a concise description of the various 
processes for brewing each, it would be a blessing 
to mankind. There would be no excuse for imbib- 
ing, with such a book at hand, the villainous 
compounds of as Goths and Vandals, 
who know no more of the amenities of a bon-vivant 
existence than a Hottentot can know of the bou- 
uet of champagne. ‘There's philosophy,” says 
Pather Tom in the drama, “even in a jug of 
punch."’ We claim the credit of philosophy preach- 
ing by example, then, to no ordinary extent in 
the composition of this volume, for our index ex- 
hibits the title of eighty-six different kinds of 
punches, together with a universe of cobblers, 
juleps, bitters, cups, slings, shrubs, etc., each and 
all of which the reader is carefully educated how 
to concoct in the choicest manner. For the per- 
fection of this education the name, alone, of 
erry Thomas is a sufficient guarantee. He has 
travelled Europe and America in search of all that 
is recondite in this branch of the spirit art. He has 
been the Jupiter Olympus of the bar at the Metro- 
litan Hotel in this city. He was the presiding 
city at the Planters’ House, St. Louis. He has 
been the proprietor of one of the most recherché 
saloons in New Orleans as well as in New York. 
His very name is synonymous in the lexicon of 
mixed drinks with all that is rare and original. 
And as he is as inexorable as the Medes and Per- 
sians in his principle that no excellent drink can 
be made out of anything but excellent materials, 
we conceive that we are safe in asserting that 
whatever may be pps after his directions will 
be able to speak eloquently for itself. ‘Good wine 
needs no bush,"’ Shakespeare tells us, and over one 
of Jerry's mixtures eulogy is quite as redundant. 


So rapturously was ‘“The Bon Vivant's 
Companion”’ acclaimed, andso phenomenal 
its success, that scores of imitations soon 
appeared, and the book-stalls of the nation 
groaned beneath the weight of volumes 
purporting to give directions for the con- 
cocting of all sorts of delectable beverages. 
But through all this excess of publishing 
Professor Thomas's work remained stead- 
fastly first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
everywhere accepted as the production of 
a Great Master. Even to this day the real 
adept at manipulating a cocktail-shaker 
and other such utensils, one who ap- 
proaches the act of compounding a drink 
in the proper humbleness of spirit, regards 
it somewhat as the Modernist regards the 
Scriptures: as perhaps a trifle out-moded by 
later discoveries, yet still worthy of all 
respect and reverence as the foundation of 
his creed and practice. The last edition of 
it was published in 1887, and was some- 
thing to weep over, for not only had the 
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elegant preface and the important con- 
tribution of Professor Schultz been omitted, 
but Professor Thomas's bursts of lyric 
writing had been subjected to the censori- 
ous scissors and the ravening blue pencil, 
and the title of the work had been changed 
from the roisteringly significant ‘‘Bon 
Vivant’s Companion” to the vulgar and 
prosaic ‘‘Bartender’s Guide, or, How to 
Mix All Kinds of Plain and Fancy Drinks."’ 
Worse, the elegant preface had given way 
to uninspiring ‘‘Hints to Bartenders."’ In 
this form the book lacked spirit; it was 
little more than a dull account of instruc- 
tions to take a little of this and a little of 
that, shake them up and pour them down. 
I have been unable to find any record of 
how and when Professor Thomas passed 
to his reward, but I should not be surprised 
to learn that he expired of shock and 
horror with the final edition of his in- 
valuable contribution to American science 
and culture in his hands. It is impossible 
to believe that he acquiesced in the edito- 
rial mutilations. 

When Professor Thomas sat down to 
write ‘“The Bon Vivant’s Companion" and 
spray his nectarian delights upon a parched 
and thirsty world, he was very fvll of his 
subject—I speak figuratively—and his en- 
thusiasm took the form of appending 
brief but appropriate comment to certain 
of his most beloved recipés. Thus, when he 
had set down the sum total of human 
knowledge concerning the preparation of 
that blood brother to the cocktail, the 
brandy crusta, one snifter of which would 
make a Prohibition agent of today burst 
into tears and tear up his bootlegging con- 
tracts, he added, ‘‘then smile.’’ Again, 
when he had described a favorite beverage 
in great and glamorous detail, he con- 
cluded with the simple injunction, ‘‘Im- 
bibe!’’ Occasionally he soared into the 
more rarefied strata of literary endeavor 
and brought down a poem; it is to one of 
these inspired moments, when the mantle 
of Omar lay caressingly across his shoul- 
ders, that we are indebted for the proper 
method of preparing mulled wine, a not 
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so mild beverage which in those si 
and lawless days was usually consumed 
amid the tender intimacies of the home: 

First, my dear Madam, you must take 

Nine eggs, which carefully you'll break— 

Into a bowl you'll drop the white, 

The yolks into another by it. 

Let Betsy beat the whites with switch, 

Till they appear quite frothed and rich— 

Another hand the yolks must beat 

With sugar, which will make them sweet; 

Three or four spoonfuls maybe will do, 

Though some, perhaps, would take but two, 

Into a skillet next you'll pour 

A bottle of good wine, or more— 

Put half a pint of water, too, 

Or it may prove too strong for you; 

And while the eggs (by two) are beating, 

The wine and water may be heating; 

But, when it comes to boiling heat, 

The yolks and whites together beat 

With half a pint of water more— 

Mixing them well, then gently pour 

Into the skillet with the wine, 

And stir it briskly all the time. 

Then pour if off into a pone ‘ 

Grate nutmeg in to make it richer. 

Then drink it hot, for he’s a fool, 

Who lets such precious liquor cool. 


Ill 


The Dictionary of American Biography 
and other such standard works of reference, 
to their shame be it said, contain no ac 
counts of Professor Thomas’s life, and ex- 
tensive research has failed to unearth any 
information about the period of his early 
youth. It seems fair to assume, however, 
that he did not attend Yale College or 
otherwise employ his time in dissipation, 
for at the age of twenty we find him a vary 
eager but humble assistant to the Principai 
Bartender of a New Haven saloon, where 
he soon attracted favorable attention by 
his indefatigable quest of knowledge and 
lush inventiveness. He remained in New 
Haven for two years, constantly adding to 
his store of wisdom, and conducting a 
series of experiments by which he defi- 
nitely disproved the theory, then widely 
held, and in recent years revived, that the 
alcoholic capacity of the American college 
boy was (and is) unlimited. In 1847, hav- 
ing exhausted New Haven as well as 4 
majority of the Yale lads, he decided to 
seck hardier subjects for his tests, and so 
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shipped before the mast and sailed out of 
New York aboard the bark Annie Smith. 
The skipper of the Annie Smith was a no- 
torious martinet, but he served excellent 
grog, and Professor Thomas hoped that 
with this as a basis he might invent some- 
thing which would relieve the sailor's life 
of much of its hardship. The plight of the 
seaman had always saddened him. 

The Annie Smith docked at San Francisco 
in the early Fall of 1849, after an eventful 
voyage around Cape Horn, and Professor 
Thomas left the vessel without the for- 
mality of saying good-bye to the skipper, 
for that verjuiced person had failed to 
recognize genius even when it was con- 
stantly under foot, and had looked with 
vigorous disapproval upon all his attempts 
to improve the grog and drinking habits of 
the crew. The Professor wisely remained in 
seclusion until the Annie Smith had sailed 
on her return voyage, and then became 
first assistant to the Principal Bartender of 
the El Dorado saloon, a famous resort of 
early San Francisco. There he continued 
his researches, and found excellent labo- 
ratory animals in the booted, bewhiskered, 
red-shirted, artillery-laden miners who 
flocked into the Dorado eager to exchange 
their new-found wealth for the products 
of the bartender’s genius. For these gentle- 
men, rough of exterior but sound drinkers, 
Professor Thomas prepared the simple 
beverages of the period, but on occasion he 
also compounded novel mixtures which 
crashed through their systems and shook 
them loose from their boots, or at any rate 
from their gold dust. It is related that 
once, when a party of desperadoes swarmed 
into the El Dorado intent upon robbery, 
he suavely suggested that they refresh 
themselves before proceeding with their 
nefarious enterprise. They assented, where- 
upon he prepared a dram which stretched 
them quivering and helpless upon the 
floor. The Vigilantes then hanged them 
with considerable ceremony. 

Professor Thomas refused to divulge the 
composition of the potion with which he 
had laid the bandits low, insisting that it 


had neither commercial value nor artistic 
merit, and that he would never again mix 
it unless confronted by a similar emergency. 
So far as can be ascertained he died with 
the secret locked in his heart. But the 
undoing of the robbers had not exhausted 
his powers of invention, as the customers 
of the El Dorado learned a few days later, 
when there came into the saloon a giant 
laden with gold dust and with three layers 
of pistols strapped about his equator. He 
had been many months in the mines and 
was fit to be tied; he yearned for adventure, 
and loudly proclaimed that whiskey was 
a beverage for nursing infants, and that the 
only way a distillery could get him would 
be to fall upon him. 

“Barkeep!” he roared. ‘Fix me up some 
hell-fire that'll shake me right down to my 
gizzard!"’ 

Professor Thomas surveyed him calmly 
and shrewdly estimated his capacity, 
which was obviously abnormal. He real- 
ized that here, at last, was a man worthy 
of his genius. 

“Come back in an hour,”’ he said. “I 
shall have something for you then.” 

The giant stamped out of the saloon, and 
Professor Thomas retired to the back room. 
His reputation, he realized, was at stake; 
if he did not produce something which 
would take the roar out of that colossus, 
all would be lost, even honor. So he grap- 
pled with the problem, and within an 
hour emerged, his brow wrinkled by 
furrows from the violence of his effort, but 
with a magnificent idea sizzling and crack- 
ling in his brain. A deep silence fell upon 
the crowded barroom as the Professor, 
looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, moved slowly into position behind 
the bar, and with great care took from 
their places in a special rack two silver 
mugs, with handles. These were the show 
utensils of the El Dorado, for they had 
been imported from New York at great 
expense, and the mere fact that they were 
being handled was sufficient to indicate 
that something of importance impended. 
Carefully setting the mugs upon the bar, 
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Professor Thomas twirled his great mus- 
tache and turned to his audience. 

““Gentlemen!"’ he announced, impres- 
sively, ‘‘you are about to witness the birth 
of a new beverage!"’ 

A sigh of anticipation arose from the 
assemblage, and with one accord the mass 
of men moved forward, respectfully, until 
they stood five deep before the bar, with 
the giant, still booted, in the front rank. 
Professor Thomas smiled, and quietly 
poured a tumbler full of Scotch whiskey 
into one of the mugs, following it with a 
slightly smaller quantity of boiling water. 
Then, with an evil-smelling sulphur match 
of the period, he ignited the liquid, and as 
the blue flame shot toward the ceiling and 
the crowd shrank back in awe, he hurled 
the blazing mixture back and forth be- 
tween the two mugs, with a rapidity and 
a dexterity that were well nigh unbeliev- 
able. This amazing spectacle continued in 
full movement for perhaps ten seconds, 
and then Professor Thomas quickly poured 
the beverage into a tumble: and smothered 
the flame. He stirred a teaspoonful of 
pulverized white sugar into the mixture, 
added a twist of lemon peel, and shoved 
the smoking concoction across the bar to 
the booted and bewhiskered giant. 

“Sir!” said Professor Thomas, bowing. 
“The blue blazer!’’ 

The boastful miner threw his head back 
and flung the boiling drink down his 
throat. He stood motionless for a moment, 
smacking his lips and tasting the full 
flavor of it, and then a startled and even 
horrified expression spread over his face. 
He swayed like a reed in the wind. He 
shivered from head to foot. His teeth rat- 
tled. His mouth opened and closed, but he 
could say nothing. He sank slowly into a 
chair. He was no longer fit to be tied. 

‘He done it!’’ he whispered at last. 
“Right down to my gizzard! Yes, sir, 
right down to my gizzard! Yes, sir, right 
down to my gizzard!"’ 

Finally, he staggered to his feet, flung a 
bag of gold dust upon the bar, and wan- 
dered unsteadily into the night; and there- 
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after drank no more for three days, for the 
effect of a blue blazer, prepared by an 
artist, is by no means ephemeral. “The 
blue blazer does not have a very euphoni. 
ous or classic name,’’ wrote Professor 
Thomas in ‘“The Bon Vivant’s Compan. 
ion’’, “‘but it tastes better to the 

than it sounds to the ear. A beholder gaz. 
ing for the first time upon an experienced 
artist compounding this beverage, would 
naturally come to the conclusion that it 
was a nectar for Pluto rather than Bacchus, 
The novice in mixing this beverage should 
be careful not to scald himself. To become 
proficient in throwing the liquid from one 
mug to the other, it will be necessary to 
practice for some time with cold water,” 


IV 


The blue blazer soon became the most 
popular Winter beverage on the Pacific 
Coast, but the strain of constantly prepar- 
ing it so wearied Professor Thomas that 
within a few months he concluded to retire 
from the practice of his art for a short 
period of recuperation. He therefore re 
signed his position as first assistant to the 
Principal Bartender of the El Dorado, and 
betook himself to the Yuba River gold- 
fields, near Donaville, where he staked out 
a claim and busied himself with the prosaic 
occupation of digging gold. But after a 
week he could no longer stand supinely by 
and witness the monstrous indignities 
which the unskilled bartenders of Dona 
ville perpetrated nightly upon helpless 
liquors, and so he returned to his life work, 
tending bar in the saloon owned by Clay- 
craft & Cheever. During the daylight 
hours, however, he continued to work his 
mine, and by the following Spring had 
amassed a fortune of some $16,000 in gold 
dust. And having by that time educated 
the Donaville bartenders in good mixing 
habits, he cast for other cultural benefits 
that he might confer upon the booted and 
bewhiskered miners. 

After a careful survey of the field, he 
decided that the principal need of the gold- 
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PROFESSOR JERRY THOMAS 


fields was refined amusement. It is true 
that the mining camps fairly swarmed with 
drinking places, and dance-halls staffed by 
hussies in short skirts, but Professor 
Thomas judged that such entertainment 
as they provided was neither refined nor 
educational; he was especially pained by 
the drinking habits of the hussies and 
their admirers, who generally took their 
liquor straight and thereafter abandoned 
themselves to disgraceful antics. To remedy 
this situation, he organized a minstrel band, 
with which he toured the gold country 
throughout the Summer. Ned Beach 
and Tom King were the end men, while 
the troupe also included Billy Wallace, 
Dan Coombs and Charley Stevens, all very 
famous singers and blackface comedians. 
The show prospered, but when Winter 
came Professor Thomas suddenly abandoned 
the enterprise and sailed for Central Amer- 
ica. The reason for his departure remained 
a mystery until a miner, another bewhisk- 
ered giant, boasted that he had asked 
Professor Thomas to prepare a certain 
beverage, and that the Professor was 
obliged to hang his head and admit that he 
had never heard of it. The giant explained 
that the drink was peculiar to Central 
America. 

Within a few months Professor Thomas 
had stocked his mental reservoir with the 
wisdom of the Central Americans, and then 
took ship to New York. There he learned 
that the Yale boys were again strutting 
boastfully about New Haven with no bar- 
tender to guide them. He immediately 
answered the call of duty and hastened to 
his home town, where he opened a new 
barroom, introduced the blue blazer, and 
soon put the Yale lads in their proper 
places. His task completed, he disposed of 
his New Haven holdings and journeyed to 
South Carolina to study the julep in its 
native haunt. When he had added this 
noble concoction to his répertoire he went 
to Chicago, and for several months eked 
out a lonely existence in that outpost of 
civilization, which had not then been sub- 
jected to the civilizing influences of ma- 
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chine guns. From Chicago he dropped 


down to St. Louis, where he became Prin- 
cipal Bartender at the Planters’ House, one 
of the most famous hotels in America, 


especially noted for its fried chicken and 


waffles, its catfish and candied sweet po- 
tatoes. It was while he was presiding over 
the Planters’ House bar, in the early fifties, 
that Professor Thomas reached the apex of 
his career by inventing a beverage which 
he first called the Copenhagen, and then 
the Jerry Thomas, but which has thundered 
down the years as the Tom and Jerry. I 
give herewith his original recipé for this 
prince of cold weather drinks. It should be 
prepared in a punch bowl, or other large 
container: 


Five pounds of sugar. 

One dozen eggs. 

Half a small glass of Jamaica rum. 

One and one-half teaspoonsful of ground cinnamon. 
Half a teaspoonful p peer cloves 

Half a teaspoonful of ground allspice. 

Beat the white of the eggs to a stiff froth, and 
the yolks until they are as thin as water, and mix 
together and add the spice and rum, and thicken 
with sugar until the mixture attains the con- 
sistency of a light batter. 

Take a small bar glass, and to one teaspoonful 
of the above mixture, add one wine glass of 
brandy, and fill the glass with boiling water; 
grate a little nutmeg on top. Adepts at the bar, in 
serving the Tom and Jerry, sometimes adopt a 
mixture of one-half brandy, one-fourth Jamaica 
rum and one-fourth Santa Cruz rum, instead of 
brandy plain. This compound is usually mixed 
and kept in a bottle, and a wine glass is used to 
each tumbler of Tom and Jerry. 

A teaspoonful of cream of tartar, or about as 
much carbonate of soda as you can get on a dime, 
will prevent the sugar from settling to the bottom 
of the mixture. 


With the invention of the Tom and Jerry 
and the introduction of the blue blazer into 
the Missouri metropolis, Professor Thomas 
concluded—though mistakenly—that he 
had civilized St. Louis and taken the curse 
off the hard mid-Western Winter. So he 
surrendered his post as Principal Bartender 
at the Planters’ House, and amid the wail- 
ing of the citizenry embarked upon a flat- 
bottomed stern-wheeler which, in time, 
landed him at New Orleans. There he 
dipped into his money bags and opened a 
barroom which the preface to his literary 
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work describes as a very recherché establish- 
ment. But he soon became discouraged, for 
his heart was in the preparation of cold 
weather beverages, and there was scant 
demand in Louisiana for the blue blazer 
and the Tom and Jerry. So he sold his New 
Orleans holdings and returned to New 
York, where he was immediately engaged 
as Principal Bartender of the Metropolitan 
Hotel, then under the management of 
William M. Tweed and a center of the 
city’s night life, which in those days was 
quite abundant. Professor Thomas cele- 
brated his return to the chilly North by 
mixing a huge punch bowl of Tom and 
Jerry, which was given away free to all 
customers for a week, and by introduc- 
ing several fine Southern mixtures to the 
jaded palates of the principal men of 
Gotham. Chief among them was the 
crusta, a beverage of rare merit, first com- 
pounded by Santani, owner of a celebrated 
Spanish café in New Orleans. In ‘The 
Bon Vivant’s Companion’ Professor Thomas 
gave the following instructions for pre- 
paring the brandy crusta, head of the 
family: 

Three or four dashes of gum syrup. 

One dash of Boker’s bitters. 

One wine glass of brandy. 

Two dashes of Curacao. 

One dash of lemon juice. 

First, mix the ingredients in a small tumbler 
then take a fancy red wine-glass, rub a sliced 
lemon around the rim of the same and r | it into 
pulverized sugar, so that the sugar will adhere 
to the edge of the glass. Pare half a lemon the same 
as you would an apple (all in one piece), so that 
the paring will fit into the wine glass. After shak- 


ing up the crusta with ice, strain it into the 
wine-glass from the tumbler. Then smile. 


V 


When Professor Thomas began his experi- 
ments with the cocktail, this splendid con- 
coction, whose name is now daily taken 
in vain by thousands of weird mixtures in 
thousands of American homes, was then 
the puling infant of the great family of 
beverages, and had few friends and prac- 
tically no admirers. *“The cocktail,’’ wrote 
Professor Thomas, ‘‘is a modern invention 
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and is generally used on fishing and othe 
sporting partics, although some patients 
insist that it is good in the morning as 
tonic.” Indeed, at this period it was nor 
only a morning drink, an eye-opener, but 
was seldom served over the bar; as Pro. 
fessor Thomas indicates, it was generally 
bottled and sold for trips into the country 
and other expeditions. In the course of 
time it became more popular, but as late as 
1879 it had not become the standard before. 
dinner drink that it was in later years, and 
as it is now throughout this great land, 
“In the morning,’’ said a paper called 
Under the Gaslight, in 1879, ‘the merchant, 
the lawyer, or the Methodist deacon takes 
his cocktail. Suppose it is not properly 
compounded? The whole day’s proceedings 
go crooked because the man himself feels 
wrong from the effects of an unskillfully 
mixed drink.” ‘ 
After much research, Professor Thomas 
concluded that the lowly estate of the 
cocktail was in part due to the faulty 
bitters employed in its composition. He 
therefore busied himself in his laboratory, 
and in due time appeared with Jeny 
Thomas's Own Bitters, prepared according 
to the following formula: 
One-fourth pound of raisins, two ounces of cin- 
mamon, one ounce of snake root, one lemon and 
One orange cut in slices, one ounce of cloves, and 


one ounce of allspice. Put the mixture in a g 
sized bottle and fill with Santa Cruz rum. 


This discovery was made soon after Pro- 
fessor Thomas opened the first of his New 
York barrooms at Broadway and Washing- 
ton Place, and during the next few years 
cocktail drinking increased so greatly that 
the beverage became the favorite morning 
tipple of all men of convivial habit, and 
few self-respecting New York business men 
would attempt to begin a day’s work with- 
out one. However, very few of the myriad 
of present day cocktails were known. The 
first edition of ‘“The Bon Vivant'’s Com- 
panion"’ lists but ten different varieties— 
the bottle, the brandy, the fancy brandy, 
the whiskey, the champagne, the gin, the 
fancy gin, the Japanese, the soda, and the 
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PROFESSOR JERRY THOMAS 


. They were all very simple mixtures, 
and with the exception of the last three 
are sufficiently described by their names. 
The Japanese cocktail was thus prepared 
by Professor Thomas: 


One tablespoonful of orgeat syrup. 
One half teaspoonful of Bogart’s bitters. 


One wine-glass of brandy. 
One or two pieces of lemon peel. 

The Jersey cocktail he composed of 
sugar, bitters and cider, while in the soda 
cocktail he substituted soda for the cider. 
Both were rather innocuous. 

Professor Thomas’s ballyhoo for the 
cocktail was carried on with great energy 
for almost a score of years, and the last 
edition of his masterpiece contains the 
formula for no fewer than twenty-four 
different kinds, including such favorites as 
the Manhattan, the Absinthe, and the 
Martini, which was originally called the 
Martinez. He also gave directions in that 
edition for preparing the morning glory, 
the Saratoga and the coffee cocktails, 
which were popular for many years, but 
are seldom heard of now. He made the 
morning glory thus: 

Three dashes of gum syrup. 

Two dashes of Curacao. 

Two dashes of Bogart’s bitters. 

One dash of absinthe. 
One pony of brandy. 
One pony of whiskey. 

One piece of lemon peel, twisted to express the oil. 

Two small pieces of ice. 

Stir thoroughly and remove the ice. Fill the 


glass with seltzer water or plain soda, and stir 
with a teaspoon having a little sugar in it. 


And thus the coffee cocktail: 


One teaspoonful of powdered white sugar. 
One fresh egg. 
One large wine-glass of port wine. 

One pony of brandy. 

Break the egg into the glass, put in the sugar, 
and lastly the port wine. Shake up very thor- 
oughly, and strain into a medium bar goblet. 
Grate a little nutmeg on top before serving. 


“The name of this drink,’’ wrote Profes- 
sor Thomas with characteristis meticulos- 
ity, ‘‘is a misnomer, as coffee and bitters are 
not to be found among its ingredients. But 
it looks like coffee when it has been prop- 
erly concocted, hence probably its name.” 

Professor Thomas, in his work, also 
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described five very interesting drinks called 
the Bishop, the Protestant Bishop, the 
Archbishop, the Cardinal and the Pope. 
Thus he made a Bishop: ‘‘Stick an orange 
full of cloves and roast it before a fire. 
When brown enough, cut it into quarters, 
and pour over it a quart of hot port wine, 
add sugar to taste, and let the mixture 
simmer for half an hour.’’ To make an 
Archbishop, he substituted claret for port; 
to make a Cardinal, he substituted cham- 
pagne for claret, and to make a Pope he 
substituted Burgundy for champagne. He 
prepared a Protestant Bishop thus: ‘‘Mix 
four tablespoons of white sugar, two tum- 
biers of water, one lemon in slices, one 
bottle of claret, four tablespoons of Santa 
Cruz rum or Jamaica rum, and ice.’’ All of 
these beverages were described in the first 
edition of *‘The Bon Vivant’s Compan- 
ion,’’ but in the last edition the Arch- 
bishop, the Cardinal and the Pope were 
omitted because of protests from the 
Protestant denominations, which com- 
plained that the proportion of four Cath- 
olic drinks to one Protestant was unfair. 


VI 


Professor Thomas left the Metropolitan in 
1859 to brave the dangers of a trans-Atlantic 
voyage, but he was both seasick and home- 
sick, and in less than a year he was again 
in New York, and at Broadway and Wash- 
ington Place opened the most ornate 
barroom in the metropolis. But within 
another twelve months the Wanderluf led 
him in a covered wagon to San Francisco, 
where he was Principal Bartender at the 
Occidental Hotel for almost two years. 
Then he joined a wagon train to Virginia 
City, Nevada, where he introduced sound 
drinking practices and amassed another 
small fortune in gold dust. In 1865 he re- 
turned to New York and roamed no more. 

He opened a barroom at Broadway and 
Twenty-second street which became one of 
the most celebrated saloons in the history 
of the city, and was frequented by the best 
citizens. Thomas Nast was then a young 
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man struggling to find his place in the 
field of art, and Professor Thomas gra- 
ciously extended a helping hand to him by 
opening his back room to the first ex- 
hibition of Nast cartoons. A hundred 
drawings of prominent personages were 
displayed upon the walls, and Nast leaped 
into instant popularity. Later Ned Mullin, 
a brilliant but dissipated caricaturist, ex- 
hibited his work in Thomas's gallery. 
After seven years of continuous success 
and popularity, he sold his property at 
Twenty-second street and opened another 
and equally elaborate place at 1239 Broad- 
way, where he remained for eight years. 
He finally disposed of this establishment 
to John Morrissey, a noted sporting figure. 
Morrissey came to New York in the early 
fifties during Gotham’s golden age of 
gambling, when more than 6,000 gaming 
places were in open operation on Man- 
hattan Island. Of these some 3,000 were 
first class establishments catering to men 
of sound financial substance and furnished 
with an elegance unsurpassed in later 
years. A majority of these early houses 
were in Park Row, Park Place and lower 
Broadway, and in Barclay,” Vesey and 
Liberty streets, which are now entirely 
given over to business. They included such 
celebrated resorts as those operated by 
Orlando Moore, Handsome Sam Suydam, 
Jack Wallis, John Colton and Pat Herne. 
Wallis was a Chinaman who had been a 
faro dealer for French José, but had won 
the business from his employer on the toss 
of a coin. Many of the best houses were 
owned or backed by Reuben Parsons, the 
gambling monarch of the period, who was 
widely known as the Great American Faro 
Banker. Morrissey’s most noted place was 
in Broadway just north of Tenth street, not 
far from the present Grace Church. His 
house in Saratoga Springs, which he 
founded in 1867, later came under the 
ownership of Richard Canfield, probably 
the most famous gambler New York has 
ever produced. In all of these elegant es- 
tablishments faro was the principal game, 
and for more than twenty years after the 


Civil War it occupied the place in the 
affections of American fanciers that bridge 
and poker hold today. 

After John Morrissey had purchased 
the Broadway property Professor Thomas 
moved downtown and in August, 1875, 
opened Thomas's Exchange at No. 3 Bar. 
clay street, which soon became as popular 
as any of his other places. Morrissey oper. 
ated the Broadway house as a pool-room 
for a year or so, when it again came into 
the hands of the Professor, and was re. 
modeled as a theater. It opened with a 
minstrel show in which Lew Dockstader 
made his first hit as a comedian. Dock 
stader’s brother Charley was also a member 
of the company, as were Tommy Turner, 
Billy Bryant, Frank Kent, and Charley 
White, then the dean of minstrelsy. It was 
soon after he opened his Barclay street bar 
that Professor Thomas began to form his 
notable collection of gourds, which soon 
crowded cartoons and caricatures out of 
his mind, and within a few months liter. 
ally covered the walls of his back room. 

In Barclay street, now largely devoted to 
the sale of religious images and literature, 
Professor Thomas spent the remainder of 
his professional career, surrounded by his 
gourds and warmed by the respect and ad- 
miration of all enlightened drinkers. He 
strove to the last to inculcate proper drink- 
ing habits in his clientéle, and during his 
later years, as is the fashion of decaying 
men, became just a bit finicky, particularly 
about the Tom and Jerry and the blue 
blazer. He insisted that they were intended 
for cold weather only, and refused to pre 
pare a Tom and Jerry until the first snow 
fall. It is related that he once s 
a punch-bowl containing the mixture 
which he found in the bar of a business 
rival in early September. He was even mort 
strict with the blue blazer, and would 
prepare it for no man until the thermometer 
had registered ten degrees or less above 
zero. Thus battling for classical standards 
in his chosen art, he passed away, m 
and honored. He remains the greatest 
bartender in American history. 
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A JURY CASE 


BY SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


ney had a still up in the mountains. 
There were three of them. They were 
all tough. 

What I mean is they were not men to 
fool with—at least two of them weren't. 

First of all there was Harvey Groves. 
Old man Groves had come into this moun- 
tain country thirty years before, and had 
bought a lot of mountain land here. 

He hadn't a cent and had only made a 
small payment on the land. 

Right away he began to make moon 
whiskey. He was one of the kind that can 
make pretty fair whiskey out of anything. 
They make whiskey out of potatoes, buck- 
wheat, rye, corn or whatever they can get 
—the ones who really know how. One of 
that kind from here was sent to prison. He 
made whiskey out of the prunes they 
served the prisoners for breakfast—any- 
way, he called it whiskey. Old man Groves 
used to sell his whiskey down at the lum- 
ber mills. There was a big cutting going on 
over on Briar Top mountain. 

They brought the lumber down the 
mountain to a town called Lumberville. 

Old Groves sold his whiskey to the lum- 
berjacks, and the manager of the mill got 
sore. He had old Groves into his office and 
tried to tell him what was what. 

Instead, old Groves told him something. 
The manager said he would turn old Groves 
up. What he meant was that he would 
send the Federal men up the mountains 
after him, and old Groves told the manager 
that if a Federal man showed up in his 
hills he would burn the lumber stacked 
high about the mills at Lumberville. 

He said it and he meant it, and the mill 
Manager knew he meant it. 





The old man got away with that. He 
stayed up in his hills and raised a large 
family up there. Those at home were all 
boys. Everyone about here speaks of the 
Grove girls, but what became of them I’ve 
never heard. There are none here now. 

Harvey Groves was a tall, rawboned 
young man with one eye. He lost the other 
one ina fight. He began drinking and raising 
the devil all over the hills when he was 
little more than a boy, and after the old 
man died of a cancer, and the old woman 
died and the land was divided among the 
sons and sold, and he got his share, he 
blew it in gambling and drinking. 

He went moonshining when he was 
twenty-five. Cal Long and George Small 
went in with him. They all chipped in to 
buy the still. 

Nowadays you can make moon whiskey 
in a small still—it’s called ‘‘over night 
stuff’’—about fourteen gallons to the run, 
and you make a run in one night. 

You can sell it fast. There are plenty of 
men to buy and run it into the coal mining 
country over east of here. It’s pretty raw 
stuff. 

Cal Long, who went in with Harvey, is 
a big man with a beard. He is as strong as 
an ox. They don’t make them any meaner. 
He seems a peaceful enough man, when he 
isn’t drinking, but when he starts to drink, 
look out. He usually carries a long knife 
and he has cut several men pretty badly. 
He has been in jail three times. 

The third man in the party was George 
Small. He used to come by our house— 
lived out our way for a time. He is a small 
nervous looking young man who worked, 
until last Summer, on the farm of old man 
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Barclay. One day last Fall, when I was 
over on the Barclay road and was sitting 
under a bridge fishing, George came along 
the road. 

What was the matter with him that time 
I’ve never found out. 

I was sitting in silence under the bridge 
and he came along the road making queer 
movements with his hands. He was giving 
them a dry wash. His lips were moving. 
The road makes a turn right beyond the 
bridge, and I could see him coming for al- 
most a half mile before he got to the 
bridge. I happened to be sitting under a 
bush and could see him without his seeing 
me. When he got close I heard his words. 
*“O, my God, don’t let me do it,” he said. 
He kept saying it over and over. He had 
got married the Spring before. He might 
have had some trouble with his wife. I 
remember her as a small red-haired woman. 
I saw the pair together once. George was 
carrying their baby in his arms, and we 
stopped to talk. The woman moved a little 
away. She was shy as most mountain 
women are. George showed me the baby— 
not more than two weeks old—and it had 
a wrinkled little old face. It looked ages 
older than the father and mother, but 
George was fairly bursting with pride 
while I stood looking at it. 

How he happened to go in with men 
like Harvey Groves and Cal Long is a 
wonder to me, and why they wanted him 
is another wonder. 

I had always thought of George as a 
country neurotic—the kind you so often 
see in cities. He always seemed to me out 
of place among the men of these hills. 

He might have fallen under the influence 
of Cal Long. A man like Cal likes to bully 
people physically. Cal liked to bully them 
spiritually too. 

Luther Ford told me a tale about Cal 
and George. He said that one night in the 
Winter Cal went to George Small’s house 
—it is a tumble-down little shack up 
in the hills—and called George out. The 
two men went off together to town and 
got drunk. They came back about two 
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o'clock in the morning, and stood in th 
road before George’s house. I have a 
told you something about the wife. Luther 
said that at that time she was sick, She 
was going to have another baby. A neigh. 
bor had told Luther Ford. It was a queer 
performance, one of the kind of things thar 
happen in the country and that gives yoy 
the creeps. 

He said the two men stood in the ros 
before the house cursing the sick woman 
inside. 

Little nervous George Small walking up 
and down the road in the snow cursing his 
wife—Cal Long egging him on. George 
strutting like a little rooster. It must have 
been a sight to see and to make you a little 
sick seeing. Luther Ford said just hearing 
about it gave him a queer feeling in the 
pit of his stomach. 


II 


And this Spring early these three men 
went in together, making whiskey. 

Between Cal and Harvey Groves it was 
a case of dog eat dog. They had bought 
the still together, each putting in a third 
of its cost, and then, one night after they 
had made and sold two runs, Harvey stole 
the still from the other two. 


Of course, Cal set out to get him for that. | 


There wasn’t any law he and George 
Small could evoke—or whatever it is you 
do with a law when you use it to get some 
man. 

It took Cal a week to find out wher 
Harvey had hidden, and was operating the 
still, and then he went to find George. 

He wanted to get Harvey, but he wanted 
to get the still, too. 

He went to George Small’s house and 
tramped in. George was sitting there, and 
when he saw Cal, was frightened stiff. His 
wife, thinner than ever since her 
child was born and half sick, was lying on 
a bed. In these little mountain cabins there 
is often but one room, and they cook, eat 
and sleep in it—often a big family. 

When she saw Cal, George’s wife begat 
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to cry and, very likely, George wanted to 
cry t00. 

Cal sat down in a chair and took a bottle 
out of his pocket. George’s wife says he 
had been drinking. He gave George a 
drink, staring at him hard when he offered 
it, and George had to take it. 

George took four or five stiff drinks, not 
looking again at Cal or at his wife, who 
lay on the bed moaning and crying, and 
Cal never said a word. 

Then suddenly George jumped up—his 
hands not doing the dry wash now—and 
began swearing at his wife. 

“You keep quiet, damn you!"’ he yelled. 

Then he did an odd thing. There were 
only two chairs in the cabin, and Cal Long 
had been sitting on one and George on the 
other. When Cal got up George took the 
chairs, one at a time, and going outside 
smashed them to splinters against a corner 
of the cabin. 

Cal Long laughed at that. Then he told 
George to get his shotgun. 

George did get it. It was hanging on a 
hook in the house and was loaded, I pre- 
sume, and the two went away together 
into the woods. 

Harvey Groves had got bold. He must 
have thought he had Cal Long bluffed. 
That’s the weakness of these tough men. 
They never think anyone else is as tough 
as themselves. 

Harvey had set the still up in a tiny, half 
broken down old house on what had once 
been his father’s land, and was making a 
daylight run. 

He had two guns up there but never got 
a chance to use either of them. 

Cal and George must have just crept up 
pretty close to the house in the long grass 
and weeds. 

They got up close, George with the gun 
in his hands, and then Harvey came to the 
door of the house. He may have heard 
them. Some of these mountain men, who 
have been law breakers since they were 

small boys, have sharp ears and eyes. 

There must have been a terrific moment. 
I've talked with Luther Ford and several 
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others about it. We are all, of course, sorry 
for George. 

Luther who is something of a dramatist 
likes to describe the scene. His version is, 
to be sure, all a matter of fancy. When he 
tells the story he kneels in the grass with 
a stick in his hand. He begins to tremble, 
and the end of the stick wobbles about. He 
has taken a distant tree for the figure of 
Harvey Groves, now dead. When he tells 
of the scene in that way, all of us standing 
about and, in spite of the ridiculous figures 
Luther cuts, a little breathless, he goes on 
for perhaps five seconds, wobbling the 
stick about, apparently utterly helpless 
and frightened, and then his figure suddenly 
seems to stiffen and harden. 

Luther could do it better if he wasn’t 
built as he is—long and loose-jointed, 
whereas George Small, whose part in the 
tragedy he is playing, is small, and, as I 
have said, nervous and rather jerky. 

But Luther does that, saying, in a low 
voice to us others standing and looking, 
*‘Now Cal Long has touched me on the 
shoulder.” 

The idea, you understand, is that the 
two men crept up to the lonely little 
mountain house in the late afternoon, 
George Small creeping ahead with the 
heavily loaded shotgun in his hands, 
really being driven forward by Cal Long, 
creeping at his heels, a man, Luther ex- 
plains, simply too strong for him, and 
that, at the fatal moment, when they faced 
Harvey Groves, and I presume had to shoot 
or be shot, and George weakened, Cal 
Long just touched George on the shoulder. 

The touch, you see, according to Luther's 
notion, was a command. 

It said, ‘‘Shoot!"’, and George’s body 
stiffened, and he shot. 

He shot straight, too. 

There was a piece of sheet-iron lying by 
the door of the house. What it was doing 
there I don’t know. It may have been some 
part of the stolen still. In the fraction of a 
second that Harvey Groves had to live he 
snatched it up and tried to hold it up be- 
fore his body. 
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The shot tore right through the metal 
and through Harvey Groves’ head and 
through a board back of his head. The 
gun may not have been loaded when 
George Small brought it from his house. 
Cal Long may have loaded it. 

Anyway Harvey Groves is dead. He 
died, Luther says, like a rat, in a hole— 
just pitched forward and flopped around a 
little and died. How a rat in a hole, when 
he dies, can do much flopping around I 
don’t know. 

After the killing, of course, Cal and 
George ran, but before they did any running 
Cal took the gun out of George Small’s 
hands and threw it in the grass. 

That, Luther says, was to show just 
whose gun did the killing. 


Ii 


They ran, and, of course, they hid them- 
selves. 

There wasn’t any special hurry. They 
had shot Harvey Groves in that lonely 
place and he might not have been found 
for days but that George Small’s wife, 
being sick and nervous, just as he is, ran 
down into town, after Cal and George had 
left their place, and went around to the 
stores crying and wringing her hands like 
a little fool, telling everyone that her hus- 
band and Cal Long were going to kill 
someone. 

Of course, that stirred everyone up. 

There must have been people in town 
who knew that Cal and George and Harvey 
had been in together and what they had 
been up to. 

They found the body the next morning 
—the shooting had happened about four 
in the afternoon—and they got George 
Small that next afternoon. 

Cal Long had stayed with him until he 
got tired of it, and then had left him to 
shift for himself. They haven't got Cal yet. 
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A lot of people think they never will gee 
that one. “‘He’s too smart,’’ Luther says, 

They got George sitting beside a toad 
over on the other side of the mountains 
He says Cal Long stopped an automobik 
driving past, a Ford, stopped the driver 
with a gun he had in his pocket all the 
time. 

They haven't even found the man who 
drove the Ford. It may be he was someone 
who knows Cal and is'afraid. 

Anyway, they have got George Small in 
jail over at the county seat, and he tells 
everyone he did the killing, and sits and 
moans and rubs his funny little hands to- 
gether and keeps saying over and over, 
“God, don’t let me do it,’’ just as he did 
that day when he crossed the bridge, long 
before he had got into this trouble, and] 
was under the bridge fishing and saw and 
heard him. I presume they'll hang him, or 
electrocute him—whichever it is they do 
in this State—when the time comes, 

And his wife is down with a high fever, 
and, Luther says, has gone clear off her 
nut. 

But Luther, who acts the whole thing 
out so dramatically whenever he can get 
an audience, and who is something of a 
prophet, says that if they have to get» 
jury from this county to try George Small, 
and even though the evidence is all against 
him, he thinks the jury will just go it 
blind and bring in a verdict of not guilty. 

He says, anyway, that is what he would 
do, and others, who see him acting the 
thing out and who know Cal Long and 
Harvey Groves and George Small better 
than I do, having lived longer in this 
county and having known them all since 
they were boys, say the same thing. 

It may be true. As for myself—being 

what I am, hearing and seeing all this— 

How do I know what I think? 

It’s a matter, of course, the jury will 
have to decide. 
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THE PACING WHITE MUSTANG 


BY J. FRANK DOBIE 


proverb belonged to the West when 

the West was a land of two radical 
facts: horses and horsemen. The retreating 
Indians, the advancing cavalrymen, the 
pony expressmen bridging two thousand 
miles of continent in ten days, the cowboys 
overspreading an empire, the mustangers, 
scouts, hunters, traders, trappers, outlaws, 
sheriffs, rangers, plainsmen, mountain 
men, and brush poppers—all went mounted. 
Their mobility, their lives, the power for 
which they lusted depended on their 
horses. 

Whatever men most need, most desire, 
they talk about and idealize. In those far 
days when *‘on foot’’ meant simply ‘‘with- 
out a horse’’ and when a man on foot was 
no man at all, circumstances forced the 
horsemen to depend upon their own talk 
for amusement. The chuck-line rider who 
could tell a good story was lord of every 
dugout he visited. Thus, with horses the 
inevitable theme and with yarn spinning a 
camp-fire necessity, there arose in the Old 
West the most magnificent legend of which 
horse has been the subject since Pegasus 
and Bucephalus—the legend of the Pacing 
White Mustang of the Prairies. It germi- 
nated, fruited and withered, almost within 
the compass of one generation. It is—it 
was—the last of the great horse legends of 
the civilized world. Before it can be under- 
stood, however, some of the facts out of 
which it grew must be recited. 

As soon as Cortez landed in Mexico, he 
tealized the power that the horse gave 
him, both physically and psychologically, 
over the natives. That was in 1519, and for 
twenty-five years a royal edict prohibiting 


: man on foot is no man at all. The 





Indians from riding horses was enforced by 
the Spaniards. But the necessity of forming 
alliances and training allies to the usages of 
European warfare forced a suspension of 
it. Moreover, a few mares and stallions 
escaped into the wilds, and others were 
stolen. By the end of the century savage 
bands mounted on horses were roaming 
along the Rio Grande. Seventy-five years 
later the Pawnees and Dakotas and other 
tribes of the Missouri plains had come to 
regard horses as necessities. By the middle 
of the Eighteenth Century Indians in Cen- 
tral Canada were using them, and from the 
Sierra Madres of Mexico to the prairies 
of Alberta the wild offspring of Spanish 
stock—the mustangs—were running loose 
wherever the buffalo drifted or the antelope 
grazed. There must have been more than a 
million of them. In the Texas Panhandle, 
between the Palo Duro and the Salt Fork 
of the Brazos alone, the plainsmen who 
took over that country in 1877 estimated 
that there were 50,000 head. 

The effect that the advent of the horse 
had on the Plains Indian can only be 
guessed at or deduced by analogy. Yet 
beyond all doubt the change from foot to 
horse was as revolutionary to them as the 
change from ox cart to automobile has 
been to the white men who now possess 
their territory. The horse became to the 
Plains Indians the chief symbol of power 
and wealth. In 1823 Thomas James saw a 
band of Comanches on the North Canadian 
capture and tame in a few hours’ time 
more than a hundred mustangs. They told 
him that at their home camp on Red river 
they had 16,000 horses. The Crows on the 
Yellowstone, over which Jim Beckwourth 
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ten years later was chieftain, had still 
more. Old Jim was a great adventurer and 
a highly engaging liar, but there is no 
reason to discount his statement that a 
band of his warriors—headed by himself 
—raidec a great Comanche camp south of 
the Arkansas river and cut out 5000 horses 
from a prairie filled with them. When, 
driving their booty before them, they got 
back to the Yellowstone, they found that 
another party of Crows had stolen 2700 
horses from the Coutnees. Just before this 
some other Crow braves had taken 800 
head away from the Cheyennes. Soon, in 
the unrelenting struggle for horses, Jim's 
people lost 3000 head to the Blackfeet, but 
they quickly retaliated with a raid that 
netted them 7000 Blackfeet horses. 

Often the Plains Indians fought the pale- 
faces, not to protect their buffaloes and 
territory, but to possess the superior horses 
of their enemies. When, in 1874, Mackenzie 
on the Palo Duro killed only a few Indians 
out of a numerous band of Kiowas, Coman- 
ches and Arapahoes, but managed to cap- 
ture and shoot 1400 head of their horses, 
he knew that he had them completely sub- 
jugated. So it was natural that while the 
far-flung tribes of the Plains performed 
their sacred rites of the buffalo, and told 
strange tales of that paragon of the species, 
the White Buffalo, they should also con- 
tribute their share to the legend of the 
White Mustang, the king of all the million 
untamed and unowned horses of the 
Western World. 

By the time the Plains Indians reached 
their zenith as horsemen—roughly, in the 
first half of the last century—more than 
one Spanish rancher in California was 
running 20,000 head of horses on his range. 
The California breed was hardly superior 
to that of the Indians; nevertheless, when 
Frémont made his great ride of 840 miles 
in a little more than eight days, he rode 
one of these California cayuses 130 miles 
in twenty-four hours. 

As soon as the Americans in any consid- 
erable numbers reached California, they 
began stealing the range horses. The sport 
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was full of dash and hazard. Shortly after 
the outbreak of the Mexican War, Billy 
Williams, a man whom Kit Carson much 
admired and who was on fire with patriot. 
ism, aided by twenty-five or thirty moup. 
tain men, rounded up 1500 head of horses 
belonging to California Mexicans and set 
out with them for Santa Fé. A hastily 
raised posse of two hundred rancheros fol. 
lowed, and the Americans made such good 
time that they ran away from 1000 of the 
horses and mules in their stolen herd, 
Then, at a waterhole, Williams called 4 
halt. Fifteen miles away the Californians 
halted also. For three days each of the two 
camps waited for the other to act. Thenight 
of the third day Williams attacked, and 
took every horse, mule, and burro his pur. 
suers had. In high feather the raiders now 
moved on, but a week later Indians sur- 
prised them and drove off their entire cab- 
allada, leaving them to hoof it in to Santa 
Fé as best they could. When it was not 
convenient to steal the California horses, 
the Americans traded for them and drove 
thousands of them as far east as Missouri, 


II 


But the epic drive of range horses was 
from Texas. Immediately following the 
Civil War the far-famed Chisholm Trail 
became the highway of longhorn herds to 
the North. Before it and the other trails 
were fenced across and plowed under, the 
cowboys had trailed 10,000,000 Texas 
cattle and 1,000,000 Texas horses ovef 
them. The horses were superior in breed 
to the mustangs, but they were essentially 
Spanish—tough, wiry, thoroughly adapted 
to their environment. Wherever ponies 
with bottom were required the Texas 
ponies were in demand. Their chief use was 
in developing the ranch industry over 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Idaho—all the vast territory 
that by the close of the seventies had been 
finally wrested from the Indians. 

Many may ask why, with hordes of un- 
claimed mustangs roaming along the trails 
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and over the ranges, any man should have 
had to buy or steal horses. But let it be 
remembered that cattle were never cheap 
because buffalo and antelope were plenti- 
ful. Mustangs were hard to catch and once 
caught they were harder to tame. Only 
with great difficulty could they be do- 
mesticated upon the open range. Many 
frontiersmen never tried to handle any- 
thing but the colts. Still, thousands and 
tens of thousands of grown mustangs were 
culled from the unnumbered caballadas and 
broken on the spot or driven off. The mus- 
tangers formed a class peculiar to them- 
selves. One of them, through song and 
story, became a kind of immortal, known 
wherever men yarned of buckskins: 


There was a gallant Texian, 


They called him Mustang Grey; 
When quite a youth he left his home, 
Went ranging far away. 


He ne'er would sleep within a tent, 
No comforts would he know; 

But like a brave old Texian 
A-ranging he would go. 

These mustangers caught colts and 
taised them on bottles. They snared mus- 
tangs, “‘creased’’ them, ‘‘walked’’ them 
down, ran them down, roped them, penned 
them, cornered them in box canyons, 
starved them away from water—in a score 
of ways captured them. Then, as land in- 
creased in value and was fenced, and horses 
of all kinds became less valuable, the mus- 
tangers were hired to shoot wild horses 
and so rid the new pastures of them, as 
if they were beasts of prey. Indeed, they 
were beasts of prey, for they not only de- 
voured a great deal of valuable grass, but 
enticed away and ‘“‘spoiled’’ hundreds of 
ranch horses. 

Even if the mustangs could have been 
captured easily and tamed, the average of 
them was so inferior that they were in 
little demand. The average, I say. The 
term mustang, it must be clearly under- 
stood, included many kinds of horses. The 
flowing tail, the tossing mane, the arched 
neck generally made their freedom-loving 
possessor appear, at a distance, to be a 
much better horse than he proved to be 





under the saddle. But there were notable 
exceptions. Along with scrub willow tails 
and lantern-jawed stallions ran beautifully 
proportioned fillies and magnificent potros. 
Not infrequently the leader of a caballada 
was some well-bred animal that had es- 
caped from a ranch. The guarding stallion 
of many a manada (bunch of mares) ap- 
peared to the horsemen who glimpsed him 
to be superior to anything they had ever 
seen in the equine world. 

Beautiful and strong and swift, these ex- 
ceptions—like Atalanta, free to those who 
could outrun them—were the prizes of 
camp-fire dreams and the objects of great 
horse round-ups and races that more than 
once led to a mustang’s leaping to his 
death rather than submit to capture. Every 
range had its own supreme mustang, but 
superb above all the local superiors was 
the immortal White Mustang of the Prai- 
ries. All the men who rode horses wanted 
him, talked of him, dreamed of him. By 
the time barbed wire and squatter sover- 
eignty had antiquated the free range, he 
had come to be acclaimed and celebrated 
wherever mustangs were known. 

This lordly and ubiquitous stallion of 
stallions went under many names: the Pac- 
ing White Stallion, the White Steed of the 
Prairies, the White Mustang, the White 
Sultan, the Ghost Horse of the Plains, the 
Phantom Wild Horse. But whatever his 
name, he answered to none. His fire, his 
grace, his beauty, his speed, his endurance, 
his intelligence were, of course, simply 
the merits that horsemen admired most 
in horses, but in him they were supernal, 
as was his passion for liberty. So wherever 
spurs clicked and camp-fires burned over 
the unfenced world that stretched from 
the prickly pear flats of South Texas to the 
bad lands of Montana the story of the Pac- 
ing White Stallion was told. Newspaper 
correspondents heard and repeated it; fic- 
tion makers elaborated it, and it was 
echoed in cities beyond the seas. A few old 
men yet recall snatches of it. From them 
and from scattered records I have tried to 
Piece out the legend. 
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The earliest account of the supreme Mus- 
tang, so far as I know, is found in Wash- 
ington Irving's ‘‘Tour on the Prairies.” 
October 10, 1832, Irving set out from old 
Fort Gibson, in what is now Eastern Okla- 
homa, on his famous tour. Following up 
the north bank of the Arkansas, which he 
crossed a short distance above its junction 
with the Cimarron, he and his party pro- 
ceeded in a westerly direction. At length 
they came into the range of the mustang, 
and in Irving's journal for October 21 are 
these words: 


We had been disappointed this day in our hopes 
of meeting with buffalo, but the sight of the 
wild horse had been a great novelty, and gave a 
turn to the conversation of the camp for the eve- 
ning. There were several anecdotes told of a famous 
grey horse, which has ranged the prairies of this 
neighborhood for six or seven years, setting at 
naught every attempt of the hunters to capture 
him. They say he can pace .. . faster than the 
t horse can run. 


On through the 1830's, out in Santa Fé 
and along the Santa Fé Trail, both of 
which he described surpassingly well in 
his ‘‘Commerce of the Prairies,’’ printed in 
1844, chatty Josiah Gregg heard *‘marvel- 
ous tales’’ of a ‘‘medium-sized stallion of 
perfect symmetry, milk-white, save a pair 
of black ears,—a natural pacer.’’ This 
mustang, continued Gregg, ‘‘the trapper 
celebrates in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tains; the hunter on the Arkansas; while 
others have him pacing on the borders of 
Texas.”” 

In 1841, nine years after Irving's tour, 
the Republic of Texas sent what is known 
as the Santa Fé Expedition to annex New 
Mexico. The picturesque and tragic fate of 
that expedition does not here concern us. 
Sharing in its fate was a brilliant news- 
paper correspondent from New Orleans, 
George W. Kendall, who wrote as he 
travelled a history of the expedition. In an 
attempt to cross the Staked Plains, the 
Texans blundered almost as far north as 
Red river, and it was while they were in 
this region that Kendall heard stories of 
the Steed of the Prairies. His journals were 


originally published in the New Orleans 
Picayune in 1842; two years later they were 
incorporated in a book, “‘A Narrative of 
the Texan Santa Fé Expedition.”” Thereip 
he said: 

Many were the stories told by some of the old 

hunters of a large white horse that had often 

been seen in the vicinity of the Cross Timbers 
and near Red river. . . . As the camp stories ran, 
he has never been known to gallop or trot, but 
paces faster than any horse that has been sent out 
after him can run; and so game and untiring is 
the White Steed of the Prairies, for he is well 
known to trappers and hunters by that name, that 
he has tired down no less than three race-nags, 
sent expressly to catch him, with a Mexican 
rider well trained to the business of taking wild 

horses... . 

“Some of the hunters,"’ continued Ken- 
dall, *‘go so far as to say that the White 
Steed has been known to pace his mile in 
less than two minutes, and that he could 
keep up his pace until he had tired down 
everything in pursuit. Large sums have 
been offered for his capture, and the at- 
tempt has been frequently made. But he 
still roams his native prairies in freedom, 
solitary and alone.’’ One old hunter as- 
serted that the White Steed was too proud 
to associate with other mustangs. When 
Kendall got back to New Orleans from the 
prisons of Mexico, he heard that the Steed 
had been captured and had died—but that, 
it appears, was a report “‘greatly ex- 
aggerated.”’ 

Meantime, Captain Marryat in London 
had plagiarized the story and clapped it 
into his rambling ‘‘Narrative . . . of Mon- 
sieur Violet,’’ and a New Orleans bard, 
one J. Barber, had put it into a spirited 
ballad: 


Not the team of the Sun, as in fable portrayed, 
Through the firmament rushing in glory arrayed, 
Could match in wild majesty, beauty, and s 
That tireless, magnificent, snowy-white steed. 


Let = bid for his freedom,—unbridled, un- 
shod, 

He ee roam till he dies through these pastures 
oO > 


Then, with the appearance of “Moby 
Dick,”’ in 1851, the White Mustang burst 
with thundering hoof-beats out of the 
“*pastures of God’’ into the ranges of liter- 
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ary immortality. In that great chapter on 
“The Whiteness of the Whale,"’ wherein 
Melville reviews the white objects of 
earth, ranging from the snowy Andes to 
the sacred elephants of India, he reaches 
his climax with a panegyric on the White 
Mustang: 

Most famous in our Western annals and Indian 

traditions is that of the White Steed of the 

Prairies; a magnificent milk-white charger, large- 

, small-headed, bluff-chested, and with the 
Toke of a thousand monarchs in his lofty, over- 
scorning carriage. He was the clected Xerxes of 
vast herds of wild horses, whose pastures in those 
days were only fenced by the Rocky Mountains 
and the Alleghanies. At their flaming head he 
westward trooped it like the chosen star which 
each evening leads on the hosts of light. The 
flashing cascade of his mane, the curving comet 
of his tail, invested him with housings more re- 
— than gold and silver-beaters could have 

ished him. A most imperial and archangelical 

ition of that unfallen, western world, which 
to the eyes of the old trappers and hunters revived 
the glories of . . . primeval times. . . . Whether 
marching amid his aides and marshals in the van 
of countless cohorts that endlessly streamed it 
over the plain, like an Ohio; or whether with his 
subjects browsing all around at the horizon, the 
White Steed gallopingly reviewed them with 
warm nostrils reddening through his cool milki- 
ness; in whatever —s he presented himself, 
always to the bravest Indians he was the object of 

ling reverence and awe. 


It would be hard to say where Melville 
got his information, but there is no doubt 
as to where the once widely read Mayne 
Reid got his. He knew better, although 
his story came ten years after ‘‘Moby 
Dick,”’ than to speak of the Pacing Stallion 
as belonging to the past. When Reid 
landed at New Orleans, fresh from Ireland, 
he was just a boy. He became a trader over 
the Red river country. His companions 
were French trappers, American plains- 
men, Indian warriors, legend-telling medi- 
cine men. Later he enlisted in the war 
against Mexico and was wounded at the 
battle of Chapultepec. For a while after 
the war he was stationed at Fort Inge near 
the Rio Grande. Meantime he had become 
an author fond of weaving into his ro- 
mances local traditions, such as that of 
the Headless Horseman of the Nueces and 
that of the Mountain of Gold. 

The scene of ‘‘The War Trail, or, The 





Hunt of the Wild Horse’’ (1861) is laid 
between the Nueces river and the Rio 
Grande, whither from the plateaus of the 
north the mighty mustang had drifted. 
“I had heard of the White Steed of the 
Prairies,’’ writes Reid. ‘‘What hunter or 
trapper, trader or traveller, throughout 
all the wild borders of prairie-land has 
not?... For nearly a century has he figured 
in the legends of the prairie ‘mariner,’ a 
counterpart of the Flying Dutchman... . 
Some say that he cannot be taken, that he 
is so fleet as to glide out of sight in a glance 
on the open prairie. There are those who 
assert that he is a phantom, um demonio!”’ 


IV 


If this were the study of a literary tradition 
rather than of a people’s tradition, there 
would be other fictionists to examine: 
Captain J. W. French, Lieutenant R. H. 
Jayne, Ernest Seton-Thompson (far su- 
perior to the other members of the com- 
pany that he is here grouped with), Henry 
Herbert Knibbs, and Zane Grey. But the 
White Mustang paces through the pages 
of most of these gentlemen like a hobby 
horse sired in a fiction livery stable rather 
than like the lordly creature familiar to 
plainsmen who habitually slept on Tucson 
beds and frequently had to live on Spanish 
dinners: that is, slept on their bellies and 
covered themselves with their backs, and 
when they were hungry got down and 
drew up their belts a notch. 

One such frontiersman, Curley Hatcher 
of Myrtle Point, Oregon, still lives. Here 
is his testimony: 

While I was catching wild horses on the Kansas 

and Colorado line in 1868 I saw the famous mus- 

tang very often. He never ranged with other 
mustangs but always alone. When I first saw him 
he was a beautiful grey with long mane and tail, 
and many a time I ran him in an <.ttempt to rope 

him. Always I rode the best and fastest horses I 

could get, but I never rode one that could run fast 
enough to make the great mustang break his pace. 
Like ‘hundreds of other frontiersmen, I was inter- 
ested in this noble animal, and after I quit trying 
to capture him I kinder kept up with his history. 


I heard of him drifting south gradually, through 
No Man's Land and New Mexico and then below 
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the Staked Plains. In 1874 I laid eyes on him 
again. 

I was a Texas ranger carrying dispatches from 
Coleman county to Menard on fh San Saba river, 
when I came upon him about twenty miles east of 
my destination. He was then snow white, but I 
recognized him immediately as the grey horse I 
had chased over Colorado and Kansas six years 
before. I took after him, but in no time I was too 
far behind to even see his dust. I resolved then to 
Organize a hunt to capture him. I would have 
a all I possessed to own him. Well, the next 

ay when I came back over the same trail I found 
him again—dead. A Mexican lion, or panther, 
had jumped on his back from a live oak tree near 
by, and bit him behind the head, breaking his 
neck. There were signs of a terrible struggle, 
but the lion had not mutilated his frame. I ex- 
amined him all over and I found every muscle 
and limb perfect in form. I clipped his mane and 
tail and as soon as I got back to camp made a hair 
rope out of them. This I kept for years as a sou- 
—- the greatest mustang ever seen in the 
world. 


Sandy Morris, a sheep herder of Lucille, 
New Mexico, noted all over the Southwest 
for his ability to sing cowboy songs, has 
testimony to give also. Says he: 


Along about 1875 I was riding down a road in the 
Llano river country when I spied a newspaper on 
the ground half covered by the sand. Of course I 
got down and picked it up. I don’t know where 
it came from and I never paid any attention as to 
where it had been printed, but I can never forget 
the story it cold of a snow-white mustang stallion. 
It seems that some time before this the stallion 
had been ranging in the vicinity of a fort, when 
one day a soldier saw him right up against the 
corral fence. He went outside afoot—just like a 
fool soldier—to investigate. The stallion made a 
dash at him, caught him by the back of the neck, 
and killed him. After this the soldiers and cow- 
boys of the country organized a big hunt to take 
him alive. Everybody knew about ie. They had 
ot on to his way of running, and they placed men 
in relays every five miles over a distance of eighty 
miles. Well, the White Mustang struck the ex- 
pected course, all right, and he went through 
these eighty miles without breaking his pace, 
and not a man got close enough to him to rope at 
him! Then some damned soldier shot him dead. 
Men who knew his history—and some of them 
must have been of a superstitious turn of mind— 
said that he would show up on his old range the 
next day. Whether he did or not, I can’t say. 


This ‘superstitious turn of mind’’ ap- 
pears very often in the legend of the White 
Mustang, probably owing to Indian influ- 
ence. The Kiowas were sure that neither 
fire nor lead could injure him. A bullet 
might pass through his body, but it would 
leave him unharmed; a prairie fire might 


burn to death the mares and colts follow. 
ing him, but he would emerge from it yp. 
singed. Not many of the hard-headed 
American frontiersmen could go to such 
lengths in telling of the White Steed, by 
they all dreaded him as well as desired 
him, for his winsome ways drew their 
stock horses after him, and gentle mares 
in his company became as wild as mus. 
tangs. 

Yet, however he might entice after him 
the wives of other stallions and the 
erty of men so honest that they would not 
brand a maverick, the White Mustang was 
not of a malevolent disposition. Only in 
the report that Sandy Morris read in that 
mysterious newspaper does he so appear, 
and in a poorly written yarn, called ‘Wild 
Jim, the Texas Cowboy and Saddle King,” 
that a certain Captain French printed in 
Antioch, Ill., forty years ago. Here the 
Stallion appears as a man-killer. His cap- 
tor, according to the story,—for in a most 
extraordinary manner he had been cap 
tured—trained him to allow no one else 
to approach him. He killed ‘‘at least half 
a dozen men,”’ most of them horse thieves 
trying to cut his picket rope! 

Always in the orthodox narrative the 
Pacing White Mustang is a generous, benef- 
icent animal. A quite different horse, 
called the Black Devil—Washington Irv- 
ing heard of him too—was the fighter, the 
slayer. Various yarns about him have come 
down, and the tales accusing the White 
Steed of manslaughter must be due to the 
faulty memories of men who confused him 
with the black murderer. One that illus- 
trates the White Sultan’s benignity and 
intelligence came to me a few years ago 
from the late J. O. Dyer of Galveston. He 
heard it fifty years back from an old 
woman who was among the German 
colonists who came to Texas in the forties. 

As her story went, some of the freshly 
arrived German settlers were moving up 
the Guadalupe river. They travelled in 
wagons, single file. The family of the last 
wagon in line had a very gentle old mare 
that followed without rope or halter, 
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every once in a while stopping to graze 
along the way. The wagon was heaped 
with freight and the mare carried two 
sacks of corn-meal securely packed on her 
back. One day some member of the family 

ueezed in the over-crowded wagon sug- 

ted that Gretchen, the liveliest of the 

little girls, be placed between the meal 
sacks. Little Gretchen liked to ride; she 
would be safe and comfortable on the old 
mare; accordingly she was secured be- 
tween the cushions of meal. 

Along in the afternoon the wagon 
bogged in a buffalo wallow and in the 
struggle a wheel gave away. Hours were 
consumed in putting the wagon to rights, 
and while the men worked the mare grazed 
out of sight down the grassy draw. Little 
Gretchen fell into a doze. When she 
awoke the lazy old mare was running at 
full speed after a curveting, splendid white 
stallion that kept looking back and neigh- 
ing in anxious, coaxing tones. Gretchen 
tried to jump off, but she had been tied 
on so that she would not fall, and the 
knots in the rope were out of her reach. 
As she afterwards learned, her parents did 
not miss her until nearly sundown. She was 
lost to them all night, all the next day, 
and the following night. Then on the third 
day she rode into camp on the mare—and 
the story she told of her wanderings has 
passed into the Texas saga. 

After they had raced many miles, she 
said, the White Stallion led the old mare 
into his own manada, and the mares nosing 
around the newcomer began to sniff the 
corn-meal on her back. Then they began 
to bite into it, nipping the fat little legs 
of Gretchen. She expected to be chewed 
up right there, but the Sultan of the Plains 
was as considerate and intelligent as he 
was gallant. He fought off the wild mares, 
chewed the ropes in two, grasped the 
neckband of Gretchen’s dress in his teeth, 
and carried her to the security of some 
ceniza bushes. Tired from her ride, she 
then fell asleep again. Next morning not 
a horse was in sight. She thought that the 
men of the wagon train would surely find 





her, and with wisdom unusual for her 
years she waited for them instead of roam- 
ing around. She drank from a waterhole 
in a hollow near at hand, ate a few mes- 
quite beans and agarita berries, and at dark 
lay down in the warm soft grass where 
she had spent the night preceding. 

At daylight of the second day the old 
mare was standing over her. For a long 
while little Gretchen tried in vain to clam- 
ber up on the mare’s back. Exhausted and 
helpless, she was about to sit down and 
cry when the White Sultan dashed out of 
the bushes, again seized her by the dress, 
and gently placed her on the mare. Then, 
without a backward look or whinny, he 
disappeared. The mare took the trail to 
the caravan and arrived without the corn- 
meal sacks but with little Gretchen all 
sound except for some scratches on her fat 
legs. When she was an old woman she 
used to show the scars of those scratches 
in proof of the veracity of her story. 

The final contributor to the legend isJ. L. 
Hill of Long Beach, Calif. He drove the 
Texas Trail all the way to Wyoming, 
skinned buffaloes, snared mustangs. He 
says: 


Yes, I have heard many times of the Pacing White 
Mustang. When I first heard of him I was a 
clabber-lipped cowboy. That was back in the 
seventies and I was living in Bonham, Texas, just 
south of the Red river. Various riders of the 
country kept bringing in word as to how they had 
run across the band of mustangs led by the Pacing 
Stallion. At that time he was ranging between 
Fort Sill and the Washita river, in the old Indian 
Territory. 

Now, Dick Bragg of Bonham kept race ponies 
that he would run against anything in Texas or 
the Territory for stakes as high as any man 
wanted to raise them. In the Fall of '79, after the 
roundups were Over, an extensive party organized 
to capture the Stallion. With them they took the 
fastest of Dick Bragg’s race stock as well as 
everything else in the country that could run. 
Dick Bragg himself was along, hoping to make 
his own the champion race-horse of the world. 
A number of reservation Indians were taken in 
on the hunt. Unfortunately, something kept me 
from going. 

The boys found their Mustang all right. Th 
laid all kinds of traps for him and cried, all kinds 
of schemes to run him down or hem him in. But 
when he was crowded he would break off from 
his manada, they said, and pace away like the 
wind, According to their report, he was not pure 
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white, but of a light cteam color, with snow- 
white mane and tail. The Indians believed him to 
be supernatural and called him the Ghost Horse 
of the Prairies or the Winged Steed. When running 
at a distance he showed nothing but a fast-flying 
snow-white mane and snow-white tail that 
looked like wings skimming the ground. The 
boys who gor nearest co him said that he had a 
piece of rawhide rope around his neck. They 
thought that he had been snared at some water- 
ing and that the experience had helped to make 
him what he was—the most alert and the 
wildest as well as the fleetest animal in Western 
America. 

Mustang hunters kept after him and later I 
heard that he had changed his range from the 
Washita to the South Canadian. Such a change 
showed wonderful cunning, for the ordinary 
mustang when chased would keep circling with- 
in certain limits until he was finally closed in. 
Some of the mustangers made their boast that 
they would finally get the White Ghost of the 
Prairies even if they had to shoot him. Death 
from a rifle may have been his fate. I last heard 
of him in 1881. 
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From 1832, when Irving first heard of 
the great White Mustang—and at that 
date he had been tantalizing horsemen be. 
tween the Arkansas and the Cimarron for 
“six or seven years’’—until 1881 is a } 
time for any horse to live and hold his 
lordship! The legend represents a lost cul- 
ture, a vanished class of men, a stage in 
the sweep of the frontier. It will not per. 
ish. Pegasus and Bucephalus have not 
died. And then there are the colts! The 
other day an ancient Comanche chief, 
‘brother of the Wichita Mountains,"’ was 
asked why there were so many white. 
spotted ponies among the horses of his 
tribe. He replied very simply that they 
were all descended from the Pacing White 
Mustang. 
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Music 


PIANO TECHNIQUE IN THE LIGHT 
OF EXPERIMENT 


By Orro OrTMANN 


nen a Harold Bauer takes us on 
W: delightful musical Spaziergang 
through the Schwarzwald of Schumann, or 
a Walter Gieseking paints the charming 
pastels of a Debussy and a Ravel, we lose 
ourselves, and rightly so, in the fragrance 
of the woods and among the colors of the 
tonal sunsets. But thereby we forget that 
the action of a piano remains, after all, 
nothing but a few wooden sticks, some 
glue, a bit of leather, and some felt. In thus 
forgetting, we fall into the sentimentality 
of assigning qualities and colors to the 
tones themselves, attributing to the inani- 
mate sticks the power of transmitting di- 
rectly the singing of the composer's soul 
and the yearning of the performer's heart. 
The result is—well, read the romantic 
thapsodies of the so-called music critics, or 
sit through a piano lesson in which a 
spinster teacher pours out her more or less 
sublimated sex repression upon the E flat, 
or perhaps the F sharp Nocturne (poor 
Chopin!), or again, listen to the emotional 
outburst at a concert, where applause 
makes no distinction whatever between an 
allegro giocoso and an adagio patetico. 

It has remained for experimental physics 
and psychology to replace this hodge- 
podge of mysticism with a bit of Kantian 
critique, thus writing, in strict accordance 
with good musical form, an exposition of 
fact before the free fantasy of fancy. This 
has been done by the relatively simple de- 
vice of recording the actual movements of 
key, hammer, and string during piano 
playing, and thus preserving, for later 
study ad libitum, the fleeting muscular and 


tonal variations. The results, to say the 
least, are interesting and helpful. Interest- 
ing, because they reveal the purely phys- 
ical components of many artistic effects, 
while pointing out to the lover of music 
how large a part of his enjoyment of the 
piano is a tonal illusion; and helpful, be- 
cause they simplify many problems of the 
piano teacher: relaxation, arm- and hand- 
positions, tone-production, and even style. 
The results of this investigation, stripped 
of extraneous ornament, may be summa- 
rized in the statement that all the artistic 
effects secured on the piano, so far as they 
are auditory, are caused by mere variations 
in the intensity and duration of the tone, 
and in the noise-clement—the percussive 
and friction noises of the action 
There i is nothing else. All the other tonal 

*‘qualities’’ are auditory illusiors. 

In support of this assertion I shall select 
a few examples at random from the data 
which a rather extensive study has fur- 
nished.! Let us take relaxation as the first 
example. In many works on piano-playing, 
such as those of Matthay and Caland, one 
reads again and again about the need for a 
relaxed arm. The reason given is that re- 
laxed muscles produce a tone of a quality 
entirely different from that of a tone pro- 
duced with rigid muscles. Well, let us see. 
In Figure 1 I record the actual path tra- 
versed by the hammer when it is moved by 
a relaxed arm and its path when the key is 
struck with the fist and a rigid arm. The 
time intervals at the top mark hundredths 
of seconds, and the horizontal displace- 
ment is thus a measure of hammer speed, 
and this, in turn, is a measure of tonal 


1Mr. Ortmann's complete materials are presented in 
“The Physical Basis of Piano Touch and Tone”; 
London and New York, 1925. 
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FIGURE 1.—The curve 4 shows the path made by a 
ree hammer when moved by a rigid arm; the curve 
shows its path when moved by a relaxed arm. 


intensity. The difference, it is apparent, is 
one of loudness, not of quality, the rigid 
arm producing the louder tone. In view of 
the mechanics of the movement, it could 
not, of course, be otherwise, despite the 
fact that relaxation is often advocated as a 
cure for all tonal ills. What relaxation does 
is simply to moderate the intensity of 
rigidity, and to permit a better control of 
tonal intensity by reducing or eliminating 
the noises resulting from a percussive at- 
tack on the key. Do away with this per- 
cussiveness, and a perfectly rigid arm can 
produce exactly the same tone as that pro- 
duced by a relaxed arm. As a matter of fact, 
in the coérdinated movements of piano 
technique, relaxation is seldom present to 
any marked degree at the moment of tone 
production. Here muscular fixation is a 
mechanical necessity, and an apparatus 
sufficiently sensitive to record the muscular 
contraction will show that fixation. The 
value of relaxation is in its use before and 
immediately after tone-production. 

Close upon the heels of relaxation, in the 
history of piano teaching, came the doc- 
trine of weight-transfer: of rolling the 
arm-weight from key to key without with- 
drawal. Its advocacy was a reaction from 
the earlier schools of finger-action, the 
products of which still exist in abundance: 
players who practise scales with a coin on 
the back of the hand to insure quietness, or 
who play with a book under the arm to 
avoid lifting the humerus from the side of 
the body, or clamp their wrists through 
two holes in a board to eliminate wrist 
movement. The weight school, however, 
has gone to the opposite extreme, and its 


proponents speak of weight-transfer when 
the mechanics of the movement make this 
a sheer impossibility. In any technical fig. 
ure involving rapid finger repetition the 
transfer of arm-weight is impossible, an 
observation that can be made on any suit. 
ably arranged dynamograph. And in many 
other figures the use of arm-weight seriously 
interferes with the speed and brilliance of 
the technique. 

Again, onereads of the ‘‘sensitized finger. 
tips breathing life and soul into the piano 
keys,’ but when the vibration of the string 
isactuallyrecorded, one finds that it vibrates 
in exactly the same way when a lead 
weight falls upon the key. In Figure 2, the 
curve 4 shows the string-vibration pro- 
duced by the touch of a very capable pian- 
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FIGURE 2.—The upper curve shows the vibration of 
a piano strin ms «sel by the touch of a capable 
pianist, and the lower curve shows the vibration of 
the same string produced by letting a lead weight fall 
upon the key. 

ist, and 5 shows the same string vibrating 
after a lead weight is dropped upon the 
key. The two curves are identical. 

The layman, however, is not interested 
in these pedagogical problems. As listener, 
his interest centers in the tonal qualities 
themselves, such, for example, as those of 
De Pachmann, when, years ago, he played 
his Chopin, or those of Rachmaninoff to- 
day, when he transports adolescent girls 
into the seventh heaven of ecstasy with his 
playing of his inevitable C sharp minor 
Prelude. Teachers, players, and critics have 
invented an impressive and colorful array 
of terms to describe piano tone, among 
others: singing, dry, liquid, velvety, brit- 
tle, round, harsh, brassy, sympathetic, 
brilliant, surfacy, deep, full, mellow, 
shallow, ringing, shrill, metallic, clear, 
thin, limpid, steely, jarring, bell-like, 
woody, strident, thick, rasping, sour, crys- 
tal, sweet, warm, hollow, bitter, wavering, 


glassy. 
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I have recorded the movements of the 
piano key, hammer, and string for most of 
them, and the results show without ex- 
ception that the imaged qualities are quan- 
titative differences plus the admixture of 
thenoiseelements I have already mentioned. 
These intensity differences are then trans- 
ferred to other sensory fields, and, linked 
with the fundamental pleasure-pain dis- 
tribution common to all senses, there give 
rise to the qualities designated. One finds 
that the pleasurable qualities: full, round, 
warm, are tones of moderate intensity; 
that those mildly unpleasant: thin, sur- 
facy, dry, are tones of weak intensity; and 
that those markedly unpleasant: brittle, 
brassy, strident, are tones of great inten- 
sity. The nature of this transfer into visual, 
kinesthetic, and gustatory fields is an in- 
teresting psychological phenomenon; it is 
based upon the limited range of reaction of 
any sense organ, as a result of which stimu- 
lation at the extremes is physiologically 
unpleasant, and that along the middle of 
the range of reaction, pleasant. When the 
intensity relationship is altered, the play- 
ersmaking the records can no longer produce 
the desired tone-quality. A loud-surfacy 
tone, a weak-brilliant tone, a thin-full tone 
are physical and psychological impossi- 
bilities; just as impossible as a square circle, 
a tenor with an inferiority complex, or art 
senza alcohol. 

But surely the individual differences in 
the styles of pianists are more than differ- 
ences in tonal intensity and duration? They 
are not. If Mary Smith plays each tone of a 
Chopin nocturne at exactly the same inten- 
sity and duration at which Paderewski 
plays it (including the wrong notes), her 
performances will be identical with his. 
The fact that the music made by mechan- 
ical piano-players is not, at close range, 
accepted as the work of the original per- 
formers is the result, not of the absence of 
human elements that cannot be recorded, 
but of slight defects in the mechanics of 
recording, or of the addition of motor 
noises, or of the absence of the percussive 
Noises normally made by the human player. 





True, the dynamic and agogic gradations in 
the playing of a fine pianist are extremely 
minute, but they are all physical elements 
none the less, and not vibrations of his soul. 

All this is not bravura. It is backed by the 
concrete findings of the experimental meth- 
od. In every case of a difference of style, 
differences in tonal intensity and in the 
rate of tonal succession are found, and, 
what's more, when these elements are 
changed, the particular style is gone. An 
example may serve to illustrate the point. 
The so-called ‘‘pearly’’ style or touch, upon 
experimental analysis, becomes simply a 
non-legato touch of weak or moderate but 
even intensity. Play the passage /egato, that 
is to say, without the periods of silence 
between the tones, or fortissimo, and the 
pearliness is at once destroyed. 

The three determinants are intensity, 
duration and noise. Whatever else we at- 
tribute to the piano, tone is an auditory 
illusion, and remains so, even though this 
category will then embrace more than half 
the familiar pianistic effects. Do I exagger- 
ate? If it seems so, let us consider finally 
the simple act of pressing down a piano 
key and releasing it. (The most artistic 
piano playing is mechanically nothing 





FIGURE 3.—The curve 4 shows the increase and di- 
minishing of pressure, as recorded by a dynamograph. 
The curve 6 shows how the pressure of the pianist’s 
finger is limited by the construction of the piano key. 
more than a multiplication of this act.) 
The player begins with a gentle pressure, 
gradually increases this to a maximum, 
and then gradually releases the pressure. 
When such a dynamic variation is re- 
corded on a dynamograph, the curve 4 
shown in Figure3 is produced; here the 
ascent in the line indicates the increase 
in pressure, and the descent indicates the 
decrease. The dynamograph permits every 
variation in the player's touch to be trans- 
mitted to the recording point. But when 
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precisely the same movement is made on a 
piano key, which can move only about 
three-cighths of an inch, the curve d results. 
The shaded portion, therefore, or approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the dynamic tone 
variation, is an illusion, resulting in this 
case from a transfer into the kinesthetic 
field. It has led to the absurd assumption 
that the string likewise is gradually set 
into motion, non-percussively. A glance 
inside the piano will dispel that illusion. 
The auditor, since he does not experience 
the kinesthetic sensations of the player, 
cannot get the exact effect imaged by the 
player, except, perhaps, by the aid of the 
eye. Nor will the reactions of two auditors 
be the same. When such illusions are elab- 
orated into the complex reactions to an 
entire composition or recital we have the 
beginning of an explanation of the curiously 
conflicting reports on the same performance: 
“Splendid! Best piano-playing I have 
heard!’’ ‘‘Rotten! So amateurish!” 


In music appreciation the eye is thus an 
important determinant. For doubters, ¢5. 
pecially if they are non-pianists, I suggese 
the following experiment: Attend a piang 
recital without knowing who is playing, 
See no printed programme. Listen through. 
out with closed eyes. Choose a seat in the 
rear of the hall. Let only unfamiliar com. 
positions be played. Then attempt to dis. 
tinguish between relaxed and rigid tone 
production, flat and curved fingers, degrees 
of weight-transfer, religious and secular 
tone qualities,—or even between a Duo 
Art and a Hutcheson. 

A frown or smile, a gesture, a tilt of the 
head, a movement of the trunk—De Pach- 
mann developed all of them into a fine art 
—do the work, not the way the keys are 
played. The poetry and romance of piano 
tone no more sound in the actual string 
than the soul of the unfortunate—or shall 
we say fortunate?—sheep sings in the gut 
under a Kreisler’s bow. 


Ethnology 


PRESTIGE AMONG INDIANS 
By Rossrt H. Lowrie 


Oo my maiden field trip I had a char- 
acteristic experience. The Lemhi Sho- 
shone (Idaho), whose customs I was to 
record, were a notoriously taciturn lot 
when it came to revealing their aboriginal 
beliefs and behavior to a prying outsider. 
To make matters worse, the only inter- 
preters available at the start were a num- 
ber of Indian schoolboys whose indiffer- 
ence to my purposes was surpassed only by 
their ignorance of English. Fortunately, I 
discovered one Jack Grouse, a middle-aged 
native sufficiently conversant with the 
white man's tongue to be able to recite the 
Native traditions and furnish a medley of 
useful knowledge at the rate of two-bits 
a story. But Jack’s cupidity was tempered 
with a due regard for the Indian proprie- 
ties: as soon as a neighbor appeared on the 
scene he would slink away, pretending that 
I was myself nothing but a friendly visitor! 


Many years later I was among the Hopi 
of Arizona. I heard that a medicine-man 
was going to treat a sick infant that night. 
The child's elders and the doctor opposed 
no objection to my presence. Anticipating 
an interesting session, I arrived early and 
watched the house filling up with mothers 
hoping to have their offspring profit from 
attendance at the ceremony. It grew later 
and later, but nothing happened. At last 
the host explained that the medicine-man 
would not come in. He had been inter 
cepted by an old hag who was scandalized 
at the idea of a white man’s presence. The 
doctor manifestly could not be less papist 
than the laity and so balked at entering. 
The only graceful thing to do was to 
withdraw. 

Such clashes with savage public senti- 
ment and prudery are among the ethnog- 
rapher’s most commonplace experiences. 
They bring home to him forcibly the value 
a savage sets upon the opinion of his fel 
lows. Soon he learns more—that the & 
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teem in which the savage is held by them 
is a matter of the utmost concern to him, 
and that he will undergo every form of 
privation for the sole purpose of shining 
with enhanced splendor among his kind. 
In fact, this craving for distinction becomes 
one of the leading motives of his conduct: 
whatever may arouse unfavorable comment 
js avoided, while comfort, property, even 
life itself, may become utterly worthless in 
his sight if their sacrifice can confer a bit of 
extra kudos on him. 

Take the case of a typical Indian from 
the coast of British Columbia. In this area, 
in the early days, prestige rested on prop- 
erty. However, it was not the man who 
accumulated pelf who was highly regarded, 
but only that one who with a beau geste 
gave away his precious belongings or 
showed his contempt for them by deliber- 
ately destroying them. In the literature of 
the area one constantly encounters tales of 
chiefs vying with each other in giving 
away blankets on public occasions. To 
burn a big canoe or to kill a slave was an 
ostentatious way of demonstrating great- 
ness, and a rival incapable of doing like- 
wise at once stood reduced to a lower 
status. Of course the normal Kwakiutl has 
as much of the acquisitive ‘‘instinct’’ as 
his Caucasian neighbor; but there is a 
thing more important to a self-respecting 
tribesman than wealth, and that is pres- 
tige. Practically the same story is reported 
from Melanesia. The hero of song and saga 
in the Banks Islands is a man who by dint 
of successively more exorbitant payments 
has risen to the highest grade in the men’s 
club house. But, though now virtually a 
chief, he can still advance socially by giv- 
ing lavish entertainments to the populace, 
and slaughtering hundreds of pigs for the 


Our Plains Indians also prized generosity, 
but real glory could be gained among them 
only by a splendid war record. Each tribe 
conventionally defined the deeds to be reck- 
oned as heroic. Pretty generally through- 
out the region it was considered highly 
honorable to ‘‘count coup”’ on the enemy, 


that is, to tag him—irrespective of whether 
he was killed or disabled. In fact, if one 
man brought him low and another dashed 
up to touch the prostrate body, it was the 
latter who gained the greater honor. For 
Plains Indians waged war largely as a mere 
outdoor sport, to be conducted according 
to strict rules, and these rules corresponded 
very little to the notions of an economic 
or otherwise rationalistic man. The Crow 
thought a great deal of a brave who had 
cut a picketed horse loose from the midst 
of a hostile camp. Had they adopted 
Clausewitz's principles, they would have 
preferred a man who stole a dozen horses 
grazing along the outskirts of the camp, 
but with their perverse idealism they only 
mildly approved of such a one, while the 
other was privileged to rise in any public 
assembly and boast of his feat, which 
might even help make him a chief. 

In aboriginal belief success in war was 
a gift of the supernatural powers, and they 
could be most readily conciliated by morti- 
fication of the flesh. An ambitious Indian 
would go to a lonely spot, fast and thirst 
for days, praying to the spirits and hoping 
for something to turn up. Possibly the 
Thunder might appear as a huge eagle, to 
teach him a sacred chant, and grant him 
victory. If his prayers remained unheeded, 
sacrifice went further: he might cut out a 
piece of flesh from his chest or chop off a 
finger joint. Not many of my older Crow 
informants had their left hands intact. 
Though some of the mutilation was a re- 
sult of mourning, the men had mostly dis- 
figured themselves while seeking revela- 
tions, and the motive of that quest was, 
above all, the craving for military renown 
—for a chance to get up in a public as- 
sembly and shame one’s competitors by a 
recital of honorific feats. 

There were military clubs among prac- 
tically all the buffalo-hunting tribes, and 
in each of these societies there were special 
officers pledged to bravery. They carried 
standards distinctive of their office; in 
battle they planted these in the ground and 
thereafter must not retreat, regardless of 
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the danger. Anyone who betrayed the 
trust never heard the end of it as long as 
he lived; his cowardice was constantly 
thrown into his teeth. On the other hand, 
if he was killed in battle the entire camp 
grieved over his death and sang his praises. 

Naturally, not every Crow youth was a 
hero. But the ideal of bravery was inces- 
santly held up before the people from early 
boyhood, and every-day observation en- 
forced the precepts by showing the advan- 
tages that went with a proper martial 
record. Only a real warrior was ever called 
upon to give a name to a newborn infant 
and to receive the emoluments pertaining 
to that service. Only he was likely to be 
invited to feasts, to have novices ask for a 
loan of his sacred regalia—for a consider- 
ation—or to have the belles of the camp 
set their caps for him. The extent to which 
material and subtler motives affected a 
Crow was bound to vary with his char- 
acter; but no one was indifferent to the 
promptings of vanity, and the very men 
who had shrunk from exposing themselves 
to danger might help to carry on the tra- 
ditional standards by teaching the younger 
generation that ‘‘it is well for a man to 
die when he is young.”’ 

A striking instance of reckless ambition 
was well remembered and circumstantially 
recounted by my informants. A young man 
named Young Jack-rabbit had been wounded 
by the enemy and permanently disabled. 
He had never stolen a picketed horse and 
accordingly could never become a chief, 
since that exploit involved starting out 


afoot. Life did not seem to hold any luge 
for him, now that the highest honor was 
beyond his reach. So he decided to become 
what was called a “‘crazy dog’’"—to put on 
special regalia and court death. While wait. 
ing for an engagement with the enemy he 
would come out periodically on his horse, 
show off his dress, act in the manner cop. 
ventionally symbolic of his purpose—more 
particularly by saying the opposite of 
what he meant and expecting to be an- 
swered in kind—and enjoy the plaudits of 
the camp. ‘“The women liked him 
much. . . . The old women cheered him 
lustily."” When he heard of enemies en- 
trenched in a gully near by, he attacked 
them alone and was instantly killed. His 
body was put on a horse and brought home 
by the tribesmen. ‘They cried all the way, 
. . . The entire camp cried very much. .., 
Without him we moved, we went... .” 

Thus man does not live by the instinct 
of self-preservation alone. The savage sac- 
rificed his goods and his flesh, even his 
life, for the cheers of old women and the 
laudatory chants of old men. He thumbed 
his nose at the economic interpretation of 
history. Sometimes, today, he is asked 
whether he is not happy, now that no 
marauding Sioux or Cheyenne is likely to 
cut his throat. The ungrateful lout says 
he is not. There is a drab monotony about 
his present safe and sane existence. He 
would prefer an occasional raid by the 
enemy, for it would give him hope of ris- 
ing to grander effort along the lines of his 
own ideals. 
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BY R. L. DUFFUS 


w a certain fine Fall morning in 1898 
pedestrians along Fifth avenue 
paused to take in what was even 

then an unusual sight upon that respect- 
able thoroughfare. It consisted of a gen- 
tleman in his late "twenties, mounted upon 
a spirited horse and clad in a brownish- 
yellow riding costume. A wide hat-brim 
drooped over a pair of spectacles and shad- 
owed what seemed to many observers to 
be a decidedly familiar moustache. The 
Spanish War was just over and reverence 
for martial achievements was at its height. 
Here and there along the line of march a 
hat came off and some one shouted. Police- 
men drew themselves up to their full 
height and thickness and saluted, touching 
pudgy hands to the rims of their helmets. 

The horseman received these honors 
with some surprise, but, continuing mod- 
estly on his way, turned down a side street 
and rode his mount aboard a Brooklyn 
ferry boat. A little group of passengers as- 
sembled and gazed respectfully. Nobody 
said anything. Presently a grimy stoker 
appeared from the dark inwards of the ves- 
sel, thrust the other spectators aside and 
stared hard. *‘Say,’’ he demanded, shifting 
his quid and spitting so neatly out of the 
corner of his mouth that no one was even 
spattered, “‘are you Colonel Roosevelt or 
ain't you?”’ 

The point of this story is not only that 
Oswald Garrison Villard, who is possibly 
America’s most militant pacifist, still loves 
to tell it on himself, but that he actually 
does resemble the lamented Colonel. He 
may also be a little proud of the fact, 
though he would almost certainly not be 
gratified to be told that a poor newspaper 





cut of either Roosevelt or himself might 
easily be mistaken for a portrait of an- 
other once distinguished American—the 
Hon. John F. Hylan, mayor of New York 
city in the pre-Jimmy days. The incident 
illustrates a duality which runs through 
Villard’s life and temperament. He is a 
pacifist who knows as much about the art 
of war as any major-general. He is a sim- 
ple, unaffected democrat who, like the 
lady in the advertisement, loves nice 
things. During the late war he wrote thou- 
sands and thousands of words to prove that 
Imperial Germany had grievously erred 
and strayed, but he didn’t mind letting 
you know that one of his German relatives 
commanded a Bavarian army corps. A 
Freudian might say that his pacifism is 
partly due to a subconscious hankering to 
command an army corps himself. There 
would be some truth in that, though not 
much. 

But Mr. Villard has a right to a compli- 
cated personality, for he comes of curi- 
ously divergent strains. On the one side 
is the lusty, ambitious, dominating Hein- 
rich Hilgard, for whom America was both 
a refuge for the oppressed and an oyster to 
be opened; and on the other Fanny Garri- 
son, daughter of the fire-cating, fanatical 
and uncomfortable William Lloyd. Put two 
such strains together and something un- 
usual and contradictory is sure to come out 
of them. In Oswald Garrison Villard’s case 
that tendency is strengthened by a pro- 
found respect for family tradition. Indeed, 
the key to his career as an insurgent and 
an innovator probably lies largely in his 
reverence for the past. He is not one of 


those radicals—if radical he may be called 
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at all—who cannot function until they 
have outraged the parental sense of what 
is fit, been cut off with a shilling, and wan- 
dered off into the storm. He has tried assid- 
uously to be like his ancestors, all of them, 
on both sides. He had in his youth, as 
symbols, two ancestral monuments—the 
files of Garrison's Liberator and the great 
stone palace which the elder Villard built, 
and for a while owned, back of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. 

But even here there was no simplicity, 
for Garrison handed down not only a pas- 
sion for liberty but also, through his 
daughter, a beautiful and gentle and hu- 
mane but none the less aristocratic spirit. 
He was, after all, Boston. And Heinrich 
Hilgard, known in America as Henry Vil- 
lard, was not merely a money-maker; he 
also loved newspapers, freedom and his 
fellow men—loved them far more toler- 
antly than Garrison could manage. Per- 
haps it was a mutual taste for journalism 
that tied the two families together. The 
younger Villard pointed out, when he sold 
the Evening Pos, that he and his direct an- 
cestors had been in the newspaper business 
for more than a century—‘‘as long a con- 
secutive newspaper service as that of any 
other American family."’ Indeed, the 
Bowleses of Springfield were the Villards’ 
and Garrisons’ only rivals in this respect. 


II 


The rebel strain that may be found with- 
out long searching in any current number 
of Oswald Villard’s Nation cropped out in 
Heinrich Hilgard in 1848 so vigorously 
that at the age of thirteen he found him- 
self exiled from his native town of Speyer 
in Rhenish Bavaria. Exile was no new 
thing to the Hilgard family, for little 
Heinrich’s paternal grandfather, Jacob, 
had been driven out of Germany during 
the French Revolution because of his in- 
judicious enthusiasm for the new Parisian 
theory of the rights of man. This is an 
item worth bearing in mind, for even now, 
when political philosophers as well as po- 
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litical practitioners are generally agreed 
that men have no natural rights, Mr. Vij. 
lard’s Nation still echoes the old slogan, 

Heinrich’s father had hoped to make his 
son a lawyer, but the boy’s reluctance, 
coupled with the disgrace of his revoly. 
tionary exploits, spoiled the scheme. The 
elder Hilgard threatened to impound his 
son in the army for a decade or so, until 
he had come to his senses, and the young- 
ster, with a fine anti-militaristic flourish, 
fled to America. He arrived in 1853, eight 
een years old, nearly penniless and to. 
tally ignorant of the English, not to say 
the American language. There followed 
some years of pinched and often desperate 
wanderings. He got work on German news- 
papers, learned English, taught school, te- 
ported the Lincoln-Douglas debates, met 
Horace Greeley in the Colorado mines, 
covered Abraham Lincoln’s Springfield in 
1860, and became one of the best war cor- 
respondents the Civil War produced. In 
1863 he came up from the fleet off Charles- 
ton, went to see Garrison at Boston, and 
met and fell instantly in love with Fanny 
Garrison, the liberator’s only daughter. 
If he had hated slavery before, he now te- 
garded it with utter detestation. Three 
years later, when the Grand Review was 
over, Lincoln was in his grave and Negro 
legislators were rioting in the colonial 
state-houses of the South, Henry Villard 
and Fanny Garrison were married. 

And now the young journalist blazed 
suddenly into a financier. His last impor 
tant newspaper assignment was to cover 
the Franco-Prussian war for the New York 
Tribune. A chance meeting with German 
holders of deflated American railway bonds 
led him into new fields. He was bold and 
he had the power of inspiring confidence. 
In the early ‘seventies he was pioneering 
in railway and steamship lines to Oregon. 
In 1878 and 1879 he met Jay Gould in 
single-handed conflict and wiped up the 
floor with him. In 1881, when he was 
elected president of the Northern Pacific, 
he reached the zenith of his success. It was 
during this period that he built the palace 
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in Madison avenue, to which he never re- 
turned after 1883. It was in 1883 that he 
was first ‘‘ruined.’’ Four years later he got 
the Northern Pacific back again, and three 
years after that lost it for the second and 
last time. He was left a rich man as clerks 
and farmers measure wealth, but poor by 
Wall Street standards. He had, however, 
never really belonged in Wall Street. 
Those who lost money in his venture 
called him hard names, but the fact was, 
not that he was too hard-boiled, but that 
he was not hard-boiled enough. He died 
in 1900. 

In the height of his glory the elder Vil- 
lard had taken a step which had a marked 
influence upon American journalism as well 
as upon the life of his son Oswald. He 
bought the old Evening Pos, already bend- 
ing its hoary head under the weight of 
years, and entrusted it to Godkin, Schurz 
and Horace White. He was said to have 
been prouder of having assembled this 
journalistic trinity than of any of his vic- 
tories on the bloody fields of high finance. 
To the Po he added the Nation, which 
was at first little more than a weekly edi- 
tion of the newspaper. He kept his hands 
off so heroically that the redoubtable God- 
kin, his bewhiskered chin set with the 
firmness of a unique rectitude, sometimes 
took occasion to criticize his financial poli- 
cies in the columns of his own newspaper. 
So the tradition grew up that journalism 
ought to be able, if it wished, to bite the 
hand that fed it. This illusion was later 
tO cause pain to many tender-skinned and 
illuminated young newspaper men. 


Il 


Oswald Villard still likes to think that if 
he had made a different choice of a life 
work he might have revenged himself 
upon Wall Street for what the Street did 
to his father. Perhaps this is the major- 
general complex in another form. His busi- 
fess affairs are extensive as it is, and it is 
his firm conviction that he manages them 
well. One of his main sources of income 


is an up-State iron mine, which naturally 
shared somewhat in the prosperity of the 
metal trades during the World War— 
though none of its product, so far as Mr. 
Villard could help it, was made into can- 
non balls or bayonets. He is fond of sign- 
ing papers and attending board meetings, 
and he will interrupt himself in the midst 
of an editorial article to make crisp deci- 
sions, quite in the big business manner. In 
the Nation office he has a way of being 
businesslike almost to the point of penuri- 
ousness, as those who sell him their lit- 
erary wares well know. Then he will throw 
away the resulting savings in some gener- 
ously aristocratic gesture. 

But his first impulses were neither busi- 
nesslike nor journalistic, but scholarly. He 
attended Harvard, loved every elm in the 
Yard, and would send his sons there if 
they had not developed an inexplicable 
preference for Yale. He graduated in 1893, 
at the age of twenty-one, then remained 
three years longer to take his M.A. and 
hammer history into the hard heads of 
freshmen. His historical training bore fruit 
—and good fruit it was—in his biography 
of John Brown, which leaves little for any 
future biographer to say. He dallies even 
now with the thought that if he had his 
way he would write books, not groan and 
sweat in the turmoil of Vesey street. A 
few years ago he went to an up-State 
health farm to get back strength lost in a 
hard campaign. A visiting friend found 
him leaning wistfully against a fence. The 
grass was green, the birds were twittering 
and fleecy clouds were moving across the 
sun. “‘Why,”’ asked Mr. Villard, “should 
I leave this and go back to New York and 
get into another squabble? Why shouldn't 
I go with my family to the Riviera or the 
Rhine and do what I've always wanted to 
do—write books?’’ Why, indeed! If Os- 
wald Garrison Villard were condemned to 
do nothing but write books he would be 
the most miserable of men. He lives upon 
the dust of forlorn hopes. His intoxicant 
is the gore spilled in battle for the down- 
trodden and the weak. 
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This uncomfortable impulse was upon 
him even in his tender youth. He forsook 
the genteel shades of Cambridge in 1896, 
when he had just turned twenty-four, and 
sprang full-panoplied into the journalistic 
arena. It was characteristic of him, or of 
his father, or of both men, that instead 
of going on the Post, where as son of the 
owner he could not have avoided special 
privileges, even from the incorruptible 
Godkin, he got a job on the Philadelphia 
Press. Here he served his apprenticeship 
under as rigorous conditions as any city 
editor could bear to inflict upon a well-to- 
do cub. A year later a secession of Poff 
writers to the reorganized New York 
Globe led to his recall to New York, and 
from that time until 1917 he was the prime 
mover at 20 Vesey street. Between 1897 and 
1917 lies a period of considerable impor- 
tance in American journalism, and to this 
period Oswald Garrison Villard made his 
indubitable contributions. 

It is true he was not able to turn the 
Po# into a money-making enterprise. Be- 
tween 1881 and 1915, according to Mr. 
Allan Nevins, the paper’s entertaining and 
veracious historian, it earned a net profit 
of only 2% on the capital invested. Sub- 
sequently it did not do even so well. Finan- 
cially speaking, the Villard family might 
have been wiser to have put its money in 
a sock and buried it under one of the weep- 
ing birches on the grounds of Henry Vil- 
lard’s Early Norddeutscher-Lloyd palace 
at Dobbs Ferry. 

The causes of this relative failure were 
several. One of them was Godkin, who 
was a genius, a gentleman, and likewise a 
snob of the first water. Godkin not only 
made few efforts to obtain: a large circula- 
tion; he positively did not like large cir- 
culations. He was so inhuman that he 
never spoke an unnecessary word to any 
member of the Pos’s reportorial staff, and 
he growled when he was asked to meet 
his editorial colleagues in a social way out- 
side the office. On this basis he constructed 
a newspaper whose news and editorial 
columns were as perfect, within their lim- 


itations, as anything ever produced jp 
America. Everyone who wanted to seem 
cultured had to have the Pos lying about, 
whether read or not. It was the Aslantic 
Monthly of daily journalism. 

Oswald Villard was a far more genial 
character than Godkin. If pricked he 
would have bled blood, whereas it js 
doubtful if anything but ink would haye 
issued from Godkin's veins. With a year 
or two under Mr. Brisbane he might haye 
been a marvel of popular journalism. But 
he revered the Godkin tradition because 
he revered most traditions, and because 
Godkin had been his father’s choice. 
And reverence for the Godkin tradition 
meant that the Pos would never greatly 
exceed the top limit of 20,000 circulation 
which Godkin had consented to attain, 
It was an influential circulation. News- 
paper men everywhere read the Pof and 
its editorials were widely copied and 
stolen. Godkin secured results at times by 
hammering on certain subjects until out 
of sheer boredom some one in authority 
did something about them. The populace, 
meanwhile, read the Journal and the 
World. 

Mr. Villard was never able to overcome 
this discrepancy. Perhaps he cared too 
much for quality. At any rate it cannot be 
said that up to the opening of the World 
War he smashed out many new pathways. 
His most important policies were 
down to him ready-made. As a grandson 
of Garrison, he had to stand for equal 
rights for the Negro. His pacifism, his be- 
lief in free trade, and his defence of the 
feminist uprising all came from one or both 
of his parents. Not that his service to these 
ideals was perfunctory or cloisteral. He 
walked down Fifth avenue in the first suf- 
frage parade, one of a handful of heroic 
men who braved the jeers and risked the 
rotten eggs of a mob of outraged fellow 
males. But real passion does not enter into 
one’s opinions until one has suffered for 
them, and Oswald Villard did very little 
suffering prior to the second year of the 
World War. 
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Quite the contrary. He was a man still 
young, of adequate income and assured po- 
sition. He was welcome in any social circle 
he cared to enter; he had a wide acquaint- 
anceship; he was a connoisseur of the amen- 
ities of life. No one would ever have 
called him a snob. He went daily into the 
composing rooms of the Pos, helped the 
make-up men tuck the paper into bed, and 
was on the friendliest of terms with every- 
one from the elevator man to the chief edi- 
torial writer. He enjoyed these contacts. 
But with them there went a shade of un- 
mistakably aristocratic feeling. There were 
men who had been on the Po for years, 
in the mechanical as well as in the edi- 
torial departments. Villard’s attitude to- 
ward them had in it just a trace of the 
feudalistic. They were friends and fellow 
workers, but they were also retainers. 

For years this fiery ally of labor clung 
to the Manchester doctrines—the reader 
may reconcile them with feudalism as best 
he may-—and the Po remained an open 
shop. Even now Mr. Villard will ask you, 
why not? Any workingman could come to 
him with a grievance. Wages were as high, 
hours of labor as reasonable as in the union 
shops. But outside office hours Mr. Villard 
associated with social groups whose atti- 
tude toward the downtrodden proletariat 
was not quite so genial. They tolerated his 
pacifism, his pro-Negroism and his suf- 
fragism because the years before the World 
War happened to be years of tolerance, and 
because nothing he then said or did really 
threatened the foundations of their social 
system. He was a good citizen in their 
sense of that word. His name was associ- 
ated with all worthy causes. He had a 
German respect for music and became pres- 
ident, in the course of time, of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

He was, in fact, a comfortable liberal. 
So, in those halcyon days, were Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Mr. Vil- 
lard’s great fellow editor, Mr. Munsey. 
They were all working for the brotherhood 
of man and never missing a night’s sleep 
On account of it. 





IV 


The rumble of artillery on the western 
front disturbed this pleasant state of af- 
fairs. Mr. Villard, unlike Colonel Roose- 
velt, had never been entertained by the 
Kaiser, and his family legends did not dis- 
pose him to admire the ruling house of 
Germany. He therefore wrote and pub- 
lished, in 1915, one of the first pro-Ally 
books to appear on this side of the water. 
He called it ‘‘Germany Embattled,”’ de- 
nounced the invasion of Belgium as ‘‘wick- 
edly unnecessary,’’ and severely criticized 
the attempts to promote “‘political soli- 
darity among German-Americans."’ For a 
year or two after that he remained a warm 
personal friend and admirer of Woodrow 
Wilson. Those were the Pod’s rosy days. 
But soon he began committing indiscre- 
tions that the jingoes and Anglomaniacs 
could not forgive. He remained frankly a 
pacifist when everyone else was thirsting 
for blood. In February, 1917, he shame- 
lessly admitted, in a debate with the 
highly patriotic Henry A. Wise Wood, 
that he would not ‘forcibly resist an in- 
vasion of this country.’’ Then he broke 
with Wilson, who had been elected to 
keep the country out of war and had put 
it in instead. ‘“The camouflage of ethical 
precept and political philosophy which 
has so long blinded the eyes of all but the 
most observing,’’ he remarked, *‘has been 
stripped away and the peoples of the 
world see revealed, not a friend faithful 
to the last, but an arrogant aristocrat and 
a compromising politician.’’ This sentence 
happens to have been written in 1919, but 
it reflects a much earlier attitude. Obvi- 
ously here was something that the profes- 
sional Hun-baiters, the lovers of blood and 
iron, the creatures who declared, in 1919, 
that Mr. Wilson had ended the war before 
enough blood had been shed, could not 
tolerate. 

So Mr. Villard had to be punished. In 
1918 he was forced to resign from the pres- 
idency of the Philharmonic Society be- 
cause, as the guileless reporters said, of 
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criticism of his pacifist views. What pac- 
ifist views had to do with music was a 
question no one but a pro-German would 
ask. Mr. Villard had friends—or so he had 
once considered them—who would not 
now invite him to their homes or even 
speak to him on the street. The Pog suf- 
fered as well as himself, even though to- 
ward the last he absented himself from 
the office and left the control of policy in 
the hands of his safely and not too-critic- 
ally pro-Ally associates. All up and down 
the breadth of the land, wherever the pro- 
fessional haters gathered in their clubs, 
Villard was damned because he was a pro- 
German who loved the Kaiser's pomp and 
power and because he was a pacifist who 
would not resist if an armed Hun assailed 
his wife or daughter. 

What was his state of mind during those 
years? No doubt it was more complex than 
appears upon the records. He had been born 
on German soil, his father was a German, 
he spoke the German language, he knew 
the German people as well as he knew the 
inhabitants of Iowa. He knew that a Ger- 
man with a rifle in his hand was no more 
cruel than an American, a Frenchman or 
an Englishman, not to mention a Sikh or 
a Senegalese. He had a keen ear for hypoc- 
risies and he was only too well aware of 
the inconsistencies in the Allied position. 
He had cherished illusions about Mr. Wil- 
son and the place where the illusions used 
to be now ached. But underneath these 
outer phases there ran a strong racial cur- 
rent. He was never pro-German in the 
sense that he wished to see a German 
Junker bestriding Europe. But he was pro- 
German, certainly, in not relishing the 
idea of a Rhineland laid waste by Allied 
fire and sword, or German civilians starved 
by an unnecessarily-prolonged Allied block- 
ade. And he may have enjoyed thinking, 
even though the thought never rose to the 
surface of his consciousness, that a German 
boy could handle a bayonet or a machine- 
gun as effectively as a boy of any other 
breed. There is that much humanness in 
him. It is one of his disarming qualities. 


It should again be noted that Mr. Vil. 
lard fell into this position as a result of 
his innate conservatism. His liberalism, ag 
we have seen, was logically derived from 
the Manchester school. Even his opposi. 
tion to military conscription—to that 
“volunteering en masse’ of which Mg. 
Wilson so poetically spoke—was in the 
respectable tradition of John Stuart Mill, 
But after a time he reached the conclusiog 
that ‘theoretically ideal as the Manchester 
theory is, human nature cannot live up to 
it." And it was not long before he found 
himself in as strange a company as that 
encountered by Alice in Wonderland when 
she fell into the pool of her own tears, 
Irishmen buying cartridges to kill Black. 
and-Tans, Communists dreaming of the 
day when Bill Heywood or William Z, 
Foster would put his feet on the presiden- 
tial desk at Washington, pacifists with 
schemes for making humanity lamblike 
over night, delegates from oppressed na- 
tionalities never before heard of outside 
the encyclopedia, organizers of third, 
fourth and fifth political parties, apostles 
of free, or at least less expensive love, ad- 
vocates of the newer and more obscene 
movements in the arts—all these came and 
sat upon the Villard doorstep, and while 
some went away hungry others perforce 
were taken in and fed. 

Mr. Villard was edged over to the left 
in spite of himself. He re-nained, he still 
remains, principally a Jeff rsonian, with a 
naive faith in the Bill of Rights. But he 
came to be associated with what the Jap- 
anese call dangerous thoughts. Y. M.C. A. 
secretaries excluded his publications from 
their chaste dormitories, and proprietors 
of Indiana news-stands were increasingly 
disposed to relegate the Nation to covet 
in favor of Sappy Stories or Crude Confession. 
Thus the picture of Villard the howling 
radical was created in people's minds. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, 
for he is not a radical and he does not 
howl. But truth, after all, has little to do 
with the general trend of human affairs. 

He had little hand in the direction of 
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the Po after 1917. In 1918 he sold the 
, as he explained, ‘‘for the simple 
reason that I hadn't the means at my dis- 
to meet the rising costs due to the 
war.’ He was too much interested in prop- 
to try, as he might have done, to 
make the Pos an evening Times. But he 
the Nation and made it a remarkable 
hybrid of the very old and the very new, 
of classic scholarship and vivacious mod- 
ern prejudice. The Nation is his pet. He is 
der of nothing than of the fact that he 
has multiplied its circulation six or seven 
times since he first took it over. Here, as 
he never was on the Posf, he is thoroughly 
at home as an editor. 


V 


To call him a great editor would probably 
be to over-work the adjective. The great 
editors—Greeley, the elder Bennett, Dana 
—have been men in whom the success of 
an institution has been a ruling passion. 
They might have principles—Greeley had 
enough principles for half a dozen editors 
—but the Tribune, Herald or Sun came first. 
Hence the Tribune, Herald or Sun prospered. 
But though Villard has a nose for news 
and can write entertainingly and accur- 
ately about anything he has seen, heard 
and smelt, it is opinion rather than news 
that interests him. And he is, and always 
has been, concerned with opinions for their 
own sake rather than for their effect on 
circulation. Possibly the same thing can 
be said of Mr. Hearst—one isn't always 
sure. But a passionate interest in opinions 
is a defect in any editor who is not him- 
self a simple-minded atom in a simple- 
minded sea of population. If he thinks 
originally and vigorously he makes ene- 
mies and loses readers. 

But it has not been merely the nature 
of Mr. Villard’s opinions that has kept 
him from competing with Liberty or the 
Saturday Evening Pos. It has also been the 
packages in which they were wrapped. He 
has addressed the suffering and sorrowing 
proletariat in the language of the wickedly 





cultured upper classes. He has bemoaned 
the martyrdom of men who sleep with their 
pants on, and he has done it in terms only 
to be appreciated in full flavor by gradu- 
ates of Harvard University. This is not to 
say that either he or his publication is dull, 
for it takes a good deal to amuse a grad- 
uate of Harvard University. The Nation 
may be peevish, but it stimulates; it may 
not satisfy, but it burns the tongue. But 
it is no brand for the proletarian. He pre- 
fers the aroma of the tabloids. 

Those who are capable of judgment in 
the matter find Mr. Villard, when in form, 
as forceful and pungent a writer as ever 
sat in an editorial chair at 20 Vesey street. 
One of his former associates goes so far as 
to affirm and declare that if he were to 
select the best editorials of the Po# during 
Villard’s editorship he would expect to 
find four out of six Villard’s—and four out 
of six of the worst ones, too! For Villard 
is not natively an artist. His zxsthetic 
tastes are only mildly developed. The Ger- 
man in him is fond of music, but he con- 
fesses to weeping over the lamentable fate 
and even more lamentable tunes, as some 
critics consider them, of *‘Madame Butter- 
fly.’ He adores the plain lines of old houses 
and the gentle sweep of the Connecticut 
hills. But he has no passion for the mot 
juste, the delicacies of verbal rhythm, the 
subtleties of color. His editorials, written 
amid frequent interruptions, are likely to 
be choppy and abrupt, even when forceful. 
In editorial conferences he is always open 
to amendment, and as his mind is not an- 
alytical he will frequently incorporate in 
an article an extraneous suggestion which 
quite butchers the original idea. But give 
him something to be angry about, and he 
will write, without pausing and without 
revising, paragraphs that march, and beat 
drums, and shout. 

Though kindly, he is capable of irritat- 
ing and of being irritated. This may in 
part account for the rapid turnover of 
Nation sub-editors. Some who have de- 
parted are said to have gone away under 
a cloud of resentment. When an associate 
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harps too long on one string, even though 
that string be the wrongs of the dark- 
visaged democracy of Haiti, Mr. Villard’s 
sense of proportion asserts itself, sometimes 
drastically. Then, too, the Nation's sala- 
ries ate not high in view of the fact that 
a really comfortable apartment in New 
York costs twenty thousand dollars a year 
and seats to the Follies are hardly to be 
had for less than twenty dollars a pair. 

But the continual procession of bright 
young and able middle-aged men through 
the Nation office has another aspect. They 
all learn something, they all are mission- 
aries. Many of them, particularly in the 
critical field, have later made their mark. 
Another point to note is that when Mr. 
Villard adds a new man to the staff he is 
prone to choose some one more radical 
than himself. This may or may not be be- 
cause the young, who are also the radical, 
are less exacting in their economic de- 
mands. I suspect it is more than that. The 
result is, at all events, that Villard is con- 
tinually being impelled to publish articles 
a little more startling than he thinks he 
approves of. He complains humorously 
that if he stays away a few days the staff 
goes Bolshevik—and in a way it does. 

Certainly the Nation has several policies 
which go contrary to Mr. Villard’s nat- 
ural grain. It has lent a receptive ear, for 
instance, to advanced views of sex and 
family life, whereas Villard neither prac- 
tices nor accepts the new libertarianism. 
Even in minor matters he is quite the Puri- 
tan. He does not smoke, except to save 
himself from being asphyxiated by other 
men’s bad tobacco at editorial conferences. 
He has gone so far, over the dead bodies 
of the coroner only knows how many cock- 
tail-loving sub-editors, to urge in the 
columns of the Nation that Prohibition be 
given a fair trial. 

Ask him if this is consistent with his 
avowed dislike of governmental busy- 
bodyism, and he will tell you that he does 
not deny the right of any man—nay, the 
duty of any man, if his opinions run that 
way—to disobey the Volstead Act and rot 


in jail for it, just as he himself would be 
shot rather than obey a draft law. And 
though he touches no alcoholic beverage 
save beer, he allows Heywood Broun to 
say in the columns of the Nation that he, 
Broun, has met ‘‘no kind and c i 
people who are also total abstainers.”” He 
reveals a heroic sincerity. He may be vain, 
he may be illogical, he may sometimes 
hang large opinions on small facts, but 
never for a moment is he intellectually dis. 
honest. He couldn't be, any more than he 
could rob a bank. 

In a sense the Nation is Villard and Vil- 
lard is the Nation. But there is much of 
him, even the better and saltier part, that 
never gets into print. There is his complete 
courage—a quality one might not expect 
in a man who is not physically aggressive, 
whose profile cannot compare with Musso- 
lini's, whose handclasp is a little weak, 
and whose voice always sounds a little 
tired. But he hasn't the slightest objection 
to a personal risk when it is necessary, 
When the American Legion mobbed one 
of his post-war meetings in Cincinnati he 
met them quite in the Garrisonian mannet 
and refused to be cowed. He would have 
walked through the stinking wilderness of 
the Argonne as gaily as any simple-minded 
leatherneck if he could have seen any sense 
in doing so. 

But he has another kind of courage; he 
walks through the barrages of the world 
unarmored in cynicism. In 1915 he wrote 
it down as his solemn conviction “‘that 
this country loves justice, truth and right; 
that the judgments of its common people 
are in the long run profoundly wise."’ Tea 
years later he could still speak confidently 
of “‘the pure, sound gold that lies under 
neath the commonness of exterior, the com- 
monplaceness of much of the thinking of 
our rural and small-town multitudes.” 
This is not buncombe. He believes it. It is 
true that in private conversation he is more 
ironic than in the columns of the Nation. 
He has a trace of the bitterness of the 
idealist who has slipped on too many ba- 
nana peels and sat down on too many 
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tacks. When an idol fails him, as Wilson 
did, he can be savage. But he recovers him- 
self and with perennial youthfulness makes 
new idols. He is never merely a rebel. He 
believes something can be done. 

He is personally far, far happier than his 

iodical seems to be. If you ask him 

intblank he will confess that he enjoys 
life. He enjoys little things; he likes to 
tear the Nation’s forms to pieces at the last 
minute before press-time to make room for 
a new injustice, a fresh evidence of gov- 
ernmental duplicity. He likes to drive a 
motor-car faster than is quite safe. He is 
mildly fond of golf, but will not take the 
time and trouble to play it when he can 
go horseback riding instead. His favorite 
spot in all the world is his farm in Con- 
necticut, where he roughs it in a remod- 
eled Eighteenth Century farm house with 
steam heat and perfect plumbing. If he can 
make the farm pay its own expenses he 
will be content, though he is discouraged 
at this writing as to that point. He loves 
to talk hay and potatoes with the man 
who does the farming for him, and he 
prides himself on having an up-to-date 
potato-digging machine to hoist the crop 
out of the ground. Sometimes he puts on 
old clothes and putters around contentedly. 
But he prefers to slip into a well-tailored 
riding suit and go for a brisk trot around 
the pastures and along the country roads. 
He is as good a horseman as ever Roose- 
velt was. 

At his other country house, on the con- 
ventional shores of Long Island Sound, he 
leads a more formal life—for the sake, his 
friends say, of his family. His town house, 
which any one who likes may find in the 
telephone book, is comfortable but requires 


no special oratory from the conductor of 
the sight-seeing "bus. When he is tired of 
New York and its environs he travels. He 
goes to Europe, has a whirlwind of inter- 
views which confirm his worst suspicions, 
makes the rounds of the night life in 
Vienna, Berlin and Paris in the most 
lively, innocent, sober and journalistic 
fashion, and enjoys himself hugely. He 
goes out to make speeches because, as he 
says, they help advertise the Nation. He 
complains sadly about the hardships this 
entails, but one feels he doesn't suffer as 
much as he thinks he does. He is death 
on politicians, with the possible exceptions 
of Norris, Borah and one or two others, 
but he would run for the Senate if he were 
faitly sure of being elected. He is for the 
oppressed and downtrodden everywhere, 
but—like the author and readers of this 
article—he prefers to keep them at a dis- 
tance until they have bathed and changed 
their underclothing. 

Read his biography of John Brown, read 
his volume on American newspapers and 
newspapermen, read his contributions to 
the Nation, talk with him when he is at 
his ease—he is one of the most fascinating 
conversationalists alive—and you may 
finally hit upon the key to his personality, 
enthusiasms and activities. He does not 
belong in this decade at all. Disillusioned 
though he continually is as to particular 
men and movements, he retains indomitable 
illusions about the fundamentals, about 
truth, democracy, life, the universe. He is 
indignant about human wrongs, not be- 
cause he thinks the world incurably evil, 
but because he thinks that with pains it 
might be made good. In short, he is one of 
the last of the romantics. 











EVOLUTION, OR WHAT HAVE YOU? 


BY KNIGHT DUNLAP 


HE most interesting phase of the cur- 

rent controversy between the evolu- 

tionists and the Fundamentalists is 
the disposition on the part of a certain 
group of American scientific men to agree 
with their theological and quasi-theologi- 
cal opponents that theological factors 
really enter into the problems of evolution. 
Beyond this point the scientific group splits 
into two factions, one of which trium- 
phantly proclaims the defeat and rout of 
theology, if not of religion, by science; 
while the other faction appears to be suf- 
fering from the horrible nightmare of pain- 
fully clinging with one hand to theology, 
and with the other to science, as the two 
vehicles approach a threatening division 
of the road. To avoid being compelled to 
let go of either, and the other dream- 
alternative of being torn asunder, these 
scientists are frantically attempting to 
“*harmonize"’ the two flivvers before it 
shall be everlastingly too late. 

But there is another group of men, 
acutely interested in science, who do not 
feel called upon to fight under either ban- 
ner. This group has apparently always 
been small, and naturally, it is scorned by 
both of the contending parties. It is to this 
pacifically inclined group, however, that 
I rise to announce my adherence. 

I am unable to become excited over any 
conflict between religion and science. Like- 
wise, I am skeptical of the attempts which 
have been made to form a synthetic union 
of the two. In fact, these attempts disturb 
me, and would alarm me if I could take 
them more seriously than I do. The oppo- 
sition between the Hebrew and Babylonian 
scriptures and the doctrine of evolution, 
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and the harmonization of the two, seem 
as fictitious and meaningless as opposition 
or agreement between the binomial theorem 
and a recipe for strawberry shortcake, 
What belief or disbelief in biological evo- 
lution has to do with belief or disbelief in 
the ancient theologies of the Near East, I 
am unable to see. 

I strongly suspect that some of the more 
controversial biologists are confused as to 
the limitations of both biology and the- 
ology, and that the same is true of the 
theologians, both the Fundamentalists and 
the liberals. Science, in whatever branch, 
should have to do with nothing but facts 
and working hypotheses; and if the bio 
logical doctrine of evolytion is a mere 
working hypothesis, it cannot possibly 
be in either conflict or agreement with any 
strictly religious dogma. I suspect, there- 
fore, that many biologists hold the theory 
of evolution, not as a scientific working 
hypothesis, but as a religious doctrine, 
Concerning some of them, I am fairly cer 
tain that this is true. 

A working hypothesis is not scientific 
unless it is scientifically useful. It must be 
based on facts, and it must contribute to 
the discovery of new facts. If it is’ not 
useful, it has no place in science. A scien- 
tific hypothesis of evolution is undoubtedly 
useful; but the usefulness of a religious 
dogma of evolution is not evident except 
perhaps in theology. We may well set high 
values on biology and on theology; but 
we should be impatient with both when 
they get out of their fields. 

It amazes some persons to be told that 
one can consistently believe in the Meso 
potamian theory of creation, and also hold 
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the biological theory of evolution; even 
accepting the cosmology of modern geol- 

. Yet this is strictly true, as was shown 
by an intelligent contemporary of Darwin. 
| think it is worth while to take time to 


make this clear. 


II 


The problem arose in an amusing way 
before the rise of the Darwinian theory, in 
the form of the question whether Adam 
did nor did not have a navel. Now, the 
navel is a sort of scar indicating the method 
of nutrition in uterine life. It is the point 
of attachment of the umbilicus or navel 
string, which is sloughed off in the early 
days of infancy, since it becomes useless 
with birth. Father Adam, by hypothesis, 
did not go through any uterine life, and 
thus had no navel string. Therefore, it has 
been supposed that he had no navel. If it 
should be assumed that he did have a navel, 
it would, on this assumption, show that 
the story of his creation was false. On the 
other hand, if Adam were a complete man, 
a typical man, he must have had a navel. 
The same apparent conflict might have 
been made out in regard to the thymus 
gland, and other organs which show in 
adult life the effects of changes occurring 
during earlier life; but the theologians 
who engaged in the discussion of Adam's 
navel knew nothing about these organs. 
This is really the popular problem of the 
hen and the egg. Which came first? The 
hen develops from the egg, but the egg is 
laid by the hen. This problem is solved by 
consideration of the fact that the egg and 
hen cycles occur only when there are hens 
and eggs; before this period there was no 
problem. If, by any process of creation or 
development, the egg of some other animal 
could be changed into the sort of ovum 
which we call a hen’s egg, then the cycles 
of hen and egg would begin at that point. 
If, on the other hand, some animal were 
changed into a hen, or a hen were created 
de novo, the cycles would begin at that 
point. The process from the point of view 
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of biological evolution is a little more 
complex than it is from the theological 
view-point, but biology has no difficulty 
with it. 

The problem of Adam’s navel was shown 
to be soluble in the same way. Man is 
actually an animal which develops from 
an egg; that is, from a relatively simple 
organism, a single cell. But if a divinity, 
considering man in all his details as he is, 
should create a man having the character- 
istics usual to the age of twenty-five years, 
he would of course be exactly the same 
man as if the divinity had chosen to create 
him in the form of an egg, and let him 
grow up to the age of twenty-five. That 
the divinity was at the same time estab- 
lishing the laws of growth obtaining from 
that point on would make no difference. 

Of course, then, according to the crea- 
tion theory, Adam had a navel, and all 
the other features which from that time 
on men would universally show. The navel 
would formally indicate prenatal develop- 
ment, and would factually indicate such 
development for all later men; but of course 
it would not factually indicate this in 
Adam's case. This would not conflict with 
any law or principle in embryology. 
Embryology merely considers the facts and 
order of animal development, and arrives 
at the conclusion that wherever this process 
goes on, it goes on in this way. No theo- 
logian denies the facts and principles of 
embryology, for theologians, like the rest 
of us, assume the existence and continuity 
of natural law. 

If the theologian claims that this process 
of embryological development commenced 
a few thousand years ago, he nevertheless 
admits that it began to operate in accord- 
ance with the principles the embryologist 
has since discovered. The question as to 
whether it did nor did not commence at 
such a time may be within the scope of 
theology but it is certainly outside che 
scope of embryology. The embryologist 
naturally would tend to set no anterior 
limits to the process, except to trace it to 
certain antecedent processes with which 
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the laws he discovers definitely connect it. 
He can trace the process of human embry- 
ology back to simpler processes in lower 
forms of life. The theologian cannot dis- 
pute this. But if the theologian believes, 
and asserts, that the tracing is factual only 
back to a certain point of past time, at 
which the whole process commenced, and 
at which the laws were established, the 
embryologist has not a single fact to con- 
trovert him. The theologian might hold 
that the process commenced with the lower 
vertebrate animals. He happens to hold 
that it commenced at a somewhat “‘higher”’ 
stage in development. 

The application of the same principles 
to the whole animal and vegetable king- 
doms, and to the geological formations of 
the earth is equally simple. The vermiform 
appendix and the whole panoply of the 
organs of man indicate his developmental 
relations to the low. forms of life. The 
formations of the rocks indicate a conti- 
nuity of processes in the earth extending 
over millions of years. No theologian can 
deny this, for these are scientific facts. But 
if the theologian asserts that the whole 
cosmic process which the scientists have 
traced began only a few thousand years 
ago, there is not a single scientific fact 
with which to controvert that assertion. 
We know what processes were going on a 
million years ago, if the earth existed that 
long ago. We may assume that the earth 
did exist; the theologian assumes that it 
did not. If the two assumptions conflict, as 
they obviously do, it is because neither is 
strictly scientific; both are theological, or 
philosophical, as you choose to name them. 
All that science can assert is the logical 
contiauity of the universe; and as science, 
it can set no limits to the factual develop- 
ment. So much is obvious; but it should be 
equally obvious that it can deny no limits. 

Let us now put ourselves for the mo- 
ment in the position of the Fundamental- 
ist. Suppose the universe as we know it to 
be non-existent. But suppose the existence 
of an omniscient and omnipotent God. 
This God, being by definition omniscient, 
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can think of an infinite variety of universes, 
none of which as yet exists. He can foresee 
every detail and every law which would 
operate in each of these universes. Bej 
also by definition omnipotent, He can 
create any of these universes. He couldeven 
create a universe in which there should be 
no natural law at all. If He could not, He 
would not be omnipotent. 

Let us assume now, as the Fundamental- 
ist does assume, that this God decides to 
create a certain universe, namely, the one 
in which we now live and move and have 
our being. This universe happens to be one 
in which certain laws operate; in which, 
with sufficient knowledge, future events 
can be foreseen. God being omniscient, 
foresees perfectly. This universe happens 
to be one in which organic evolution oper- 
ates, as is demonstrated by the work of 
the stock breeder, the plant breeder, and 
the work of the experimenters in our labor- 
atories in producing new forms of life. This 
universe, as a logical system, has a con- 
tinuity which is immense, perhaps infinite 
in both directions, involving definite series 
of geological events as well as biological 
and psychological events. But this universe 
does not yet exist. 


III 
Suppose the divinity now to consider this 


universe in its infinite entirety in time, 
and the question as to the stage of its con- 
tinuum in which it is to be brought into 
existence. The nature of the universe, 
remember, is decided upon. It is to be shis 
universe, in which the laws of this universe 
shall begin to operate as soon as the uni- 
verse, including its laws, is created. As 
soon as created, it will begin to follow the 
course laid down by those laws. It is 
obvious that in whatever stage it is created 
it is essentially the same universe. 

Let us consider two stages in its develop- 
ment, one created at a period, as we reckoa 
time, of a hundred millions of years ago; 
the other at a period of five thousand 
years ago. If God decides to create the 
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universe in the former stage, it is obvious 
that in the course of time it will pass 
through the latter stage. If He creates it at 
the latter stage, it will be exactly the 
same universe, in every detail, as if it had 
been created a hundred millions of years 

and left to develop up to the latter 
stage. If not, it is not the same universe, 
and we are assuming that the divinity 
knows what universe He is creating. In 
other words, if this world was created 
5,000 years ago, as the Fundamentalist 
claims, it contained, as soon as created, 
geological formations indicating an inex- 

ibly enormous age of previous world, 
and contained forms of life also indicating 
a long period of prior development. For 
the biologists and geologists have shown 
that this world és a world of that sort; and 
the Fundamentalists claim that God created 
this world, and not some other. 

If you can grasp these considerations, 
you can see that the opposition of religion 
and science, as usually understood, is a 
fiction, and their reconciliation an impos- 
sibility. The efforts of the theologians who 
attempt to reconcile the Hebrew scriptures 
by interpreting the days of Genesis as 
geological epochs are not merely puerile; 
they are more absurd than that. 

There is no question of disproving the 
Babylonian theory of creation; it can’t be 
done. It is a mere matter of belief. If the 
geologist or biologist believes it, that 
belief should make no particle of difference 
to his scientific work. If he disbelieves it, 
he is in the same position. The question of 
disbelief and belief is theological, and 
philosophical. The real question is: Why 
should we believe that the world was 
created, or came into existence, at any par- 
ticular time at all, or in any particular 
stage? Here the burden of proof is upon 
the Fundamentalist, and we cannot expect 
him to adduce any scientific evidence. We 
can now show him the details of how the 
legends of the Book of Genesis were 
developed; but he may even accept these 
facts, and still accept the legend as express- 
ing the truth. 
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It is a deplorable fact that efforts are 
still being made by men who are otherwise 
scientists to bring scientific evidence to 
the support of religious doctrines. The 
ontological argument, and the psychologi- 
cal argument, formulated by Descartes in 
the Sixteenth Century, have been aban- 
doned; but the argument from design is 
still advanced. There is a plan in the uni- 
verse; someone must have planned it; no 
one but a God could have done it. This 
argument has been torn to shreds by the 
philosophers. It is merely a definition of 
God as whatever is responsible for the 
universe. It is not in any sense a proof of 
the existence of the Hebrew God, much 
less, if possible, of the Christian God. I 
think both theologians and philosophiz- 
ing scientists have made altogether too 
much of the plan of the universe anyhow. 
We are too apt to assume values where we 
know nothing about them. We are apt 
to speak of evolution as proceeding 
upward, when if we said it proceeds 
downward we would mean exactly the 
same thing, which is nothing at all. 

We seem to think the universe, by its 
changes, is getting somewhere—arriving 
at or approaching some condition which 
in our ignorance we assume as more valu- 
able than the present and past stages of 
the mess. Really, all that we can say with 
significance is that it changes. That these 
changes are going anywhere is an assump- 
tion, if not mere empty words. Consider 
geological changes: Ages spent in the ele- 
vation of a continent, then ages more in 
wearing it away and depositing it in the 
ocean; then ages more in elevating the 
bottom of the ocean into a new continent, 
and sinking the old one; then the cycle 
over again ad infinitum. Astronomical 
processes are just as aimless, so far as we 
can see. Nothing that we can discover is 
capable of human interpretation as the 
plan of a God such as the ancient mytholo- 
gists conceived. We cannot prove that it 
is not the plan of such a divinity; certainly 
there is more to cosmic process than we 
can understand. But that is just the point. 
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There is nothing in cosmic processes which 
we do understand which can offer any sup- 
port to the belief in the creative God. It is 
a question whether God as a mere empty 
name is useful to us. 

This may be true, you reply, but the 
development of life, especially of man, 
indicates a plan. Well, perhaps if we knew 
more about it, it might. But what we do 
know doesn’t raise our estimate of the 
Planner. Leaving out the question whether 
the amoeba is of any more ‘‘value’’ than 
the alligator, we may consider the situa- 
tion of man in the world. The omnipres- 
ence of sin and suffering doesn't argue 
much of a plan for the development of 
righteousness and happiness. If these 
former are necessary to the latter, then the 
Planner was far from omnipotent, or else 
not very wise, or else not very kind. 
Drowning out thousands of helpless hu- 
man beings, or swallowing them by earth- 
quakes doesn’t seem to be the humane 
method of a Christian God. 

“Ah,” the Fundamentalist replies, “that 
is because we don’t understand these 
things.’ That is exactly my point, and the 
Fundamentalist admits it in full. You can- 
not argue to useful truths from a basis of 
complete ignorance. There is nothing in 
the physical universe which furnishes a 
basis for argument for the existence of a 
Planner such as the Christian God. If we 
believe in Him, it is on other grounds,— 
not because of anything science or observa- 
tion tells us about the world. All these 
pretended arguments are demoralizing, and 
at best merely cloud the issue. 


IV 


In the discussion so far, I have merely 
intended 1o bring out the fact that the 
differences between the Fundamentalists 
and the conventional evolutionists are after 
all minor matters, and due principally to 
intellectual confusion, emotional attitudes, 
and arbitrary beliefs. Both sides believe 
in the same sort of a world. The Funda- 
mentalists admit evolution of a limited 


kind, and the biologists’ evolution is q 
partial type, almost as limited as that of 
the Fundamentalists. 

The world is assumed to be mapped out 
once for all, like a completed cross-word 
puzzle. The theologian calls this predestj- 
nation, the biologist determinism. The 
eternal fixity of the world is eq 
assumed by both. The Fundamentalist 
assumes that the puzzle comes into exist- 
ence with the squares all filled in, excepe 
for a few minor corrections. The biological 
evolutionist assumes that only the diagram 
is given and the letters are written in 
slowly by evolution. But the letters are 
all fixed in advance by the definition, just 
the same; and there is only one letter 
which can appear in a given place. When 
you get hold of the definitions you know 
just what has to go in each square. The 
view of ‘‘emergent’’ evolution, so far as 
it is intelligible, differs from that of the 
more conventional type merely by assum- 
ing that the definitions of the vertical 
words are not given so that there is no 
way of predicting what these will be, until 
the horizontal words are filled in. But they 
are just as strictly determined in advance, 
and could be only what they are later 
found to be. 

From a cosmic point of view, does it 
matter about a few thousand years, when 
the result is to be the same? Except from 
the view of a time-killing game, what does 
it matter whether the puzzle is given with 
the squares filled out, or given blank, and 
then filled out slowly with the predeter- 
mined letters? Is the difference between 
creationism and deterministic evolution 
really worth worrying about? I should say 
that from the point of view of a thorough- 
going evolutionist it is not. 

Darwinian and post-Darwinian evolu- 
tion have been founded on the assumption 
that things are in process and that forces 
and laws are not. This assumption is all 
very well for science, since within finite 
times we do find changes in things, but 
no measurable variations in laws. 


possibility of changes in laws may, there- 
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fore, be neglected tentatively. But when a 
scientific hypothesis is elevated into a phil- 
osophical theory, and given a scope unlim- 
ited in time, such details cannot be safely 
ignored. It is necessary, therefore, to con- 
sider the claims of a complete evolutionary 
th.ory, such as that advanced by Heraclitus, 
according to which not merely natural 
objects, but also natural laws are in process. 

The opposition to determinism in the 
past has taken the form of the theory of 
the miraculous interference with nature, 
by which natural laws are still assumed to 
be fixed, static, but are at times counter- 
acted or supplemented by the lawless 
action of supernatural powers. Both theo- 
logical supernaturalism and psychological 
supernaturalism have been held and advo- 
cated, but there has seldom been a doubt 
raised as to the essential fixity of nature. 
According to a thoroughgoing evolution- 
ism, nothing in nature is dead, but all 
changes. Even a God would have to be a 
developing God, or be ruled out of all 
consideration in nature, into the realm of 
pure abstraction. There could not be even a 
plan of the world, since events, although 
strictly determinable by law after the 
occurrence, are not strictly determinable 
in the future. No one could possibly know 
what the course of evolution could bring 
forth, because that is not yet evolved. It 
seems Mere romancing to suggest that the 
attraction of gravity, and the speed of 
light may have changed in the course of 
the evolution of the universe; but if evolu- 
tion is a fact, that could happen. That 
space may have slowly changed from a 


hyperbolic continuum into Euclidean, or 
may be changing from Euclidean to hyper- 
bolic, is incredible only because we have 
not as yet conceived of intermediate forms; 
but then, evolution itself may not be con- 
sistently continuous. A changing value of 
pi, on the other hand, is not at all incon- 
ceivable. 

The conception of a radical evolutionary 
process in the cosmos may be said to be in 
the realm of fancy; it certainly is in the 
realm of metaphysics. But the considera- 
tion of this conception is psychologically 
useful, since it leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that the /Jimited evolutionary hy- 
potheses which are more popular among 
scientists are also metaphysical if held as 
final and as excluding the radical hypothe- 
sis. The radical hypothesis would prob- 
ably have no more effect on actual science 
than the Einstein hypothesis has on land 
surveying. The real obstacle to its favor- 
able consideration lies in our fears and 
other emotional attitudes. It seems to upset 
our scientific achievements and unsettle 
our confidence in the universe. But this is 
merely because we insist, like the Funda- 
mentalists, on making a religion of our 
science. When we rigorously separate our 
science from our metaphysics, we have no 
cause for alarm over philosophical possi- 
bilities, and less urge to go around stick- 
ing pins in the Fundamentalists. The Fun- 
damentalist also should have his emotional 
querulousness considerably ameliorated by 
contrasting the very moderate limited evo- 
lution of the biologist and the geologist 
with the theory of radical evolution. 
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THE VULGATE IN AMERICAN FICTION 


BY WALLACE RICE 


MERICAN novelists ‘and story-tellers 
A™« been helpful for many years in 


recording the American language as 
it is spoken by all sorts and conditions of 
men in all parts of the country. But their 
helpfulness ends when they wander into 
the field of phonetics and undertake to in- 
dicate actual speech sounds rather than 
mere words and expressions. 

It demands long phonetic study and 
practice to determine precisely how we 
speak ourselves and what the differences 
are in the speech of others. To set down 
these differences in an alphabet of twenty- 
six letters, of which three are useless, is 
impossible. The really wise novelist thus 
avoids the attempt. All reasonable re- 
quirements are satisfied if he shows, by 
the customary abbreviations, that the dia- 
logue is informal. This done, the reader 
will know well enough what the details 
are and be able to reproduce them. 

Many recent American wiiters have been 
shipwrecked in the sea of their mother 
tongue when they represented the unem- 
phatic auxiliary have as if it were the word 
of. It is, or should be, a prime rule of those 
writing dialect never to misspell anything 
in the common language which is properly 
pronounced. When Lowell, for example, 
wrote sez for says, minnit for minute, ingers 
for injures, sum for some, and mus'n't for 
mustn't in *“The Bigelow Papers,’’ he was 
merely telling the world that his Yankee 
character was pronouncing these words as 
they ought to be pronounced. And so with 
of for have. **I should have gone,”’ in good 
American speech, is correctly pronounced 
as “I should wv gone,"’ just as “‘son of 
battle’’ is pronounced ‘“‘son wv battle’’; 
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that is, have in the first is spoken as if spelled 
uv, and of in the second as if it, too, were 
spelled uv. Consequently there is no more 
sense in writing, as Miss Zona Gale does, 
“Seems to me the Lord would of’’ than it 
would be for her to write “‘son have bat- 
tle.’’ In the same way Sinclair Lewis, when 
he has Elmer Gantry say, ‘‘He couldn't of 
married Lulu”’ and on the following page, 
“I shouldn’t Aave,’’ indicates no real dif- 
ference in pronunciation. The first form, 
so misspelled, means, if it means anything, 
that Elmer knew more about the American 
language than Lewis. This is also true of 
the sentence on another page: “‘If he'd of 
been an American bell-boy, we'd of jawed 
away for an hour, and I'd of learned some- 
thing.’’ It is no more illuminating, this 
writing of three times where have is spoken 
properly under the circumstances, than it 
would have been to misspell deen as bin, 
hour as our, learned as lurnd, and something 
as sumthing. 

One word may be equal to another in 
speaking, but this does not establish equal- 
ity on the printed page. Right, write and 
wright are all pronounced as if spelt rite. 
“The rite rights the write wright’’ is compre- 
hensible when read aloud, but nonsense 
on paper, where each of the four words is 
undeniably misspelled. Pear and paér are 
pronounced as if spelled pare, but mixing 
them in print is ignorance: ‘He pears a 
pare of pairs.’’ Writing any one for any 
other is the same sort of blunder as writing 
unemphatic of for an unemphatic ave. 

The Pocket Oxford Dictionary (1926) 
notes that have is not only pronounced as 
if spelt hav, but sometimes also like hwo 
and wv, nearly. Henry Sweet in his ‘Primer 
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of Spoken English’’ has hav, buv, uv, and 
simply v. Daniel Jones in his “‘Outline of 
English Phonetics’ corroborates this, and 
sets down “‘I should save thought so’’ as 
spoken, nearly, Ishuduvthawtso, going on to 
say that this is often reduced to [shtfthawtso, 
where the save is brought down to the 
simple sound of f, or unvocalized ». What 
Gantry really said might be reproduced as 
Feetufbin'numuricnbelboy, weetufchawdaway- 
frnour, nItuflurntsumtbing. If there isn’t any 
use in writing speech down in such a way, 
which is reasonably accurate and the way 
most of us really speak, why monkey with 
the business at all, at least beyond the 
accepted abbreviations which indicate in- 
formality? The average reader is not a 
phonetician; neither are most authors. 

Nor authorities on the history of words, 
for that matter. For next comes that an- 
cient and honorable word, eat, pronounced, 
and misspelled, et, the past tense and past 
participle of the verb to eat. This misspell- 
ing is as gross a blunder as it would be to 
write “I have red a book; having red a 
book; I ment to do it.’’ When Miss Zona 
Gale has her delightful old maid in 
“Friendship Village’’ say, ‘“‘baked in a 
quick oven and et hot,”’ she is reporting, 
and misspelling, what has been good Eng- 
lish from the year 1300 in print. 

Instances are at hand, most of them from 
the New English Dictionary, of the use of 
tat as a participle, in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, from Shakespeare, Fletcher, Fuller, 
Evelyn, Marvell, Purchas, and J. Collins; 
in the Eighteenth, from Arbuthnot, Pope, 
Malmesbury, Peter Pindar, Dr. Johnson, 
Prior, and Coleridge: ‘‘His limbs the silent 
frost had eat’’ and ‘‘It ate the food it ne'er 
had eat’’; and in the Nineteenth, from 
Jane Austen, Marryat, Tennyson: ‘‘Princes 
have eat our substance,’’ Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and a host of other reputables. In 
the Twentieth Century it can be found in 
many of the English novelists, older and 
younger, and in many American books, 
though generally misspelled. 

The Imperial Dictionary (1892) prefers 
tat to eaten. Lounsbury says in his well- 


known ‘‘History of the English Language’’ 
(1894): ‘The abbreviated participle form 
eat has been used with varying degrees of 
frequency in modern English. ...In the 
case of eat, the vowel sound of the preterite 
is sometimes long, as in ate, sometimes 
short, as in ¢at."’ It appears also in the gram- 
mars of George R. Carpenter, Richard 
Morris, and Baskervill and Sewell, Ameri- 
cans, sometimes marked as *‘less commonly 
used,’’ where commonly seems to be uncom- 
monly used. I have heard it repeatedly 
from the lips of cultivated Americans, and 
so has J. Leslie Hall, as he records in his 
“English Usage.” 

As for eat, pronounced ef, the preterite, 
the authority is even stronger, Webster's 
being the only dictionary against it. In 
England, whether spelt eat or ate, it is 
pronounced as if spelt et, as in the Imperial, 
the New English, Stormonth’s, the Con- 
cise Oxford, and the Pocket Oxford, while 
the Dictionary of Modern English Usage, 
1926, says with finality: ‘‘Eat. The past 
is spelt ate (rarely eat) and pronounced et 
(wrongly at).’’ Why, then, misspell so 
good a word, merely to be schoolma’mish 
—and wrong? 


II 


Het, noted frequently by American nov- 
elists as the past of the verb to heat, is now 
a dialect word, with an instance given in 
the Oxford Dictionary from Barbour'’s 
““Bruce,’” 1375: “He tuk a culter hat 
glowand That het was in a fyre burnand,”’ 
é.¢., ‘‘He took a glowing colter that was 
heated in a beconing fire’’; and another from 
Lowell, 1862: ‘‘Don’t you git Aet."’ It has 
nothing to do with eat, however it is 
pronounced. 

A sharp s in used to, as if yoofoo, is given 
as the correct pronunciation of the phrase 
in the New English, the Concise Oxford, 
and the Pocket Oxford Dictionaries. No 
American logogogue has heard it so yet, 
the endeavor here being not to record what 
we say but to make us say what is recorded. 
American teachers give themselves a deal 
of unnecessary trouble in consequence, and 
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their pupils a great deal more. Miss Gale 
has her quaint character say “‘I use’ to 
look; I ase’ to like; I use’ to want,"’ and 
not until her 300th page does she write 
the word correctly as “‘I used to take.” 

It remains to comment on our most 
affected and pretentious bit of linguistic 
humbug, the preposterous and unnatural 
attempt to avoid saying what ‘“The Ameri- 
can Language”’ records as *‘a tall, a liaison 
form of at all.’’ Throughout this broad 
land the pretty-pretty speakers can be 
heard clicking the ¢ in at and making a 
nice little pause before the a/J. Women’s 
clubs, particularly and peculiarly, are in- 
fested with it to the extent of making it 
appear a prerequisite for membership. All 
over the place, too, the novelists are put- 
ting a-tall into the mouths of their char- 
acters, only to convey to the judicious the 
impression that the latter know their 
American better than their creators do. 
The two words, as a matter of fact, are 
always sounded as one, with no half- 
stutter in the middle and with the vowels 
and stress exactly those in appall. 

Why does anybody take such pains to 
say it wrong? It would be worth while to 
learn who began it, where it began and 
why it was begun, for it is only a few years 
old. And why, out of the thousands, is it 
limited to this single idiom? The very 
persons who say af-a/l, in the next breath 


say ‘‘a-tall times, a-tall events, a-tall odds."’ 
They never think of switching off the at 
in such phrases as: at large, at length, at 
la#, at ease, at odds, at will, any more than 
they would in stone, which was formerly 


at one, or in ado, once at do. They say at 
Erie, at Arthur's, running their words to- 
gether just as everybody who knows al- 
ways has in our language. Have they never 
heard of Miss Carolyn Wells’s Mr. Tait, 
and what “‘his téte-a-téte ate at 8:08’"? 

Nor do these precious ones separate al] 
from any other particle preceding it. In 
**With ali thy faults I love thee still,"’ the 
first two words are spoken exactly as if 
withal; all in all is run together, and so 
are for all the world, om all accounts, and all 
the rest. 

Every record of cultivated speech is 
against these too-dainty ones. Sweet, al- 
ready cited, says: ‘“‘Within breath-groups 
... there is no necessary pause between 
the words except when we pause for em- 
phasis,"’ and cites ‘‘not 4 tal] man’’ and 
“not at all, man"’ as practically identical 
in sound. Instances of at a// written as a 
single word, like appall except for the 
change of the p to ¢, appear on at least 
seven pages of his phonetic transcriptions. 
Jones, also previously cited, says: **It must 
be remembered that there is no break what- 
ever in English between consecutive words 
which are closely connected by the sense,” 
as instances setting down not at all as 
notutawl (nearly) and at once and at all as 
sounded like single words, with the ob- 
scure vowel in the first syllable and the 
stress on the second. 

This sort of thing, ugly, difficult, and 
betraying ignorance of the fundamentals 
of American speech, is what G. Stanley 
Hall once aptly named ‘‘linguistic mani- 
curing.”" 
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BY FERNER NUHN 


upPER was over in the cottage, and Eric 
had to go after the milk. But he liked 
to go after the milk. He jumped off 
the back porch and sidled through the gap 
in the fence, where three posts were set in a 
triangle to keep out stray cows. He raced 
along the black, damp path that cut the 
brush-land till it reached Sunfish Creek. 
Eric had named it that. At the creek, 
scorning the safe double-log bridge (a con- 
trivance catering to decadent adults and 
skittish young girls), he balanced himself 
precariously across the single moss-covered 
and water-soaked ‘‘old log,’’ which held 
back on the up-stream side a floating mass 
of weeds and driftwood. He climbed stur- 
dily the bluff on the other side of the creek 
and set out across the Plateau. 

The sun was still high in the West, 
promising a long, gentle June evening. 
The poised heat of the afternoon had been 
broken by a light evening wind. Across the 
Plateau, Eric's two giant cotton-woods 
lifted mighty shoulders above the lesser 
trees, the glossy leaves of their top 
branches flashing like spangles as they 
caught the sun. 

Eric liked to go after the milk. He was 
proud that he could go after it alone, the 
mile through the woods to Christiansen’s 
farmhouse. Last Summer his father had 
gone with him; or rather, he had gone 
with his father. This Summer he could go 
alone! It was one of the reasons he had 
looked forward especially to June, when 
his father took his two weeks’ vacation, 
and the family rented a cottage up the 
fiver. It was no luxurious country-house, 
but a shack made of barn-siding, painted 
white, perched on piles four feet above the 


ground. It was one of half a dozen, each 
set in its little clearing, well isolated from 
civilization, the river being their only easy 
way of approach. 

The Manetka river, flowing cool and 
broad and silently in front of the cottage, 
was wonderful in its way. But back of the 
cottage lay what was more wonderful and 
enticing to Eric: a wilderness of brush and 
trees and creeks and ponds and hills. 
Creeks from whose mossy banks frogs 
leaped in fear at one’s approach, entering 
the water with plops like corks pulled out 
of bottles; creeks with dark pools harbor- 
ing unknown great fish, waiting only for 
the right kind of bait to be caught; ponds 
where a pebble, well-aimed, discovered 
whether the little black knob on the sur- 
face was the head of a turtle or only the 
top of a snag. Some of the little hills 
surely were Indian mounds hiding who 
knew what mysterious old bones and 
weapons. . . . Eric’s father had found a 
tomahawk head once, right on the Pla- 
teau! It was now in the relic room of the 
Carnegie Library and bore the small sign: 
“Indian Tomahawk. Head, Found on the 
Banks of the Manetka river by Thorvald 
Morgenson, 1910."" Eric had never ceased 
looking for tomahawk and arrow heads. 

He entered the path on the other side of 
the Plateau. He looked longingly at 
the mighty, sinuous cable of the Grape- 
vine Swing, dropping from the sky- 
branches of an elm. His eyes climbed to 
the top of it, and his spirit levitated with 
his eyes. But resolutely he thrust aside the 
urge to climb it. Not this evening. Tomor- 
row morning. Tomorrow morning early. 


He raced along the path, shooting through 
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the gloom of a thick little wild-plum 
orchard, emerging into a flat meadow of 
rag-weed and wild grasses. He stopped to 
examine an “Indian tobacco”’ plant. The 
**tobacco”’ was still green. Later in the 
Summer it would be “‘cured’’—brown and 
crisp—so that one could shell it off with 
one’s fingers. 

He walked on, but suddenly stopped 
short, then moved back three paces, his 
eyes fixed on the edge of the Sand Pit, 
thirty yards ahead. His brows hardened 
with resolution; he took two or three deep 
breaths, shifted the milk pail to a firm hold 
in his right hand, and sprinted with all 
his might. He leaped into empty space, 
fifteen feet out and eight feet down, and 
his bare heels pounded deep into the soft 
sand. The force of landing sent him sprawl- 
ing on his side; and the milk pail rolled 
away, losing its cover. He got up quickly, 
leaving the pail where it was, and knelt 
down to examine his jump. “‘Nope,’’ he 
muttered, sighting across to a peg on the 
edge of the pit, “‘missed her by about four 
inches.’’ He pondered the discrepancy for 
a moment, shaking his head gravely. 

Then he rose up, making a few chance 
strokes at his knickerbockers with a gen- 
eral view to brushing them, and recovered 
the milk pail. He knocked it upside down 
against his knee to shake the sand out of 
it, and climbed out of the pit. 





j 
| II 

| Presently he heard laughter and voices. 

They came from the direction of Second 
Bayou, a backwater of the Manetka river, 
and a favorite retreat of canoeists. Eric 
crept silently toward the voices. Soon, 
through the trees, he made out a party of 

young people, bobbing up and down amid 
a chaos of baskets and cushions. Their 
canoes were pulled up on the shore; Second 
Bayou behind them was a brown mirror 
with green trees glimmering vertically in 
it. Eric stalked the party from the side 
of a tree. 

A boy squatting down was fumbling at 
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a pile of sticks and papers. A girl who was 
watching him broke into rippling, taunt. 
ing laughter. Turning to the others with q 
flirt of green skirt she said, ‘‘Carl has just 
used up the last match! Isn't he a fine Boy 
Scout!"’ 

Carl stood up and ran a hand through his 
hair. ‘‘Anybody got some more matches?” 
he asked. 

The others dropped what they were 
doing and looked at Carl. ‘‘Good Lord, 
did you use all those I gave you?”’ said one. 

*‘Damn wood is wet,”’ said Carl. 

**What’s a weenie roast without a fire?” 
pouted the girl in green. 

Eric by his tree hesitated, trembled, then 
stepped forward. “‘I can get you some 
matches,’” he said. He surprised himself 
as much as he did the others. 

One girl gave a little yelp, and they all 
swung around. ‘“‘Huck Finn to the rescue,” 
exclaimed one. 

**Fine,’’ said Carl. ‘‘How soon?”’ 

“T'll borrow some at Christiansen’s,” 
answered Eric. “I'll be back this way in 
ten minutes.” 

“Great stuff!’’ responded Carl. 

Eric turned about and ran, clutching the 
milk pail against his side. *‘Run the whole 
way,’ he muttered to himself through set 
teeth. Soon he was bounding over the 
little grassy hummocks in Christiansen’s 
pasture. He banked around the curve of 
Christiansen’s pond, and clambered over 
the wooden gate of the farm yard. Pant- 
ingly, at the back door, he asked, ‘‘Mor- 
genson’s milk, please. And . . . could you 
lend me...some matches? There are 
some... people who... can’t start a 
fire.”’ 

‘“‘My, such a hurry we're in!’’ replied 
the fat Mrs. Christiansen. ‘‘Winifred! 
Bring Eric some matches.” She herself took 
the milk pail and waddled out to the milk 
shed. 

Eric hurried back with the matches, 
holding the pail of milk carefully away 
from him, so that it would not spill. 

The party greeted him hilariously. 

‘Real service, I'll say,"’ said Carl. He 
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was going to take the matches from Eric, 
but Eric held on to them, looking down at 
the pile of sticks that had been meant for 


“Say!"’ shouted Eric, ‘‘that’s no way to 
build a fire.” He set the milk pail next a 
tree and knelt down by the sticks. “‘Let 
me show you.” 

“Now, Carl!’’ said the girl in green, 
“Take a lesson in fire-building from little 
Dan Beard.” 

All the boys and girls gathered around 
to watch, jollying Carl and patronising 
Eric. Eric blushed and was embarrassed, 
but proud. He scattered Carl's pile with a 
lordly gesture, wrinkled up a bit of paper, 
and built a pyramid of small sticks over it, 
putting the smallest and driest next to the 
paper. Some of the sticks he tossed aside, 
grumbling, ‘“Too green!"’ He stuck a finger 
in his mouth and held it scientifically in 
the air. ‘“Wind’s from the South,’’ he 
announced. One of the boys turned to the 
others as if relaying a message, and sang 
out, “Wind's from the South!"’ They all 
laughed. 

Eric carefully lit the paper at a southern 
point, so that the fire would blow through 
the sticks. When it began to catch he 
added larger sticks, and when it was blaz- 
ing strongly he got up and handed the rest 
of the matches to Carl. ‘‘Here,’’ he said. 
“I didn’t need *em.”’ 

The party laughed loudly. Carl took the 
matches. Eric was stooping to pick up his 
milk pail when Carl said, ‘‘I lose, and I 
ought to pay for it. Here, Mr. Dan Beard. 
Accept this little gift as a token of your 
victory and my high esteem!”’ 

He handed Eric a fifty-cent piece. Eric’s 
jaw dropped. Slowly he reached for it. 
“Gee,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Thanks!’’ 

The incident had turned from something 
quite interesting, something to tell the 
folks, to something terrific, inconceivable! 
Eric hurried home, balancing the milk pail 
in one hand, clutching the fifty-cent piece 
in the other. He would not banish it to a 
pocket. It grew hot and moist inside his 
clenched fist. 


He was not aware of the Sand Pit when 
he circled it, did not see the Grape-vine 
Swing, nor even his two giant cotton- 
woods withdrawing themselves grand and 
mysterious in the twilight. His mind was 
all in his palm. He had never owned a 
fifty-cent piece before—never outright, like 
this. His Christmas and birthday money 
Dad always put away, to save for him 
when he grew up. He had never had more 
than a dime in his own possession, to do 
with as he pleased. It seemed impossible to 
have a fifty-cent piece, got by himself, hard 
and real in his palm. What should he do 
with it? Well, he would keep it for awhile, 
anyway, in his personal possession, while 
he decided what to do with it. At Sunfish 
Creek he took the double-log. This was no 
time to be running risks on the single-log. 


Ill 


Back in the cottage he put the milk in the 
ice-box, and hurried into the big screened-in 
front porch, where the lamp was lit. 
Father was smoking his pipe in the large 
wicker chair, his heavy blond brows 
fixed in their permanent thoughtful scowl, 
the creases in his forehead black-pencilled 
by the slanting lamplight. Mother was 
turning the pages of a woman’s magazine; 
her great white fore-arm gleamed as it 
passed close to the lamp. Thorvald, Jr., 
chubby and contented, was pushing a 
cast-iron locomotive around the edge of 
the rag carpet. 

“Shut the ice-box tight?’’ asked his 
mother, without looking up. 

Eric answered, ‘‘Yes,” energetically, 
brimming with his stupendous adventure. 

**What took you so long to-night?’’ his 
mother now inquired. 

Then it all tumbled out. Eric’s blue eyes 
were big with excitement as he told it. 
Father turned his head, holding his pipe 
in his hand. Mother’s generous, double- 
chinned face was kind with interest. Tow- 
headed Thorvald, sitting on one leg, drank 
it all in with wide eyes and open mouth. 
At the end, Eric held up the fifty-cent 
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piece triumphantly, like a successful hunter 
displaying a trophy. 

Thorvald wriggled on to his feet and 
stood looking at the piece of silver as if 
mesmerized. Father said, ‘*You better give 
it to me and let me take it to the bank. 
Next thing you know you'll lose it if you 
leave it around here."’ 

The glow died out of Eric’s face: his 
hand dropped slowly to his side. Every- 
thing went very still inside of him, and he 
heard a June-bug thumping against the 
screen trying to get in. “No! I want to 
keep it!"’ he said emphatically. 

“What do you want to keep it for?’’ 
asked his father. 

That was hard to say. What does one 
want to keep anything for, except just to 
have it? Eric stammered, “‘I just want to 
keep it!"’ 

“The bank will keep it for you,”’ said 
his father. *‘Keep it safer than you can.” 

“T'll keep it safe!’’ cried Eric eagerly. 
Of course he would keep it safe! As if he 
would lose it! 

‘Naa, but what good will it do you 
here? You can’t buy anything with it 
here.”” 

Eric’s eyes fell away from his father’s, 
roved to his mother’s, then to the floor. 
“I know it,”’ he said. “‘But I just wanted 
to keep it awhile.’’ He was almost ready 
to give it up. He hated disagreements with 
his father. 

His father puffed his pipe. Why couldn't 
children see what was good for them? The 
kid must learn to do things right; he must 
learn to save, to save in the right way. 
Where would he have been if he hadn't 
learned to save every possible nickel, since 
his parents had brought him from Den- 
mark, when he was younger than Eric? 

Presently Mrs. Morgenson said, *‘Oh 
Thorvald, let him keep it awhile if he 
wants to.”” 

Mr. Morgenson went on puffing his pipe. 
The June-bug was still blundering against 
the screen. At last he took his pipe out of 
his mouth. “‘Ja, and lose it likely as not,”’ 
he said, and went on puffing. So Eric knew 


he could keep it. But much of his high joy 
was gone. He went to bed feeling ugly and 
uncomfortable. 

He awoke with the sunshine blinding 
him from a square on the floor. He rolled 
over on his back and looked up at the 
rafters, the white-wash scaling off them 
in places. There was one blackish spot that 
looked like a man riding a horse... , 
Then suddenly he thought of yesterday, 
and the fifty-cent piece. He hopped out of 
bed, and jerked open the top bureau 
drawer. Yes, there it was. It was real. It 
all had happened. He decided to wear his 
overalls today. He would put the fifty-cent 
piece in the deep watch-pocket on the 
front of them. 

During breakfast, Donald Berger's 
whistle sounded in the distance and inter- 
mittently nearer and nearer. Eric answered 
it. Soon Donald came bashfully in, and 
half sat on a chair while Eric was finishing 
his oatmeal and coffee-cake. But Eric 
couldn’t finish before he had to jump up, 
work the fifty-cent piece out of the watch- 
pocket, and show it to Donald. 

“Where d’yuh s’pose I got it?”’ 

Donald couldn't guess. Eric told him all 
about it, emphasizing especially and with 
great scorn how those fellows didn’t 
know a thing about building a fire. Don- 
ald’s black eyes glowed sympathetically 
with Eric’s blue ones, reflecting the scorn 
and the triumph. 

After Eric had gulped down the last 
milky spoonful of oatmeal they went out- 
side. Immediately there came an astonish- 
ing changeover Donald. Gonethe quietness; 
gone the bashfulness. Donald whooped. 
Donald ran. Donald leaped high in the ait 
and caught the small bole of a sapling elm 
tree, spiralling around it as he gradually 
slipped back to the ground. His black 
eyes sparkled. He dashed for the river, 
hurtling to a certain and watery grave. 
But at the last moment he collapsed and 
rolled on the ground, bringing himself up 
on his stomach at the very brink of dis- 
aster. Eric ran after him. 

They sat on the boat landing, swinging 
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brown, toughened feet above the water. 
A brisk breeze chafed’ the river; chips of 
sunlight rocked and glinted all over it. 
They discussed what they should do that 
day. From back of Donald's black eyes 
came troupes of brain-children, full-grown, 
winged and audacious. Eric, the cautious, 
illegitimatized them one after another. At 
last they agreed on a fishing trip: **An all 
day fishing trip, "way up Snag Creek, fur- 
ther than we've ever been before."’ 

There was permission to be got, lunches 
to be packed, worms to be dug. They set 
about executing these agenda immediately. 
Donald rushed away after the parental 
sanction, galloping down the shore path 
at a terrific rate, whirling one arm in circles 
like a windmill. 


IV 


By ten o'clock they were on their way to 
Snag Creek. The lunches were in a haver- 
sack, borrowed from Donald's older 
brother, who was a Boy Scout. Each 
carried a bamboo fish pole, the lines wrap- 
ped around them, the hooks stuck into the 
corks. Eric carried an old salmon can, in 
which were the worms, and a canteen 
slung at his side. A spirited wind put zest 
in the landscape, whipping the little trees 
with sudden gusts, flinging up the skirts of 
weeping willows, rattling, high in the air, 
the hard leaves of giant cottonwoods. 
Across the blue sky white clouds raced, 
getting in the way of the sun sometimes, 
and darkening—just for a momentary con- 
trast—the flashing green of trees and 
grasses. 

They crossed the Plateau, heading for 
the neck of land between Bull-head Lake 
and Mirror Lake. On the banks of Bull- 
head they stopped at the Chinning Limb. 
They could never resist it. Donald slipped 
off his accoutrements, caught the limb, and 
chinned himself nine times, grunting hard 
on the last, and fell in an exhausted heap. 
Eric chinned himself eleven times, taking 
them more slowly, and was not exhausted 
at the end. In the meantime, Donald had 


wholly recovered, and, as soon as he noted 
that Eric had beaten him, dashed toward 
Mirror Lake. When Eric caught up with 
him he was studying intently some marks 
on the wet sand of the Neck. 

“I think,”’ said Donald, ‘‘it’s muskrat, 
but it may be skunk.’’ He sniffed. ‘‘Don’t 
you smell just a teeny smell of skunk in 
the air?”’ 

Eric sniffed. ‘‘No!’’ he said, scornfully. 
“What's eatin’ you!”’ 

“I guess it’s muskrat,"’ Donald con- 
ceded. 

They traced the tracks as far as they 
could, till the tracks were lost in the grass 
on the other side of the Neck. Donald said, 
“*You know, a real forester, or ’n Indian, 
can read the woods like a book. Every- 
thing means something. Why, for instance, 
the way that stick is lying there would 
mean something to a real forester.’’ 

The stick, perfectly innocent and unno- 
ticed a second ago, suddenly took on a 
mysterious individuality. There was some- 
thing about it, the way it lay crookedly 
on its side. ‘‘Or a broken weed, like this 
one,’’ said Donald. Eric looked at the 
weed. Then he looked all around him, and 
saw the trees and sand and water in a new 
light. All of it, waving in the wind, was 
suddenly vibrant with mysterious mean- 
ings. He was impressed. 

Donald, however, was through with 
reading the forest. ‘‘Come on!" he shouted. 
“Let's get to Snag Creek!’* They ran single 
file through a damp hollow where Titan 
weeds fought to a height of six feet on 
either side of the path. The rank, lusty 
smell of them filled the air. They clam- 
bered out at last on to the high banks of 
Snag Creek, and stopped to look over the 
edge at the water flowing slowly below. 
Donald spied a fish, a big carp, gliding 
like a shadow three feet below the surface. 
Then Eric spied two more. ‘What a cool, 
lazy life a fish leads!"’ they thought. The 
wind swooped down, and sent a flurry of 
ripples across the creek, screening the lazy 
carp from view. Donald was all for set- 
tling down and fishing right there. But 
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Eric said, ‘‘Naw, we've fished here before. 
Lots of times. And never caught anything, 
either. Those carp are too wise. We want 
to go ‘way up the creek where we've never 
been before.’’ Donald was easily converted. 
The thought of fishing where they'd never 
fished before, where maybe no one had ever 
fished before. . . . 

They followed the banks of the wind- 
ing creek, racing up and down ravines, 
stalking along brown, narrow cow-paths 
between tall firs and squat red cedars. 
When the creek shallowed so that the 
golden sandy bottom was visible all the 
way across they splashed to the other side, 
and came back again at the next shallows. 
The sun, climbing to noon, grew hotter, 
and suddenly Donald stopped. *‘Let’s eat!"’ 
he burst out. 

They dropped beneath a white oak tree, 
which threw a shade over the edge of the 
bank. Donald dug the lunch out of the 
haversack. The sandwiches of jelly, pea- 
nut butter, and cold meat were squashed 
and twisted, but ravishing as the teeth bit 
into them. The water from the canteen was 
lukewarm, but it was water. 

About an hour later Eric caught the first 
fish. He had dropped his line into a pool 
just above a tree that had fallen into the 
creek, its branches trailing ingloriously in 
the stream, the whorl of its brown roots 
fearing up out of the broken earth of the 
bank. Eric had got many tantalizing nib- 
bles, and some false alarms when the cork 
sailed away pulled by a fish too small to 
take it under. At last came a sunfish big 
enough to do business. It yanked the cork 
under, and made off with it at a downward 
slant. 

Eric let him have it. Down, down went 
the cork, rocking slightly from side to 
side as it disappeared. Eric pulled slowly, 
then gave a jerk that brought the sunfish 
flashing out in a silver arc through the air. 
It landed safe and helpless on the dry grass 
above. Donald came running. There was 
consternation when it was discovered that 
neither had brought along a ‘‘stringer.”’ 
Eric finally had to make one of a yard of 


line off his pole and a couple of sticks. 
Through gill and mouth he threaded the 
sunfish, and moored it in the shallows. 

More sunfish came, and some bull-heads: 
slimy brown fellows with beady eyes, and 
ugly feelers drooping like a mandarin's 
moustache. Donald raised a hue and cry 
when a monstrous creature dashed away 
with his line, forcing him to exert all his 
strength to save the tackle. Eric dropped 
his pole and ran over, encouraging Donald 
with astute and clamorous advice. At last 
the fellow was captured and lay gasping 
on the bank, but he turned out to be a vile 
dog-fish, black and leathery, and leering 
with all his teeth. Donald’s proud excite- 
ment turned to anger; he killed the dog- 
fish with a stone and hurled him into the 
bushes. 

In the middle of the afternoon the fish 
stopped biting, and Eric suddenly drew a 
deep breath and realized how hot it was. 
The wind had died down; the creek lay 
glassy and inert under the sun's rays. The 
landscape slept and tried to save itself till 
evening. Then came Donald with his pole 
over his shoulder. He sat down on the edge 
of the bank and looked up the creek with 
a far-away look. Then he stiffened sud- 
denly, and life came back into his eyes. 
“Eric!’’ he cried. 

Eric looked at Donald, then upstream 
where Donald was pointing. ‘‘See that 
sandbar?”’ said Donald. *“Wouldn’t that be 
the best place you ever saw to go swim- 
ming! Golly!”’ 

Donald jumped up and started for the 
sandbar, ripping off his shirt on the way. 
“Come on!"’ he yelled. Eric became inocu- 
lated with Donald's excitement. He started 
to pull in his line. Then vague thoughts 
came into his mind: holes—the bugaboo 
of swimmers; his father’s warnings; and 
his promises to his mother not to go in 
swimming unless father was along. Dang 
it all! 

He stood undecided, watching Donald, 
who had poised just long enough on the 
sandbar to fling off his shirt and let his 
knickerbockers slip to the sand. He was 
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capering in the shallows yelling, ‘Come 
on! Gee, this is great!’’ He scooted along 
the edge of the water, kicking a glistening 
sheet of it in front of him. 

Eric pulled in his line decisively. He 
would go wading at least. He ran along 
the bank and jumped off on to the sand- 
bar. Donald dashed toward him, kicking 
water at him. ‘‘Get off your clothes! Get 
off your clothes!”’ 

Eric drew back, and, before he knew it, 
had slipped off his clothes. He raced along 
the sandbar and jumped off the end of it 
where the water was a couple of feet deep. 
He hit the water with a spank; it curled 
up around him, cooling, glorious. Then he 
had a water-fight with Donald, that began 
with jetting water from cupped hands and 
ended in a tussle in the shallows. They ran 
a race, but Eric protested his defeat by 
claiming that he had to run where the 
water was deeper. They shifted lanes, and 
Donald won anyway. Then they began to 
look about them, and to venture out into 
the middle of the stream. Eric struck a 
step-off and drew back, scared. Gingerly he 
tested the depth of the step-off, sliding tac- 
tual toes down the crumbling sides. He 
found that the creek was only waist deep 
at the bottom. 

Here one could swim! He thrashed about, 
using the dog-stroke, thrusting his chin up 
out of the water. He was not a natural 
swimmer. But now he was the admitted 
leader, Donald the follower. Donald ven- 
tured only where Eric ventured. 

At last they grew tired of swimming, 
came out of the water, and lay naked on 
the white, hot sand. They rolled about and 
covered themselves with sliding, tickling 
sand. Before they could put on their clothes 
again, they had to dash back into the 
water to wash themselves. The water felt 
colder than before. They decided to go back 
to the cottages then. They could not risk 
being late for supper. They gathered up 
their gear, pulled the string of fish out of 
the water, and set off for home. They were 
content now to employ one side of the 
creek only. 


V 


Eric was undressing for bed. He was very 
tired. He had begged hard not to have to 
wash his feet, but his mother had made 
him. The light from the lamp on the front 
porch slanted through the doorway of his 
bed-room, making a yellow streak on the 
wall. From over the partition he heard 
mother putting Thorvald to bed. 

As he dropped his overalls on the chair, 
suddenly he remembered the fifty-cent 
piece. He had forgot all about it up to this 
minute. He fumbled the overalls to find the 
watch pocket. The fifty cents wasn't in it. 
He was electrified to full consciousness. He 
couldn't believe it wasn’t there. He felt 
again. Gone. Rapidly his thoughts went 
back over the day. He wondered if he had 
put it somewhere else. There was just a 
chance. . . . He went over to the bureau 
and opened the top drawer. It wasn't there; 
of course not. He went back to the over- 
alls, fumbled the other pockets, but with- 
out hope of finding it. He turned once 
about in the middle of the room, feeling 
helpless, like an animal in a cage. Without 
deliberating about it, he finished undress- 
ing, and got into bed. Instinctively he did 
not want his folks to know that anything 
out of the ordinary had happened. 

He stared up at the roof, lit dimly by 
light from the porch lamp, and shadowed 
grotesquely. A moment ago he was going 
to bed just as on any other night; now this 
thing had happened. It absorbed his whole 
consciousness, giving him an unreal feel- 
ing, as if he were someone else. Try as he 
would, he could not make himself feel 
calm, natural. It was one of those times 
when the world grew unstable, when one 
lost confidence in it, and in oneself. 

His mind began racing back over his 
movements during the day. He tried to de- 
termine when he had handled the fifty-cent 
piece last. Did he have it with him going 
up Snag Creek? He must have. With distress 
he recalled all the cavortings on the way. 
He might have lost it in any of half a 
dozen places along the creek . . . or in the 
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creek! The whole trip took on an evil cast. 
Then, with a shock, he remembered going 
in swimming, taking off his overalls. Of 
course! It had fallen in the sand. 

He reproduced in his mind the place 
where they had gone in swimming. Only 
now he saw it as in the dark: Snag Creek 
flowing blackly by in the night. A vague 
feeling grew in him, took shape, and sud- 
denly he saw it all in a flash: he was being 
punished for going in swimming. The 
waters of Snag Creek grew darker and 
more swirling as he thought about it. That 
step-off! He felt as if he had escaped from 
the brink of a precipice. Escaped with his 
life, but now he was being punished for it. 

He was being punished by having lost 
the fifty-cent piece. With sharp clearness he 
remembered how his father had wanted to 
save it for him. And he had been so sure 
he would not lose it! Yes, he saw what he 
had got himself into. His father would ask 
him soon about the fifty-cent piece, what 
had happened to it. He wouldn't be able to 
tell. They would question him. It would 
come out about the swimming... . 

Suddenly the ceiling went black; his 
father had put out the lamp. He heard his 
father and mother getting ready for bed in 
the next room, heard them talking quietly 
together. They must not know about this. 
They were enemies. But they didn’t know 
it—yet. Presently he heard his father’s 
deep, regular breathing. His father was 
asleep and he was awake. He alone in the 
world was awake. The steady sing-song of 
night noises, the croaking of frogs, made 
him all the more alone. 

He mulled it over and over again, till 
the back of his neck ached. There was just 
the slimmest chance that he might find the 
fifty-cent piece, somewhere—perhaps in the 
sand where he had taken off his overalls. 
But he hardly dared hope for that; indeed, 
it was impossible to conceive of such a 
thing actually happening: to imagine find- 
ing it there, shiny and real in the sand. It 
couldn’t be. The fifty-cent piece had be- 
come a mythical thing, a dream. In the 
bottom of his stomach he felt he would 
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never see it again. This time he was up 
against something beyond ordinary hap- 
penings, beyond ordinary luck. Working 
against him he felt strong, dark forces— 
God and his parents. 

But gradually he began to see what it 
was he would have to do. He formed a 
plan. Next morning he would get his 
mother to let him go fishing again. He 
would go alone. He would take his pole 
and his lunch, as usual. But more than that 
he would make up a little camping kit, a 
frying pan, knife, and things. He would go 
"way up Snag Creek, past where they had 
gone in swimming. If he found the fifty- 
cent piece, well and good. He would come 
back. If not, there was no coming back. 
Not for a long time. Not for weeks and 
months. He must be prepared to live in the 
woods, alone. Others had done it. There 
was the story of Juan and Juanita. They 
didn’t have any equipment to begin with 
even, not even fish hooks. He would take 
along plenty of fishing tackle. There would 
be berries to eat; perhaps roots to be dug. 
Perhaps he could find some farmer with 
whom he could trade fish for vegetables 
and milk. Or he could steal the vegetables. 
. . . He was an outcast. . . . He must take 
along a blanket, and a piece of canvas to 
build a shelter. He would hide the blanket 
and the canvas in the woods first, then pick 
them up later. A hand axe. . . . He would 
find a spring. ... A piece of rope.... 


VI 


He awoke next morning with a heavy sink- 
ing feeling. Then he remembered. It wasn't 
a dream. It was like an awful dream, but 
it was real. Life was black. He got up 
wearily, feeling like an old man. Half- 
heartedly he dipped his hands in the cold 
water from the kitchen pump, and barely 
dabbed his face with it. He didn’t feel up 
to the harsh exigencies of life at all. He 
went outside, looked at the river, looked 
at the woods. The woods were green and 
gay in the morning sunlight. But they were 
not inviting. 
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His mother called him-to breakfast. He 
came dragging in. She asked him what was 
the matter with him. He said, ‘‘Nothing!”’ 
and feigned a hearty appetite. She was very 
solicitous—asked him if he didn’t want 
another piece of banana to slice on his 
oatmeal. 

Thorvald came to him with his engine— 
“broke!"’ Eric looked at it. Simple matter! 
He twisted a casting back into place, tight- 
ened the nut that held it, and returned the 
engine to Thorvald. Thorvald tried it on 
the floor. It worked! Thorvald turned a 
radiant face to Eric, full of the adoration 
universally accorded to omnipotence when 
it is also all-gracious. 

Eric stood on the front porch, looking 
out over the river. He had found out that 
his father had gone to town for the day— 
left early with a man, who went back and 
forth daily in a launch. His brows were 
tightened into a young frown, which prom- 
ised, some day, to stiffen into his father’s 
permanent scowl. He was coming to a de- 
cision. He would postpone until tomorrow 
this going away for good. He was pretty 
safe for today, anyway, with his father in 
town. Today he would simply go on a fish- 
ing trip, and look for the fifty-cent piece. 
Yes, that would be the thing to do. No 
use hurrying matters. If he didn’t find the 
fifty-cent piece he would come back to- 
night, and tomorrow morning leave for 
good. He went back to the kitchen to ask 
his mother if he could go fishing again 
today. 

“Today again?” 

“Yes!’’ He grew voluble about a won- 
derful deep pool they had come across yes- 
terday, but hadn’t had time to fish. Oh 
yes, he must go right away again. His 
mother shrugged her shoulders incompre- 
hensibly, and gave in to him. 

He dug worms, gathered his fishing 
tackle, and got his mother to fix a lunch. 
Then off through the woods he trudged, 
by himself. 


VII 


Mrs. Morgenson was sweeping up after 
the noon meal. It hadn't been much of a 
meal, with just herself and little Thorvald 
to eat it. She had been glad even for Thor- 
vald; she hated to eat alone. 

She stooped down to pry open a small 
loose board in the floor, which, taken 
away, left a hole through which crumbs 
and dirt could be swept. Now Thorvald 
came running to watch her sweep the 
crumbs into the hole. His interest in this 
phenomenon never waned. He got his head 
right in the way of the broom, trying to 
see where the crumbs went. ‘‘Eja!’’ said 
his mother. ‘‘Get out of the way, or I'll 
sweep you through, too!"’ On his friendly 
little posterior she laid a gentle tap with 
the broom. He looked up, smiled appre- 
ciatively, and moved aside. He was a 
bright one! Eric was bright, too, but he 
wasn't as open as Thorvald. She said, ‘All 
right, sonny. Now you can put the board 
back.”’ Thorvald squatted down and labor- 
iously fitted the board back into the hole. 

Mrs. Morgenson washed her hands and 
face. She was very hot. Then she got some 
mending and went outside to see if she 
could find a breeze. As she sat down on the 
weather-stained bench in the thick shade 
of tke hawthorn tree she was surprised to 
see Eric sidling through the posts of the 
back gate. 

**Why Eric!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘What are 
you back so soon for?”’ 

Eric came into the shade, and spilled his 
fishing gear out of his right hand. His left 
was hanging on to the breast-pocket of his 
overalls. His face was fiery red and there 
were black splotches of perspiration on his 
blue shirt. But he seemed quite happy. 
What a funny, unaccountable little fellow 
he was! 

‘And you didn’t get any fish either!’’ 

“‘Nope!’’ said Eric airily. *“The fish just 
weren't biting today.” 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR 


BY T. J. BARTLETT 


Bolshevism in the American col- 

leges. The higher education of the 
youth of the Republic is in good and safe 
hands. Nothing shows it more clearly than 
the list of men upon whom, of late, the 
great mills of learning have bestowed their 
honorary degrees, and in particular the 
lofty degree of Legum Doéfor, the goal and 
dream of every aspiring bank president 
and United States Senator in the land. Is 
Clarence Darrow an LL.D.? He is not. Is 
young Bob LaFollette? He is not. Are 
Senator Norris, Senator Walsh, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Herbert Croly, Max Eastman, 
Professor Felix Frankfurter, Roger Bald- 
win and Senator Couzens? No. Are Senator 
Borah, Senator Wheeler, Scott Nearing, 
Upton Sinclair, Morris Hillquit, W. Z. 
Foster, Fremont Older, Frank P. Walsh, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, Frederic C. Howe, 
Paul U. Kellogg, Robert Morss Lovett? 
No again. But Charlie Schwab is, and so 
is Otto H. Kahn, and so is the Hon. Harry 
M. Daugherty, and so is the Hon. A. 
Mitchell Palmer, and so were the late 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, and the ever-to-be- 
lamented Wayne B. Wheeler, of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

Here normalcy has its sweet rewards, 
and Bolshevism, however academic, its 
swift and terrible pena’ties. Miss Jane 
Addams, a couple of decades ago, was ac- 
cumulating LL.D.’s very rapidly; she had 
got three by the year 1910, and seemed 
likely to become a formidable challenger 
for the National Ladies’ Cup. But then she 
began to toy with subversive ideas, and 
since then she has got no more. Oswald 
Garrison Villard has come to the same just 
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retribution. He got an LL.D. from Wash- 
ington and Lee in 1906 and another from 
Lafayette in 1915, and seemed to be going 
strong—but in 1918 he took over the 
Nation and began bawling for the Bill of 
Rights, and since then no American col- 
lege has dared to honor him. 

Dean George W. Kirchwey, Dr. Charles 
A. Beard and Dr. John Dewey have paid 
the same price for their contumacies. In 
1908 no less than three great universities, 
Yale, New York and Cincinnati, gave Dr. 
Kirchwey LL.D.'s, but since then he has 
got none. Dr. Beard got one from his alma 
mater, De Pauw, in 1917, but almost im- 
mediately he started his historic ruction 
at Columbia, where he was professor of 
politics, and since then he has been over- 
looked. As for Dr. Dewey, he had two 
when the war began, and seemed slated 
for at least half a dozen more, but his in- 
creasing weakness for Liberal heresies put 
him on the black list, and since 1917 only 
the far-away National University at Pe- 
king, China, has ventured to honor him. 

But if the great educational rolling- 
mills of the Republic are thus chary about 
giving their countenance to men who are 
unsound on the national sacraments, they 
are very liberal in rewarding pillars of 
orthodoxy. There is, for example, the case 
of the aforesaid A. Mitchell Palmer, under 
whose auspices the celebrated Sacco-Van- 
zetti case began, and without whose heroic 
efforts in the perilous days of 1918-1919 
this land might well have become a prov- 
ince of Soviet Russia. His patriotic labors 
did not go unnoticed by university au- 
thorities. In 1919 both Swarthmore and 
Lafayette made him an LL.D., and the fol- 
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lowing year George Washington Uni- 
versity bestowed the same honor upon 
him. Dr. Palmer’s able successor, the Hon. 
Harry Micajah Daugherty, as patriotic a 
man as ever occupied the office of United 
States Attorney-General, was recently cru- 
cified twice by the enemies of his country. 
On two different occasions he was put on 
trial and charged with using his office to 
defraud the government, but, as every 
right-thinking American knew would be 
the case, he was triumphantly acquitted 
both times. Well, it is to the eternal honor 
of Ohio Northern that it recognized his 
worth and devotion to his public duties 
Anno Domini 1924, when it made him a 
doctor of laws. 

The office of Attorney-General is one of 
the most important in the Federal govern- 
ment. Next to the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney-General does more, perhaps, than 
any other great officer of state to keep 
communists, anarchists, democrats, and 
other persons with diseased ideas out of 
the country. Fortunately, the public ser- 
vants who have occupied the office have 
always been men of unadulterated Ameri- 
canism, and, as I have shown, the uni- 
versities have done all in their power to 
encourage them in their work. Let me but 
add the case of the present incumbent, the 
Hon. John Garibaldi Sargent, who, even 
in the brief time he has been in office, has 
shown himself to possess such powers as 
make him certain of a seat on the bench 
of the Supreme Court. The more alert 
American colleges noticed this very 
quickly, and so long ago as 1925, the same 
year in which he was appointed, three of 
them, Tufts, Middlebury and Norwich, 
rushed to make him an LL.D. Dartmouth 
was eager to honor him similarly the fol- 
lowing year, but his onerous public duties 
before a committee of the Senate prevented 
him from going to Hanover to receive the 
degree. If we count the Dartmouth degree, 
he now has as many LL.D.’s as Chief Jus- 
tice Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, of the New 
York Court of Appeals, who took, how- 
ever, twelve years to win what the Hon. 
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Mr. Sargent won in a little over one year. 

I have just mentioned the State Depart- 
ment, and naturally the name of the Hon. 
Frank Billings Kellogg, its chief, comes 
up. He distinguished himself as a diplomat 
of the high rank of the lamented Walter 
Hines Page at the Court of St. James, and 
as a result was promoted to his present 
post by President Cooiidge. His services to 
the Republic as Secretary of State have 
been of the highest public value. He kept 
the dangerous bomb thrower, Saklatvala, 
away from these shores. He saw to it that 
the Russian propagandist, Mme. Ambas- 
sador Kollantay, did not cross the United 
States on her way to her post in Mexico, 
and thus saved millions of American 
youths from becoming Bolsheviks, athe- 
ists and free-lovers. And he kept Mme. 
Karolyi and her un-American doctrines 
from entering the land. Once again the 
academic authorities grasped the signifi- 
cance of the man, and made public ac- 
knowledgment of the national debt to him. 
Only this year the great New York Uni- 
versity conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of laws honoris causa. Shortly before 
he was similarly honored by the celebrated 
University of Pennsylvania. 

But of all the public officials now in 
practise in America the Hon. Herbert C. 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, is the 
champion LL.D. collector. In the last ten 
years he got an average of almost two a 
year, and from institutions as small as 
Oberlin and as imposing as Harvard. The 
other universities which have honored 
him are Penn College at Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Cornell College at Mt. Vernon, Iowa; and 
Yale, Princeton, Rensselaer, Brown, Penn- 
sylvania, Columbia, Swarthmore, Tufts, 
Williams, Rutgers, Alabama, Dartmouth, 
George Washington, Boston, Virginia, 
and the Johns Hopkins. In addition he has 
got degrees from Oxford, Manchester, 
Liege, Prague, Louvain, Ghent, Lemberg, 
Cracow, Brussels, Warsaw and Lvov. After 
him comes the Hon. Andrew William 
Mellon, the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury since Hamilton. He has received 
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eight LL.D.’s in the last six years, and 
from the following institutions: Dart- 
mouth, Rutgers, Harvard, Princeton, Col- 
umbia, New York University, Pennsyl- 
vania Military Academy, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Close to him comes 
the Hon. Curtis Dwight Wilbur, formerly 
Chief Justice of the celebrated Supreme 
Court of California, and now Secretary of 
the Navy. The first institution of higher 
learning to get the true measure of the man 
was the University of Southern California, 
which made him an LL.D. in 1923. But as 
soon as he began making speeches as a 
Cabinet officer, Occidental College, of Los 
Angeles, and the Pennsylvania Military 
College detected the Big Ideas in him, and 
also made him an LL.D. 

The Hon. James John Davis, head of the 
Moose and of its branch office, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, was made a doctor of laws 
honoris causa by Bucknell University and 
the Pennsylvania Military College only 
recently. But undoubtedly many more such 
honors are in store for him. Big men in this 
country do not remain in oblivion long. 
The Hon. Harry S. New, the learned Post- 
master-General, has one LL.D., and the 
Hon. Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior, has two, not to mention an honorary 
Sc.D. The latter was honored by the Uni- 
versity of California on March 23 of this 
year—apparently the university author- 
ities called a special session for the purpose. 
His second LL.D. was given him by the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1925. In 
honoring Dr. Work with the dispatch it 
did the University of California evidently 
took a hint from the manner in which the 
great Butler University, of Indianapolis, 
conferred an LL.D. on the Hon. Mr. New 
this year. Butler, in its eagerness to be the 
first institution of higher learning to 
recognize his accomplishments in the Post- 
office Department, could not wait till June, 
so it made him a doctor of laws in February. 

The Hon. Charles G. Dawes, the heir to 
the throne, so far lacks an LL.D. So does 
the Hon. Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of 
War. Mr. Dawes got an LL.B. from the 





Cincinnati Law School in 1886, and Mr. 
Davis got one from Washington College in 
1903, but both were earned. Why they have 
been overlooked I don’t know: no. doubt 
the colleges will fall upon them anon, for 
giving degrees to Dr. Hoover is a sport 
that has begun to play out. The Hon. W, 
M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, was 
marked as a coming man so long ago as 
the year 1916, when he was still an humble 
chief of experiment stations in Kansas. In 
that year the faculty of Campbell College, 
a Christian institution at Holton, Kansas, 
gave him an LL.D. In 1925, just after he 
had been elevated to the Cabinet, the Agri- 
cultural College of Utah gave him another. 
But Harvard, Yale and Princeton still over- 
look him. 


II 


The honors conferred on such eminent 
public servants are naturally gratifying to 
all 100% Americans, but what is even more 
pleasing and significant is the way in 
which the academic groves have received 
the patriotic labors of the Hon. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, the lady assistant 
Attorney-General in charge of Law En- 
forcement. The University of Southern 
California will go down into history as 
the first temple of learning to appreciate 
Mrs. Willebrandt’s greatness. In 1925 it 
made her an LL.D. Incidentally, that was 
a notable year for the university. At the 
same ceremony it recognized three other 
statesmen with similar honors: the Hon. 
William Gibbs McAdoo, then a candidate 
for the Presidency; the Hon. Curtis Dwight 
Wilbur, the orator-admiral, and the Hon. 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, who had been 
premier of Poland for a brief but distin- 
guished while. Last June Mrs. Willebrandt 
was made an LL.D. by Dickinson College, 
at Carlisle, Pa., where she also delivered 
a moral address to the graduating class. 
As for Dr. Coolidge, he has been col- 
lecting LL.D.’s since his election as Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, as predecessor of the 
immortal Fuller. The governing board of 
Tufts College, always extraordinarily alert, 
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was the first to see the signs of future emi- 
nence in him. In 1918 it made him Legum 
Dofor, with three cheers and a tiger. In 
1919 his alma mater, Amherst, followed 
suit, and soon afterward Wesleyan, Wil- 
liams, Bates and the University of Vermont 
jumped aboard the bandwagon. In 1922 the 
Johns Hopkins put the final stamp of great- 
ness upon him by admitting him to its dis- 
tinguished line of honorary doctors. The 
lamented Harding was made an LL.D. by 
Princeton and the Birmingham Southern 
College shortly before he was martyred. 
There is no doubt that had he lived longer 
he would have been similarly honored by 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, and 
the Johns Hopkins. 

The names of some of the other eminent 
American officials who have been made 
doctors of laws, and of the universities 
and colleges which bestowed the honor 
upon them, follow: 


The Hon. Frederick H. Gillett, formerly Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and now Senator 
from Massachusetts: Amber. 

The Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 
in the Cabinet of Dr. Wilson: North Carclina, 
Oberlin, West Virginia, Wittenberg, Washington and 
Lee 


The Hon. Irvine L. Lenroot, Senator from Wis- 
consin: Tempie. 

The Hon. Elihu Root, formerly Secretary of 
State: Harhilton,Y ale, Columbus, New York,Williams, 
Princeton, Harvard, Wesleyan,,McGill, Union, Toronto, 
Colgate, California. 

The Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, formerly Sec- 
retary of State: Brown, Columbus, Knox, Lafayette, 
Union, Colgate, George Washington, Williams, Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, Yale, Michigan, Darmouth, 
Amberst, Princeton. 

The Hon. Josephus Daniels, formerly Secretary 
of the Navy: Wake Forest, North Carolina, Wash- 
ington and Lee. 

The Hon. W. H. Taft, formerly President and 
now Chief Justice of the United States: Yale, 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, Miami, Iowa, Wesleyan, 
Princeton, McGill, Cincinnati, Hamilton. 

The Hon. James Montgomery Beck, formerly 
solicitor-general of the United States: Michigan, 
Lafayette, Moravian College and Theological 

eminary. 

The Hon. David S. Houston, formerly Secre- 
tary of Agriculture: North Carolina, Missouri, 

own. 

The Hon. Carter Glass, Senator from Virginia 
and formerly Secretary of the Treasury: North 
Carolina, Washington and Lee. 

The Hon. Abram I. Elkus, formerly Ambassador 
to Turkey: Middlebury. 





The Hon. Albert Sidney Burleson, Postmaster- 
General in the Cabinet of Dr. Wilson: Baylor. 

The Hon. Harry A. Garfield, Fuel Administra- 
tor during the lace war: William and Mary, Wes- 
leyan, Amberst, Princeton, Dartmouth, Whitman. 

The Hon. Frank O. Lowden, formerly Governor 
of Illinois: lows, Knox, Northwestern, Chicago, 
Colorado, Lafayette, William and Mary, Miami, 
Syracuse. 

The Hon. Raymond Blaine Fosdick, formerly 
Under-Secretary General of the League of Nations: 
Colorado, Colgate. 

The Hon. John W. Davis, formerly Ambassador 
to England and candidate for the Presidency: 
Dartmouth, Brown, Bucknell, Washington and Lee, 
West Virginia, Princeton, Union, Yale. 

The Hon. Bainbridge Colby, formerly Secreta 
of State: S+. Jobn's, Obio idiom, Moores Hill, 
Lincoln Memorial. 

The Hon. James M. Cox, late candidate for the 
Presidency: Wittenberg. 

The Hon. William P. G. Harding, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston: Alabama, 
Harvard, Columbia. 

The Hon. Owen D. Young, diplomat and chair- 
man of the board of the General Electric Com- 
ow. Union, Tufts, Harvard, Dartmouth, the Johns 

Topkins, Colgate, Columbia, Yale. 

The Hon. Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: New York. 

The Hon. Alfred E. Smith, Governor of New 
York: Columbia. 

The Hon. Henry Morgenthau, formerly Am- 
bassador to Turkey: Oberlin, Grinnell, Temple. 


Nor have the military and naval digni- 
taries of the nation gone unrecognized. 
General John Joseph Pershing leads the 
list. Since 1917 he has received no less than 
ten LL.D.’s from institutions as small as 
the University of Nebraska and as eminent 
as Yale. General Tasker H. Bliss, who 
helped to draw up the historic treaty of 
Versailles, has received only three: from 
Bucknell, Western Reserve and Harvard. 
The late General Leonard Wood had 
eleven: from Harvard, Williams, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, the University of the 
South, Georgia, Michigan, Union, Wes- 
leyan, George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. In the Navy, the learned Admiral 
William Snowden Sims has received six, 
and from universities ranging in size from 
Wesleyan to Columbia. 

Of late there has arisen in Chicago a 
statesman of unusual stature. He is now 
only mayor of that city, but shows promise 
of Bigger Things. I refer, of course, to the 
Hon. William Hale Thompson. Through 
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his courageous efforts the minds of the 
school children of Chicago are being 
purged of the treasonable doctrines slyly 
introduced by paid English propagandists 
into school texts on the American Revo- 
lution. He has also shown himself to be a 
friend of all the oppressed races—the 
Negroes, the Irish and the Jews. In recog- 
nition of these high services, Wilberforce 
University, of Xenia, O., reputed to be the 
oldest and largest university of color in the 
country, on June 16 of this vear made him 
a doctor of laws. In conferring this degree 
upon him the president of the university 
spoke in glowing terms of his ‘‘interest in 
human uplift." 


Ill 


But it is by the LL.D.’s which they have 
bestowed upon men eminent in the busi- 
ness world that the American universities 
have shown conclusively that they have 
the national honor at heart. The late Judge 
Elbert Henry Gary, it is agreed by all the 
right-thinking men, was the greatest 
American of his generation. The eminent 
philosopher, Arthur &visbante, has recently 
made known his ca@adation that the Judge 
must ever remain 4 standard to appraise 
human greatness, and that the highest 
tribute that can be paid even to Aristotle 
is to say that he was ‘“‘the Judge Gary of 
his time.’’ Mr. Brisbane came to this con- 
clusion only a year or so ago, but McKen- 
dree College noticed it way back in 1906 
and in the same year made the Judge a 
doctor of laws. Nine long years elapsed 
thereafter before another academic board 
came to acknowledge his contribution to 
the welfare of mankind. But then there 
was a veritable stampede to heap honors 
upon him. Lafayette College began the 
rush in 1915 by doing what McKendree 
College had done years back. In 1916 
Lincoln Memorial University followed 
suit, in 1919 Trinity College, in 1921 Syra- 
cuse, and in 1922 Northwestern. In 1915 
the University of Pittsburgh, then seeking 
funds, had made the Judge an Sc.D. and in 
1925 New York University made him a 
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D.C.S., whatever that may be. When he 
died a few months ago the Judge remem- 
bered all of these great institutions in his 
will. 

The Hon. J. P. Morgan, the younger, 
for some unaccountable reason, has re. 
ceived only two LL.D’s in this country, 
from Trinity College in 1918, and from his 
alma mater, Harvard, in 1923, and one 
D.C.S., from New York in 1922. No other 
American colleges have honored him, de- 
spite the fact that Cambridge University, 
in England, showed them all the way 
eight years ago, when it made him an 
LL.D. Similarly, the Hon. Charles M. 
Schwab has been made an LL.D. only 
three times: by Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, St. Francis College, at Loretto, Penna., 
and Franklin and Marshall College. So 
with Otto Hermann Kahn, the eminent 
patron of the arts: he is Legum Doétor of 
the University of Michigan, George Wash- 
ington University and Lincoln Memorial 
University. The Hon. Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, recently appointed ambassador 
to Mexico, has been likewise honored by 
Williams College, Yale, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Princeton. The Hon. 
Samuel Insull, the public utilities king of 
Chicago, who loves his country so much 
that he contributed heavily to both the 
Republican and the Democratic campaign 
funds at the last senatorial election in 
Illinois, has been made an LL.D. by North- 
western University and an Sc.D. by Union 
College. 

Speaking of captains of industry, I must 
not forget the Hon. Edward Laurence 
Doheny. This is the same Mr. Doheny who 
had some unfortunate dealings with the 
Hon. Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of 
the Interior, regarding the lease of govern- 
ment oil reserves in California. The ethics 
of these dealings were first questioned by 
an investigating committee of the United 
States Senate, and have been recently de- 
nounced as corrupt by the Supreme Court. 
But such accidents do not take away from 
the greatness of the man. He started in life 
as a poor boy and gradually, by hard work, 
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raised himself to his present high position. 
Moreover, he is very philanthropic. It is 
thus to the high credit of Loyola College, 
of 1901 Venice boulevard, Los Angeles, 
that it made him a doctor of laws on June 
5, 1926. He may now be called Dr. Doheny, 
and may speak to Dr. Daugherty and Dr. 
A. Mitchell Palmer on an equal footing. 
So may the celebrated Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis, publisher of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Saturday -Evening Pod, 
the Country Gentleman, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the New York Evening 
Po#. The University of Pennsylvania 
raised him to the doctorate in 1924. The 
Hon. George Horace Lorimer, editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post, is an LL.D. of 
Hamilton. The Hon. William Randolph 
Hearst, strangely enough, had to wait 
until May 23 of this year; then he was 
made a doctor of laws by Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, at Atlanta, Ga. He delivered the 
baccalaureate address on the occasion, and 
in it he favored the students with his 
views on clean journalism and world peace. 
Other distinguished American journal- 
ists entitled to wear the purple robes are 
Louis Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times (Kentucky); Major John S. 
Cohen, of the Atlanta Journal (Washington 
and Lee); Frederic W. Wile, formerly of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Notre 
Dame); E. Lansing Ray, of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat (Washington); Dorothy 
Dix, the authority on love (Tulane); and 
Victor H. Hanson, of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News (Birmingham Southern and 
Howard). Dr. Frank Crane is a D.D. of 
Nebraska Wesleyan and a Ph.B. of Wes- 
leyan, but not an LL.D. Arthur Brisbane is 
still plain Arthur Brisbane. Edgar A. 
Guest remains unhonored. So do Milt 
Gross and Bugs Baer. Franklin P. Adams 
has no degree. Neither has Heywood Broun. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, of the World, is an 
L.H.D. of Hobart College. Walter Lipp- 
mann has two LL.D.’s, from Wake Forest 
and Wisconsin. Ralph Pulitzer has only an 
A.B. from Harvard; he yet lacks an LL.D. 
So does his brother Joseph, of the St. Louis 





Post-Dispatch. But George W. Ochs-Oakes, 
of Current History (geb. Ochs), is a Ph.D. of 
Columbia. His brother Adolph S., owner 
of the Times, is an LL.D. of both Columbia 
and the University of Chattanooga, and 
Rollo Ogden, editor of that great paper, is 
an L.H.D. of Williams, his alma mater. 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of the 
celebrated Boston Herald, of heroic record 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, is a Litt.D. of 
both Brown and Dartmouth, but the other 
Boston editors seem to have escaped so far. 
There are no honorary doctors among the 
editors of Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee or New 
Orleans. Edward Scott Beck, managing 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘the world’s 
gteatest newspaper,”’ is an A.B. of Michi- 
gan, but no more: he earned the degree in 
1893. Roy W. Howard, of the Scripps- 
Howard chain of papers has no degree—as 
yet. The late Frank A. Munsey got an 
LL.D. from New York University in 1925, 
just in time. Edward W. Bok, once editor 
of the Ladies’ Ho: Journal, has LL.D.’s 
from Rutgers and . © aevitable Tufts, and 
got another from the Pope in 1907—a 
somewhat curious business, which the 
Klan might do well to investigate. Dr. 
Bok, had he wanted them, might have had 
other LL.D.’s from Smith, Wellesley, Vas- 
sar, Goucher and Bryn Mawr. 


IV 


The great spiritual leaders of the land have 
always fared well at the hands, so to speak, 
of the academic degree factories. In June, 
1926, Washington College, at Chestertown, 
Md., caused a dreadful uproar in the Free 
State by giving an LL.D. to the Rev. 
Clarence True Wilson, general secretary of 
the Methodist Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals. Washington 
College, which was founded in 1723 and 
gave an LL.D. to George Washington in 
1789, is mainly supported by the public 
funds of Maryland, the citizens of which, 
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in overwhelming majority, are very wet. 
Thus they were staggered when they found 
out that their moncy had been used to hang 
gauds upon the chief wowser of the dry 
Methodists. But nothing came of the 
agitation. Three years before Washington 
College had given a degree to the Hon. 
Albert C. Ritchie, the wet Governor of the 
Free State. Obviously, its syndics want to 
have friends in both camps. 

Bishop Thomas Nicholson, of Detroit, 
head of the Anti-Saloon League, has three 
LL.D.’s, from Cornell, Northwestern and 
Allegheny College. His colleague, Bishop 
Edwin Holt Hughes, grand dragon of the 
Chicago Methodists and one of the bosses 
of the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals, has four: 
from Maine, Boston, De Pauw, and Roch- 
ester. After him come the following di- 
vines, renowned all over the world for 
their theological learning: the Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, the Modernist who also 
believes in the Resurrection; the Right 
Rev. William Thomas Manning, ordinary 
of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of New 
York City, and a man of great philosoph- 
ical erudition; the Rev. Cortland Myers, 
successor to the late William Jennings 
Bryan as leader of the Fundamentalists; 
and the Rev. Stephen Samuel Wise, the 
recognized prophet of the more refined 
variety of American Judaism. 

The Rev. Dr. Fosdick has been made a 
doctor of laws by the Universities of Roch- 
ester and Michigan. Monsignor Manning, 
like the late St. Thomas Aquinas, has only 
one LL.D.: it came from New York Uni- 
versity. Rabbi Wise has never received a 
degree from a theological seminary, and 
as result the more orthodox of the Jews 
have sometimes doubted his right to repre- 
sent God on earth. But the distinguished 
Temple University, of Philadelphia, ban- 
ished their fears in 1917, when it conferred 
an LL.D. on him, which is far higher than 
a D.D. It was only in the last years of his 
life that the great scholastic philosopher 
St. Bonaventura, was made an LL.D. by 
the University of Paris. The same year in 
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which Temple University honored Dr, 
Wise it also honored the Rev. Cortland 
Myers. The Rev. John Roach Straton, the 
Baptist Pope, has so far failed to fetch an 
LL.D., though he has a D.D. 

Among the prominent literati and phil- 
osophers who have been elevated to the 
rank of Dr. Otto Kahn and Dr. Charlie 
Schwab are Irvin S. Cobb, Augustus 
Thomas, Paul Shorey, Arthur Oncken 
Lovejoy and George Lyman Kittredge. 
Mr. Cobb, the successor of Mark Twain, 
was put on a footing with the late Dr, 
Samuel Johnson by both Dartmouth and 
the eminent University of Georgia. Mr. 
Thomas, the American Shakespeare, was 
made an LL.D. by the University of Mis- 
souri, and thus went the Bard of Avon one 
better. The champion LL.D. collector of 
the American literati, however, is Dr. 
Shorey, the venerable professor of Greek 
at the University of Chicago, and one of 
the ablest guardians of the purity of the 
national literature. Since 1905, when the 
universities of the land first became aware 
of his services to American belies lettres, 
he has received LL.D.’s from the follow- 
ing: lowa, Missouri, the Johns Hopkins, 
Michigan, Colorado, Princeton and Penn- 
sylvania. Professor Kittredge, the cele- 
brated Shakespeare scholar of Harvard, 
got his two LL.D's. from the University 
of Chicago and Brown. Dr. Lovejoy was 
made an LL.D. by the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1924, probably as a reward for 
his heroic public services during the late 
war. 

Dreiser, Cabell, Hergesheimer, O'Neill, 
Miss Cather, Masters, Sandburg, and 
Anderson, like Thoreau, Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, Stephen Crane and Frank Norris be- 
fore them, have never received any honor- 
ary degrees, not even Litt.D.’s, but Dr. 
Talcott Williams, late head of the Col- 
umbia School of Journalism is an LL.D. 
five times, an L.H.D. three times, and an 
Litt.D. once. Another heavily spangled 
literatus is Robert Underwood Johnson, 
once editor of the Century. He is an honor: 
ary A.M., an honorary Ph.D., and an 
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honorary L.H.D. But Paul Elmer More 
beats him with three Litt.D.’s and one 
LL.D., and Brander Matthews matches 
More with two LL.D.’s, one D.C.L. and 
one Litt.D. One of his LL.D.’s comes from 
Columbia, where he has been professing 
since 1892, and the other from Miami, 
where the realtors have laid the founda- 
tions of a modern Padua. Booth Tarking- 
ton is an Litt.D. three times: Princeton, 
De Pauw and Columbia. Robert Frost is an 
L.H.D. of Vermont and a Litt.D. of Yale. 
James Harvey Robinson is an LL.D. of the 
University of Utah, among the Mormons. 
Young Teddy Roosevelt, who is also an 
author, has an honorary M.A. from Har- 
vard, given to him in 1919, but whether 
he got it for his war services, for his 
literary endeavors, or for his high doings 
as assistant Secretary of the Navy does 
not appear. 

Zane Grey so far lacks an LL.D., but he 
has a D.D.S., granted to him by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1896. 


V 


Of American institutions of the higher 
learning, the most lavish with its LL.D.'s 
is Notre Dame. In 1917 alone it conferred 
twenty-seven. That year ought to stand 
out as a purple one in its history, for one 
of those whom it made an LL.D. then was 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, who has 
since let loose some appalling ideas about 
holy marriage. What makes the incident 
Most mortifying to the more sensitive 
alumni is the fact that on the very same 
occasion the Rev. John A. Ryan, the 
learned apologist of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, was also made an LL.D. ,—and Father 
Ryan is one of the church’s staunchest de- 
fenders of until-death-do-us-part connubial 
bliss. Very likely Father Ryan and Judge 
Lindsey conversed at the time, and perhaps 
even shook hands. Notre Dame’s liberality 
with its degrees extends to worthies quite 
unknown to the general public. Some time 
ago it gave an LL.D. to one James Eli 
Watson. Can it be that this was the cele- 


brated Jim Watson, Senator from Indiana 
and lately the darling of the Klan? 

As to which university has honored 
more and better known public servants 
than all the others, it is very difficult to 
say, they have all done so well. Consider 
the case of Harvard. It has an excellent 
record. It has never given Clarence Darrow 
or Oswald Garrison Villard an LL.D., but 
it has bestowed them on such eminent mea 
as the following: President John Grier 
Hibben of Princeton, Secretary Hoover, 
General Joffre, the Earl of Reading, King 
Albert of Belgium, General Enoch H. 
Crowder, Admiral Sims, former Secretary 
of the Interior Franklin K. Lane, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Owen D. Young, Secretary 
Mellon and George F. Baker. Yale's list is 
just as good. You will find General Persh- 
ing on it, and Admiral Sims, General Foch, 
Owen D. Young and nearly all the others 
that Harvard has honored. The Princeton 
roll of honor is even better. It was the only 
one of the big three to give the martyred 
President Harding an LL.D.: that was in 
1922. Again, it has made doctors of laws 
of more foreign notables than Harvard and 
Yale put together. In 1917 alone—the same 
year in which Notre Dame made its re- 
markable record—it gave an LL.D. to each 
of the following: Viscount Alte, Minister 
from Portugal; Baron Emil de Cartier de 
Marchienne, Belgian Ambassador; Aimaro 
Sato, Japanese Ambassador; Viscount Vin- 
cenzo Maccichi di Cellere, Italian Am- 
bassador; Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, 
British Ambassador, and Jean Adrien An- 
toine Jules Jusserand, French Ambassador. 
Further, in 1925, it gave Senator David A. 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, an LL.D. and also 
Dwight W. Morrow, and in 1926 it be- 
stowed the same honor upon the Crown 
Prince of Sweden. 

The list of Columbia’s LL.D.’s is highly 
dignified. It includes the late M. René 
Vivani, Earl Balfour, former Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing, and the Most Rev. 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Lord Archbishop of 
York and Primate of England. Nor has 
New York University anything to be 
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ashamed of in the men it has chosen to 
honor. It was the only university in the 
country thus to mark the lamented Frank 
A. Munsey, and it is also the only one to 
recognize Speaker Longworth and Bishop 
Manning. What is even more to its credit, 
it was the only one to bestow an LL.D. on 
the celebrated Prince Valdemar of Den- 
mark. Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
can recognize a truly great man just as well 
as President Angell of Yale or President 
Lowell of Harvard. 

The records of the small universities, 
though not as brilliant as those of the big 
ones, are creditable just the same. Brown, 
for example, honored the late Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and has given degrees 
to General Crowder and the other standard 
heroes of Harvard, Yale and Princeton— 
Foch, Diaz, etc. Washington and Lee, of 
Lexington, Va., though situated in the 
backwoods, has kept itself abreast of world 
events and its choices for honorary LL.D.'s 
would do credit to Harvard, the ever alert 
Tufts, or even New York University. 
Some of the great ones whom it has hon- 
ored are the Hon. Newton D. Baker, Sen- 
ator Carter Glass, Major John S. Cohen 
and Judge John Barton Payne. Franklin 
and Marshall College, located in the town 
of Lancaster, Pa., has handed out its 
LL.D.’s mainly to local dignitaries, but 
when it does decide to honor a man of 
national fame it strikes a homer. In 1924 it 
made an LL.D. of the Hon. Charlie Schwab. 
The University of Arizona may be a small 
institution, but it has able and learned 
minds directing it. Like most other small 
colleges it gives most of its honorary 
LL.D.’s to local notables, but like them, 
too, it knows who’s who when it looks 
around for a man of wider renown to honor. 
Thus it made an LL.D. of General Pershing 
in 1919, just after his triumphant return 
from abroad. 

But a study of the records indicates that 
many American institutions of learning, 
when it comes to handing out their hon- 
orary degrees, do not always think solely 


of the eminence of the man honored: 
sometimes they also give a sly thought, it 
would appear, to his stimulating state of 
solvency—and to their own needs. The 
University of Pittsburgh, it has been whis- 
pered, is not above giving consideration tg 
such delicate matters. Nor, indeed, are 
such great institutions as Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and the Johns Hopkins. If Oweg 
D. Young were a bankrupt it is highly 
improbable that his public services would 
get him so many LL.D.’s as he is now 
fetching. As for the gentlemen of Wall 
Street, they appear to be honored in direct 
proportion to their liberality. Harvard 
gave George F. Baker an LL.D. in ign6 
directly after he had coughed up millions 
for its new School of Business Adminis- 
tration, and J. P. Morgan got his in 1923 
just as its drive for a $15,000,000 endows 
ment was drawing to a close. Mr. Morgan, 
it is very probable, made good, though the 
exact amount he contributed is not known. 
If either of the Rockefellers craved LL.D’s, 
they could have them by the bushel. But 
so far they have been shy. 

Sometimes hopeful boards of trustees 
come to grief. In 1917, for example, a col- 
lege in Iowa conferred an LL.D. on a rich 
Los Angeles oil man. “‘The board gave it 
to him,’ said a member of the faculty 
later on, “‘because it expected that he 
would give the money to endow a new de- 
partment of oil engineering. But after he 
had got the degree he failed to endow the 
department, to the great discomfiture of 
the trustees.’’ Goucher College, in Balti- 
more, once made an even more lamentable 
miscalculation. Its chief benefactor, for 
years, had been a Methodist parson, the 
Rev. John F. Goucher, D.D., LL.D., who 
had married a rich widow and was thus 
very well heeled. In his old age, obviously 
with his will in mind, the trustees changed 
the name of the institution from the Wo 
man’s College of Baltimore, which it had 
borne since 1844, to Goucher College. 
But when Dr. Goucher died his money 
went elsewhere. 
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NOW WE GOT PROBEESH 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


E WERE in a club, my host and I, 

W a very excellent club. He had 

ordered a special lunch because 
both of us like Italian food. In the kitchen 
and dining-rooms of that club Italians pre- 
side and they receive such orders with 
pride and pleasure. 

“Let's go upstairs to the nineteenth hole 
and get a cocktail while we are waiting,”’ 
said my host. 

“No, no!"” exclaimed the commander of 
the dining-room with a gesture that offered 
apology for his presumption. ‘Excuse,’ 
he added. ‘The bar is closed.”" 

“Yes? When did that misfortune over- 
take us?’’ Prohibition was then about six 
and a half years old. 

“Yesterday, Signor. It is because now 
we got Probeesh.’’ I was charmed. Quite 
evidently this man had just heard news 
and was eager to share it. His sincerity de- 
lighted me. I encouraged him to go on. 

All Italians have histrionic ability; this 
one, being handsome, seemed endowed far 
beyond the usual. He assumed a certain 
stance familiar to everyone who has heard 
grand opera and then proceeded: “‘It is a 
law which says no more bar. It is the Con- 
stitution of the country. So the bar is close. 
If you want anything to drink you must 
be served here in the dining-room. What 
would you like?’ 

We ordered cocktails. While we sipped 
them I watched this Italian hastening, 
fluttering, and smiling through his mid- 
day task. He liked to explain about Prohi- 
bition. “It is the law,’’ he would say with 
such dignity that the lines seemed to be- 
long to the high priest in ‘‘Aida."’ This 
man is a patriot and inordinately proud of 








his son’s record as an American soldier in 
the World War. He listens with rapt atten- 
tion, indeed almost with awe, to the con- 
versations that his excellent cocktails, 
lunches and dinners promote. On all sub- 
jects he is rigidly conservative. The Na- 
tional Security League might embrace him 
as a brother; the United States Chamber of 
Commerce would be charmed with him; as 
to religion he is also orthodox, hazy and 
non-participating, which is the sine qua non 
of ‘‘class’’ as he has observed it. Grand 
Masters, Chief Moguls, and Lofty Gad- 
zookuses impress him tremendously and 
he recognizes the insignia of their orders. 
Briefly he is safe, sane, and regular on all 
subjects and not the least of these is Law 
Enforcement. The bar is closed. If you wish 
a drink you must be served in the dining- 
room—because ‘‘Now we got Probeesh."’ 


II 


We were at lunch in an Italian restaurant, 
several business men and I. The business 
men are importers of olive oil, cheese and 
other Italian products. They were having 
great sport with the proprietor because he 
had often boasted that a high-class place 
such as his would never be raided and yet 
it had been raided the day before. He 
serves only one meal a day—lunch. 

‘But, just the same, I had my joke on 
them,’’ said the proprietor. “‘Yes, I had 
my joke and they looked sick, I can tell 
you.” 

Suddenly it occurred to him that the 
story of his joke required a prologue if I 
were to understand it, so he furnished the 
prologue. 
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*‘When I came to this country I was a 
sculptor’s helper and an artist. A rotten 
artist. Pretty soon I had to go to work for 
someone beside sculptors because I found 
only two and they didn’t need me. Well, 
I went to work on the subway; they were 
building a subway; that was the only place 
I could find where everyone spoke Italian. 

“Yesterday, when I was raided, they 
said ‘Call a taxi and we will take you to 
the station.’ I said: ‘No! No taxi. We will 
go on the subway. I want to go on the 
subway because I built that subway. I 
built it on good vino and garlic and good 
bread and more vino. All of us who built 
that subway built it on vino. Now, if I must 
go to jail because we got Probeesh in this 
country I will ride in that subway that I 
built on good vino. Andiamo! Forward 
march!’ And we went by the subway. Be- 
lieve me, they looked sick!’ 

I doubt that they really looked sick, but 
it was none the less a glorious gesture. To 
insinuate, however, that the persons who 
conduct Prohibition raids would catch 
even the faintest glimmer of that gesture 
somewhat strains my credulity. 


Il 


We were in an Italian restaurant, my guest 
and I. This restaurant calls itself a garden 
because of a yellowish, malarial vine that 
straggles over a dusty trellis, trying feebly 
to peep out from under the awning that 
protects the customers and get some sun- 
light. I have seen hookworm sufferers who 
looked exactly like that vine. 

*‘Needa rain,’ remarked the proprietor. 

“‘No,”’ I objected, ‘‘it needs sunshine.”’ 

“I not talking about da vine,’’ he ex- 
plained. 

**Whart, then?’’ 

*“Da vino.”’ 

*‘Does the vino need rain?’’ I know noth- 
ing about the mysteries of wine making. 

“‘Needa rain to get in da vino,"’ he went 
on 


_ “Yes? How so?”’ 
**Always da vino ces deliver in da rain.’ 


**Well, well, why is that?” 

“I duno. Vincenzio, he no like to de. 
liver eef no rain.”’ 

“Maybe he is afraid of being caught,” 
I suggested. 

“No, no; ees all right. I no sell da ving; 
joosta serve wit’ da dinner. That no against 
da law. Theesa restaurant. No speakeasy, 
Strictly da law here, all time.’’ 

“But Vincenzio won't deliver your wine 
unless it is raining, eh?"’ 

“Thatsa right. Someone tell Vincenzio, 
he say, ‘Vincenzio, you take a care; no roll 
dat barrel ‘cross sidewalk and bump ten 
tousan peoples; you wait till rain.’ So 
Vincenzio wait. I got joosta four gallon 
left. But what he care? Eesa bullhead, dat 
Vincenzio!”’ 

He looked upward dolefully and walked 
away muttering, ‘‘Needa rain.”’ 


IV 


I was in an Italian restaurant alone. The 
proprietor was delighted to see me un- 
accompanied because he wanted to talk to 
me. Plainly he was worried. I speak 
Italian, or rather I take a shot at it. Some- 
times I understand it as well as English; 
more frequently I don't. It depends upon 
the Italian: there are fifty-seven varieties. 
This restaurateur is from Genoa, so his 
Italian is much mixed with French, but 
we managed to break through the barriers, 
at least to some extent. 

‘I want to ask your advice,” he said. 
“There are two Prohibition agents who 
have been coming in here from time to time 
ever since I have been in business. Usually 
they bring women with them and order 
dinner and a bottle of wine. They never 
pay. That does not seem right to me be- 
cause I do not violate the law here. I do 
not sell wine nor buy wine. I make my own 
wine and it is good, honest wine. I serve 
it only with meals. Wine is all I have and 
no drinks are for sale. Just the same those 
men have been coming here in that way for 
a long time. My business is small and that 
is a heavy tax, but I let it go; I said noth- 
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ing; it is better not to make them mad. 
“Well, a few days ago they came in here 
very drunk and ordered dinner. My guests 


' Jooked at them and looked at me and 


wondered why I didn’t put them out. You 
know we never have anything like that 
around here. It is very bad for business. I 
have More women customers than men 
here, and they don’t like that. But what 
could I do? When they had had their dinner 
they came to me and said they wanted 
twenty-five dollars. I told them that I did 
not have twenty-five dollars and that was 
the truth. They said they did not believe 
it. I opened the cash register and showed 
them. I had only about eighteen dollars. 
They took that. Yes, they not only took 
it but they told me they would come back 
later on and get the other seven dollars. 
Well, they didn’t come back and I was 
happy for that, so I closed up in the eve- 
ning and went home. But just before I 
closed up I thought to myself, ‘Now they 
might come back, and if they do I will 
have just ten dollars in the cash register.’ 
So I fixed it that way and then I locked up 
and went home. This morning, when I 
came to open the restaurant, I found the 
door broken all to pieces. The cash register 
was also smashed all to pieces. I had locked 
it so they broke it open by dropping it on 
the floor and hammering it with chairs. 
Exactly seven dollars gone. The other three 
were there. So I think I know who did 
that burglary. I went to a lawyer and told 
him about it. I asked him: “What can we 
do about such a thing? Is it not right that 
a citizen should make a complaint when 
such a thing happens? Is it not my duty?’ 
And he said no. He said I can do nothing. 
What do you say?” 

I explained why his lawyer had advised 
him as he did. 


Vv 


We were in an Italian restaurant, about 
twelve young men and I. We had gathered 
to sing, rather than to eat. One of the boys 
was a stranger to me. I acknowledged the 
introduction in Italian, but he spoke Eng- 


lish, slowly putting the words together 
as a very small child labors with building 
blocks. His enunciation, however, was 
almost without accent. 

“TI am a citizen of Rome,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
in Italy I am a lawyer. I left Italy for 
honorable reasons, but I have not yet 
learned English very well and in this 
country I am a maker of fine sausages.” 

This matter being cleared up we pro- 
ceeded to eat, and then to sing. Presently 
wine was ordered. 

*‘No,’” objected the citizen of Rome and 
maker of fine sausages. ‘‘In this country 
we have Prohibition. We will buy no wine. 
You come to my room and I will give you 
wine that I made myself. It is better than 
this, anyway. This Prohibition wine is 
horrible.’’ 


VI 


I was in an Italian restaurant, alone. The 
proprietor is blond, fat, placid and sug- 
gests a German baker rather than a native 
of Milano. As I ate he strode back and 
forth, flipping a napkin nervously, mop- 
ping his brow, lighting his cigar and im- 
mediately letting it go out again. Never 
before had I seen him behave in such a 
manner. 

“Anything wrong?”’ I asked. 

“Trooble,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘“Lots 
trooble.”’ 

‘What kind of trouble?”’ 

He squared off in that characteristically 
Italian manner as though he were going to 
sing the principal tenor solo in an opera, 
brought his hands up as if to direct the 
orchestra and told his story. 

“Comes in here a man. I say to him, 
‘Hello, what can I do for you?’ He take his 
coat like so [indicating the lapel] and turn 
it back like so. A badge! He say ‘I am En- 
forcement.’ I say ‘All right, Enforcement, 
what can I do for you? You like to eat? 
You will have a drink?’ But no, he will 
not eat; he will not drink. ‘Then you want 
fifty dollar,’ I say. ‘All right, Enforce- 
ment, here is your fifty dollar.’ Business is 
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rotten but what can you do? Enforcement 
must have his fifty dollar if he say so. But 
imagine! This Enforcement will not take 
the fifty dollar! He will not eat, he will 
not drink, he will not take the fifty dollar! 
He is crazy. “Then what do you want?’ I 
ask. And he say, ‘You are arrest.’ Oh, hell! 
Then I have to go and see my lawyer, and 
he have to go and see this man and that 
man and this man and that man, and all 
the time I am running around here and 
there and in the place we got not enough 
help anyway. Take the whole day with 
this foolishness and it cost me one hundred 
twenty-five dollars. Ees a damn crook, that 
Enforcement. I hope I never see him 
again.” 

*“*Are you still in trouble?”’ 

‘No, everything is fix. But I am tired. 
And that sauce I put on your spaghetti is 
terrible. Excuse, please.”’ 


VII 


We were in an Italian restaurant, my guest 
and I. The proprictor’s aged father, sitting 
in the kitchen, was directly in my line of 
vision and from time to time I glanced at 
him because he has a remarkable head that 
reminds me of old Roman coins. At a little 
table nearby the proprietor’s daughter, 
aged possibly five or six, was eating spa- 
ghetti. Her grandfather's gaze never once 
wandered from that table. He adores the 
child. 

Presently a waiter stopped at her little 
table and filled her glass with water. Im- 
mediately grandfather was on his feet and 
hastening to her. In his hand he carried a 
small bottle of red Italian wine. He poured 
about a tablespoonful into her glass of 
water. She looked up to smile her thanks. 
His eyes caressed her and aged fingers 
touched her hair. She is the light of his 
old age and not for the world would he 
have her poisoned by impure water! A 
little dash of wine and all the germs are 
killed. He is taking care of her as he would 
if the family still lived in the province of 
Liguria, where he and his ancestors were 
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born. Here, however, his act not only 
violates the law but outrages the current 
morals. He is teaching a mere infant to 
drink an intoxicating beverage, which will 
darken and shorten her life, as he certainly 
ought to know, being 78 himself and of 
sound mind. 


Vil 


I was in an Italian restaurant, a very plain 
one. Baked chicken with vegetables, forty 
cents; half a gallon of marvelous spaghetti, 
twenty cents. Endurable wine, fifteen cents 
a glass. However, most of the customers 
drink near-beer. Oddly enough they seem 
to like it, perhaps because it costs only ten 
cents a pint. These customers are thrifty 
laboring men who consider values at some 
length before parting with a nickel, _ 

About forty were assembled for the mid- 
day meal when I came in. Almost immedi- 
ately behind me came two Prohibition en- 
forcement officers. They sniffed some of the 
glasses on the tables, then disclosed their 
mission to the proprietor, requesting him 
to conduct them into the cellar. There they 
found a barrel of wine and informed him 
that they would send a truck for it right 
away. Then they went out. Immediately 
the proprietor leaped for the telephone to 
warn all of the neighboring restaurateurs 
that wolves were prowling. At the same 
time the chief cook emerged from the 
kitchen, waving his hairy, tattooed arms 
and speaking volubly. Eloquence poured 
from his gorilla chest, which was draped 
in a flimsy cotton undershirt and nothing 
more. 

Seldom have I witnessed such immediate 
results from oratory. Every customer 
leaped to his feet and volunteered to man 
a bucket, a tea-kettle, a stew pan, a caul- 
dron, or whatever the kitchen afforded. 
Like the boarding party of a man-o’-war 
they scampered down the dark, narrow 
steps into the cellar, each carrying some- 
thing that would hold wine. Then up they 
came, walking as fast as they dared. The 
cook directed traffic out into a corridor, 
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then up a stairway. What happened up 
there I do not know. Perhaps empty bar- 
rels were available in the living quarters 
aloft. At the time, it occurred to me that 
bath tubs might be pressed into service. 
Anyway, three minutes at the outside suf- 
ficed to remove the wine and return all of 
the kitchen utensils to their proper places. 
The customers sat down again. When the 
enforcement agents returned to the restau- 
rant all was quiet, or rather as quiet as one 
may expect when forty laboring men are 
eating. 

The enforcement agents and their assist- 
ants went into the cellar, followed by the 
proprietor. Just what aroused their sus- 
picions I do not know; perhaps some of 
the wine had been spilled on the floor; 
anyway the enforcement agents tested the 
barrel and found that it contained only 
hydrant water. Then something else hap- 
pened down there; something that I didn’t 
see, but when the proprietor came up his 
face was very red and swollen, so that he 
was a ridiculous caricature of his former 
self. Later he remarked that two men held 
him and another slapped his face. 

“They should not do that,”’ he said. 


““We are all here and we have got to live. 
We might just as easily live in peace with 
each other. [He was speaking not of all 
humanity, but of enforcement agents and 
wine sellers.] In this life one hand has got 
to wash the other. It was foolish to slap 
me because that wine turned into water. 
Here in this place we are just cooks and 
hard-working poor people. If we get 
slapped then we must be slapped; worse 
things could happen, so I shrug my should- 
ers and forget it. But Enforcement will find 
that he has other kinds of men to meet in 
his business and he can’t go on forever 
this way slapping people. Some of them 
will get mad. He is very foolish. All of us 
have got to live. If he does not change his 
ways some day he may get hurt.”’ 

Six months later I was informed that the 
enforcement agent in question had been 
killed. Not knowing his name, and by that 
time having forgotten his appearance I 
could not have verified the information 
even if I had been of a mind to do so. 

“Too bad,’’ was the proprietor’s com- 
ment. ‘‘We could just as easily live in 
peace together. But thus it goes now that 
we got Probeesh.”’ 
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AN AMERICAN MASTER 


BY THOMAS CRAVEN 


As a boy, standing before my easel with its square 
of stretched canvas, I realized that I had in my 
possession the wherewith to create a masterpiece 
that would live throughout the coming ages. The 
great masters had no more.— Albert Pinkbam Ryder. 


N THE western shore of a fair harbor 
@ looking down into Buzzard’s Bay 

lies the city of New Bedford. Today 
it is a poor sort of place, a New England 
mill town with foundries and textile fac- 
tories in which sullen youths, prematurely 
old, and hard, horse-faced girls, hammer 
and spin to uphold the material position 
of the tenacious remnants of Massachusetts’ 
culture. At night the mill hands swarm 
the streets hunting for sensual excitement 
to relieve their pinched-in souls, and the 
survivors of the old aristocracy are driven 
into the gloomy seclusion of their distant 
Georgian abodes. The picturesque water- 
front serves no maritime purpose, and the 
fair harbor is empty of craft, save the 
ancient New York boat, the Martha's 
Vineyard packet, and an occasional barge 
or coastwise schooner. As a symbol of its 
former glory the city maintains at one of 
its deserted wharves an authentic whaler, 
fully equipped and captained by George 
Fred Tilton, the last of the buccaneers. 
Captain Tilton, a great bull of a man, 
powerful for all his years, with enormous 
hands, a massive head, and a booming 
laugh that can be heard as far as Nantucket, 
is already a legendary hero. Beside being 
the most fearless whaling skipper who 
ever sailed out of New Bedford, he is re- 
puted to have walked 1000 miles in the 
Far Nortk: to obtain relief for shipwrecked 
companions, to have broken Joe Choyn- 
ski's jaw in a fight over a girl in a San 
Francisco dance-hall, and, during the late 
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war, to have served his country as com- 
mander of a barge engaged in the pleasant 
business of carrying high explosives to and 
from various points near New York City, 

In the year 1847, three important events 
occurred in New Bedford. The town, num- 
bering within its limits more than 15,000 
inhabitants, was incorporated under the 
laws of the Commonwealth as a full- 
fledged city; ships were dispatched for the 
first time into the Arctic zone, and the 
city, by increasing the field of operation, 
became the greatest whaling port in the 
world; and on March 19 Albert Pinkham 
Ryder was born. A few years before this 
date,in another Massachusetts town, James 
A. McNeil L. Whistler was born. Whistler, 
however, repudiated his birthplace and lied 
about his unromantic origin to the end of 
his days. He preferred to come into the 
world by way of St. Petersburg, and for- 
sook America. To justify his homeless 
cosmopolitanism, he denied the existence 
of a national art on the same ground that 
one refuses to believe in a national mathe- 
matics, and he was at particular pains to 
assert, with the borrowed accent of Euro- 
pean authority, that the uncivilized Yan- 
kees had never produced an object, which, 
properly speaking, could be called beauti- 
ful. While Whistler was barking his 
brilliant sophistries at London snobs, and 
parading up and down Paris in a fashion 
which led Degas to remark that he was, 
“genius or no genius, the most ridiculous 
ass alive,"’ Ryder was living in a little 
room in New York, unostentatiously and 
with infinite patience bringing to perfec- 
tion the most original painting in the 
annals of American art. The happiest phi- 
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losopher who ever lifted a brush, he ac- 
cepted life as he found it, and made no 
effort to reform, astonish or conquer the 
world. 

Ryder was descended from a long line of 
Cape Cod folk—mechanics, shopkeepers 
and seafaring men. His ancestors were 
typical Yankees, taciturn, narrow-minded, 
God-fearing and undistinguished. His fa- 
ther, a petty customs-house official and 
fuel dealer, belonged to an offshoot of 
Wesleyan zealots who dressed and behaved 
like Quakers. Pinkie, as he was nick- 
named, was the youngest of four sons, and 
inherited a large measure of traditional 
piety, but, oddly enough, a piety blended 
with remarkable tolerance and amiability. 
Two of his brothers followed the sea, and 
the third journeyed to New York and 
opened a small hotel which, through 
shrewd management, soon developed into 
a moderately profitable business. Pinkie 
Ryder, destitute of practical ambitions, 
succumbed to the cheerless routine of the 
New Bedford grammar school, but his 
academic education was suddenly curtailed 
by a severe case of vaccine poisoning. The 
illness weakened his eyes and troubled him 
throughout the rest of his life. Much has 
been made of this affliction, certain writers 
having alleged that his predilection for 
moonlight scenes and allegorical fantasies 
was the result of his early disability. This, 
I think, is entirely erroneous; the technical 
excellence of Ryder’s canvases, his fine 
sense of balance, and his accuracy in ascer- 
taining minutely correct color valves, are 
sufficient evidence of a keen and unim- 
paired vision. 


II 


At an early age, this large-framed, smiling, 
silent youngster began to draw. There is 
nothing unusual in the fact. Most children 
have an aptitude for picture-making, and 
draw astonishingly well until crushed by 
pedants or put to work by close-fisted 
parents. Ryder, fortunately, suffered neither 
of these cruelties. Though docile and un- 





aggressive, he was, in his ‘own way, as 
independent and detached as Thoreau. He 
believed that he had a great work to per- 
form, and he approached the task with 
genuine religious fervor, with the same 
passionate faith which, in a violent and 
ungovernable form, sent Vincent Van 
Gogh to the madhouse. There was more 
than a spoor of New England transcenden- 
talism in Albert Ryder, but his spiritual 
struggles were regulated by good sense and 
humanized by happy contacts with the 
realities of life. 

The elder Ryder was completely baffled, 
but to his credit, acquiesced in his son’s 
queer proceedings. When informed by an 
artist that Pinkie possessed a unique talent, 
he exclaimed, ‘I don’t know. I'm glad if 
you think so. I don’t understand him!’’ In 
the studio of a local painter named Sher- 
man, young Ryder was chained to the fatu- 
ous job of copying poor engravings of the 
Old Masters. After a little while, without 
fuss or demonstration, he quietly threw 
them aside, and pursued his own course, 
painting from nature and experimenting 
with color. ‘‘As I worked,’’ he later wrote, 
“I saw that it was good and clean and 
strong. I saw nature springing to life upon 
my dead canvas. It was better than nature, 
for it was vibrating with the thrill of anew 
creation.” 

In the studio of his first teacher he came 
under an influence that unmistakably 
helped him to discover the true direction 
of his gifts: he was introduced to the work 
of Albert Bierstadt, a popular painter of 
the day who looked at American landscape 
through the eyes of Hobbema and the 
Diisseldorf school. I should hate to be 
accused of trumping up a resemblance be- 
tween Ryder’s mature pictures and Bier- 
stadt’s fulsome conceptions. With the 
possible exception of Thomas Moran, 
Bierstadt is the worst of all the lifeless 
post-Colonial nondescripts represented in 
the Metropolitan Museum. But to a boy 
who had seen no original paintings of any 
description before, those huge theatrical- 
ities must have been vastly romantic and 
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impressive. He did not imitate them— 
Ryder did less imitating than any painter 
I know of; he studied them, puzzling his 
head over the towering crags and misty 
waters, which, to his inexperienced eye, 
bespoke the grandeurs of nature, and try- 
ing to analyze the glimmering light effects 
which, as he subsequently found out, were 
but sentimental dilutions of Rembrandt's 
methods. Just as Ossian, the Celtic im- 
postor, cast his weird spell on a host of 
English bards, so did this Bierstadt inspire 
the devout Yankee to test his powers on 
the abundant material surrounding him. 

Ryder’s attitude toward life was fixed 
at an age when most boys are irresponsible 
savages. He was not, as has been frequently 
asserted, a timorous solitary, indifferent to 
the ordinary affairs of the world. It is true 
that he was alone the greater part of the 
time, but his work demanded it. Most 
painters, differing little from carpenters 
and plumbers, have no difficulty in plying 
their mechanical trade in public places or 
in the presence of chattering visitors, 
whereas Ryder must needs work in secret, 
bestowing upon a single small canvas 
months and even years of toil and con- 
centration. Crowds amused him, and he 
was fond of wandering about unaccom- 
panied, reflecting on the curious antics and 
habits of his fellow men. But in the main 
he was a non-participant, refusing to get 
excited over the general run of frivolous 
events. 

Above all he loved the sea—the majesty 
and terror of the Atlantic—the procession 
of whalers that rode proudly into the 
harbor. The sea was in his blood. New 
Bedford was a tough and exciting town, 
the rendezvous of smugglers and the 
pleasure ground of hundreds of sailors who 
affectionately called it the bawdy house 
of America. Ryder observed the swagger- 
ing effrontery of these reckless fellows, 
some of whom were his kinsmen; they 
made a great show of themselves and 
bragged gloriously of their bravery to 
their hired wenches. The young artist 
noted the fact and smiled. He watched the 
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ships put out to sea and months later 
awaited their return. Some of them never 
came back. He noted that fact too, but 
found it a little difficult to smile. He was 
constantly haunted by the terror of the 
waves, by the mystery of the cradle end- 
lessly rocking. Again and again he painted 
the sea—in ‘The Flying Dutchman,”’ “The 
Smuggler,’’ ‘Pirate's Isle,’’ ‘“The Wreck,” 
“Jonah and the Whale,”’ *“The Lorelei,"— 
but always in its tragic moods, always to 
emphasize the pitiable insignificance of 
man. Sometimes, in a more poctic vein, 
he created a fabulous drama of sinister 
waters, opaque as slate and crossed with 
wan lights, but even here one catches in 
the small, sketchy figures the inescapable 
cry of human anguish. However sym- 
bolical the sea became with him, however 
deeply he strove to make it the emblem of 
the mysterious forces of life, he invariably 
painted it as a hard reality, as the destruc- 
tive agency that had awed and fascinated 
him as a boy in New Bedford. 

In his native town Ryder was perfectly 
content. At his feet lay the subject-matter 
that interested him most, and he was 
slowly learning to set down his experiences 
in intelligible form. But his father’s busi- 
ness dwindled away, and the family sadly 
departed for New York as a final stand 
against poverty. The painter was then in 
his early twenties, without means of sup- 
port and not in the least perturbed by his 
parasitic circumstances. Few painters have 
possessed the iron conviction of this Yan- 
kee visionary, and few, if any, have borne 
themselves with such quiet dignity and 
fine masculine honor. For more than ten 
years he was entirely dependent on his 
brother, resolved to have his say as an 
artist rather than follow a trade after the 
best traditions of New England. 

First he studied with a painter named 
Marshall, from whom he seems to have 
learned nothing at all. Disgusted with his 
teacher's incessant prattle about the reo- 
classical art of Nineteenth Century France 
he enrolled in the classes of the National 
Academy in January, 1871. Hereupon, his 
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tranquillity, for the first time, gave way to 
torturing despair. He was compelled to 
stifle his dreams, to forget his ships, the 
storm clouds and the turbulent sea, and to 
apply himself to the incredibly absurd proc- 
ess of drawing dusty casts of Jupiter and 
the Graces. One evening, in his dejection, 
he tramped through Canal street and thence 
toward South street, at that date one of 
the busiest thoroughfares on the water- 
front. Approaching the wharves, he was 
confronted suddenly with the rigging of 
scores of ships—the sailing vessels that he 
loved most—, and his eyes followed the 
masts and spars outlined against the sky. 
From that moment he was a free man 
again. He never went back to the poison- 
ous atmosphere of the Academy. 

As an exhibitor he was affiliated with 
the National Academy for many years. It 
was practically the only channel through 
which pictures could reach the public then, 
and Ryder was not, as has been commonly 
supposed, averse to recognition. A man 
does not devote himself to incessant cre- 
ative industry merely to please his own 
fancy. In 1873 his first canvas was accepted 
and hung. It was not a good picture; he 
was consciously emulating the authorized 
romanticism of the leaders of the American 
school, and, like every original voice 
temporarily sidetracked into conventional 
issues, could not compete with cleverness 
and virtuosity. During the next fifteen 
years he was an annual exhibitor, sending 
some of his most distinguished work and 
receiving in return little intelligent re- 
sponse. 

Contemporary critics set him down as 
inferior to the maundering Blakelock, and 
informed him that he had no imagination, 
that “‘he painted marines without know- 
ing the sea, and landscapes without ob- 
serving the facts of nature.’’ This against 
a man who had lived in perpetual contact 
with the sea, and in whose landscapes one 
may discern not only the general character- 
istics of the New England scene—sheep- 
folds, bits of Georgian architecture, dunes 
with beach plums and stunted oaks—but 





also specific localities such as the Gay 
Head cliffs! In 1902 he was voted an associ- 
ate academician, and in 1906 a member in 
full standing, the second honor carrying 
the dubious tribute of a portrait study 
executed by J. Alden Weir. Save for his oc- 
casional contributions to a dissenting 
organization known as the Society of 
American Artists, there is nothing more 
to be said of his official career. 


Il 


The striking individuality of Ryder’s 
genius—variously labelled lyrical, roman- 
tic, musical, poetic and supernatural—has 
inveigled critics into an insupportable error 
of judgment. This amazing Yankee, so 
substantially rooted to his native soil, so 
obviously in line with the development of 
American art, has been uniformly regarded 
as an isolated phenomenon—in plain 
words, as a freak. Even so wise a critic as 
Roger Fry has declared that Ryder is a 
spiritual brother of Schubert, Coleridge 
and Shelley, independent of tradition, and 
belonging to no age or place. As concerns 
Mr. Fry, we must remember that he is an 
Englishman and that the English are in- 
clined to regard artistic ability in America 
as something essentially freakish. Further- 
more, in his deep admiration for the formal 
qualities of Ryder’s work, he has neglected 
to consider the man in relation to the 
civilization that produced him. 

Ryder arrived in New York shortly after 
the close of the Civil War. The country was 
groaning with moral pains and economic 
fits. The financial panic of '69 wrought 
havoc everywhere: the provinces were 
prostrated and the cities were demoralized 
by riots and suffering. The reconstruction- 
ists refused to face the situation realisti- 
cally, and the people were duped by the 
panaceas of romantic hypocrites, shysters 
and prophets. In literature the Puritans 
were still in the ascendency—Whittier, the 
rustic ballad-maker; Longfellow, the scru- 
pulous troubadour; the introspective Haw- 
thorne; the platitudinous Bryant and the 
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transcendental Emerson. To this group we 
must add a rising horde of drivelling fic- 
tionists bred by the war and extolling its 
chivalric glories. In painting there was an 
analogous condition. The French romantic 
movement, of which Delacroix was the 
fiery avatar, spread to the New World, 
where it was impregnated with parables, 
sweet sentiments and uplifting anecdotes. 
In America the revolt dissolved into two 
factions, though the divisional line was 
never sharply drawn. On the one hand 
were figure painters such as Chase, Duve- 
neck, Thayer and Blashfield, all of whom 
compromised between Delacroix and the 
leaders of the academic schools of Paris 
and Munich; on the other were Innes, 
Tryon, Wyant, Daingerficid, Blakelock, 
Hunt and Martin, all disciples of Corot, 
Millet, Rousseau and the Barbizon painters. 

Ryder naturally was more at home in the 
second group. He was not a figure painter, 
and he found in the transplanted Barbizon 
school an approach to nature identical, to 
a certain extent, with his own. He was a 
groping student, largely self-taught, and 
from his carefully trained associates he 
gathered confidence and a number of 
technical hints which facilitated the solu- 
tion of his problems. In a brief time he had 
taken all they could give him, and hence- 
forth he stood alone. Looking back on 
his earlier New York pictures, he subse- 
quently said, ‘I cannot but feel that I have 
gone a little higher up the mountain and 
can see other peaks showing along the 
horizon.”’ 

As I have said, he was not a miraculous 
figure untouched by the drift of American 
art, but his resemblance to his contempo- 
raries must not be pushed too far. Most of 
his canvases are very small, and when sur- 
rounded by the pretentious rubbish of the 
period, their beauty is not immediately 
apparent. To the casual spectator he re- 
sembles Wyant, Tryon, Blakelock and 
Daingerfield, but the similarity is all on 
the surface. The difference is enormor.s 
Ryder presents a first hand commentary on 
life. He does not paint a scene for its own 
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sake—to show the effect of moonlight on 
water, or sunlight bathing golden fields; 
he selects from his store of experiences one 
that is communicable in terms of his 
medium; he reduces his favorite forms to 
the barest essentials, throwing out every- 
thing that might encumber his meaning, 
and puts them together in a design that is, 
considering his limited range, extraordi- 
narily dramatic. The others are only in- 
articulate dreamers. They paint solemn 
nightmares which fill us with the same 
sort of nausea that is churned up by Poe at 
his worst; their experiences are shadowy 
and indefinite, and their vaporous concep- 
tions are derived from bookish lore and the 
conscience-stricken Barbizons. ‘‘What 
avails the storm cloud accurate in form 
and color, if the storm is not therein?” 
This was Ryder’s poetic way of asking 
why painters should go to such lengths to 
reproduce the details of objects when they 
have nothing to say. 

New York afforded Ryder all that his 
soul desired. “‘A rain-tight roof, frugal 
living, a box of colors, and God's sunlight 
through clear windows keep the soul 
attuned and the body vigorous for one’s 
daily work.’’ Thus did he state his credo, 
and thus did he answer those who advised 
him to travel. From the day of his arrival 
till his death in 1917, except for a flying 
visit to New Bedford, he seems to have 
left the city but twice, his singular attach- 
ment reminding us of Blake's devotion to 
London. His first venture was a voyage to 
England as a guest of his friend Captain 
Robinson, from whose account we learn 
that the artist spent most of his time study- 
ing clouds, or trying to paint while 
stretched out on the floor of his cabin. In 
the Summer of 1893, he travelled through 
Europe with the sculptor Olin Warner, 
but the Continent made little impression 
upon him, and he was glad to return. His 
curious insusceptibility to European art 
must not be misconstrued. He did not, like 
Mark Twain, snigger before masterpieces 
he could not understand; with his fund of 
good sense, he perceived the futility of 
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jmitating others, and that if he were to do 
anything worth remembering, he must 
invest his conceptions with the tang, the 
salt and the color of his own people. He 
must paint from his own experiences and 
in his own way. Except for the remote and 
indirect contacts which I have already 
mentioned, he was immune to foreign in- 
fluences. 


IV 


Ryder’s life was devoid of excesses and ex- 
ternal adventures. His best work was done 
between tne years 1875 and 1898 in an attic 
room in Fifteenth street. Here, in a strong 
south light, amid dirt and disorder re- 
lieved only by his pictures and a cast of a 
beautiful Greek inead, he grappled with 
his imaginings. At rare intervals—mainly 
because it took him an unconscionably 
long time to finish anything—he sold a 
canvas, and his income therefrom was 
sufficient for his meager wants. In one un- 
lucky hour of prosperity, he moved to 
better quarters in Washington Square, but 
he could not accommodate himself to any- 
thing savoring of luxury, and returned to 
his old nook. Sumptuous studios, he said, 
were for business men who turned out pot- 
boilers, and ‘‘upon the pot-boiler is in- 
scribed the epitaph of art.’’ On this point 
he later added, “‘I have two windows in 
my workshop that look out upon an old 
garden whose great trees thrust their green- 
laden branches over the casement sills, 
filtering a network of light and shadow on 
the bare boards of my floor. Beyond the 
low roof tops of neighboring houses, 
sweeps the eternal firmament with its ever- 
changing panorama of mystery and beauty. 
I would not exchange these two windows 
for a palace with less a vision than the old 
garden and its whispering leafage.”’ 
Ryder’s painting garb was a sailor's 
blouse and overalls, but on the street he 
was a correctly groomed gentleman of the 
old school, with a silk hat, a frock coat 
and a gold-headed cane. His habits were as 
simple and almost as regular as those of 





Immanuel Kant. At the close of his day’s 
work he used to go down to the Battery to 
study the ships, sometimes sketching the 
harbor and its craft from the decks of ves- 
sels under the command of his friends; at 
nightfall he would walk back to his room, 
cook his dinner, and read or work again. 
He was fond of music and occasionally 
attended concerts alone. He loved to *‘soak 
in the moonlight’’ as he said, and on clear 
nights would walk for hours in the parks 
or the Jersey woods. On his excursions into 
lower Manhattan he strolled through some 
of the vilest parts of the city—the Bowery 
in those days was gang-ridden and really 
dangerous—, but he was never molested. 
**People aren't so bad as they are supposed 
to be,’’ he remarked. I daresay his vener- 
able appearance was disarming. According 
to Frederic Fairchild Sherman, ‘he looked 
like one of the old apostles, . . . a great, 
rugged, bearded figure, with nobly sym- 
metrical features, radiating kindliness and 
peace.’ The extant portraits of Ryder con- 
firm this description. He seems never to 
have been in love, although there is a story 
to the effect that he was enchanted by the 
playing of a woman fiddler who lived next 
door to him in Washington Square, and 
that he proposed to her on very short ac- 
quaintance and was rejected. During the 
last decade of his life he was incapable of 
original work, and devoted himself to 
finishing or repainting old conceptions. 
In 1915, after a severe illness, he was taken 
to Elmhurst, Long Island, where he lin- 
gered on for two years more under the care 
of friends. 

It is consistent with the limited scope 
of Ryder’s genius that he should not have 
been greatly productive, that is to say, in 
the manner of Rembrandt and Daumier, 
whose inexhaustible creative vigor was 
stimulated by an enormous variety of ex- 
periences. His contribution to American 
art consists of less than 150 small pictures. 
He painted exclusively in oils and carefully 
destroyed all sketches, studies and pre- 
liminary drawings in black-and-white, a 
fact which has caused many doleful out- 
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cries among critics and dilettantes who 
cherish the silly notion that ‘‘an artist's 
true character is revealed by his sketches 
and unfinished drawings.’’ It is precisely 
the completion of Ryder’s work, the per- 
fect realization of his ideas, that converts 
the encrustation of pigments on a piece of 
linen measuring fifteen by twenty inches 
into a living reality, a work of extraordi- 
nary size and grandeur. To achieve this end 
he kept his pictures by him for years, cor- 
recting them, altering the design, and re- 
fining his conceptions to the last degree. 
Unfortunately, owing to his unorthodox 
methods, many of his canvases are in bad 
condition. He used inferior pigments and 
cheap varnishes, and, worst of all, he 
would deposit thick patches of color upon 
a ground that was not thoroughly dry, and 
the unequal contraction of the two layers 
has resulted in cracks and fissures. His pa- 
lette, compared to that of the Modernists, 
is a sombre scale of grays, neutral blues 
and greens, and siennas, but his surfaces, 
glazed again and again with transparent 
colors, shine out with the brilliant hard- 
ness of enamels. 

Within recent years, after an interval of 
unaccountable neglect, Ryder has been 
arbitrarily claimed by several of the most 
advanced sects in contemporary art. The 
Expressionists, misinterpreting his in- 
dependence, have cited him as the exemplar 
of lyricism—one of those spontaneous 
organisms that ‘‘see, feel and burst into 
expression.”’ In his poetry—Ryder occa- 
sionally tried his hand at versifying—this 
may possibly be true, but his poetry is 
naive and worthless. As a painter, he was 
a minute observer of life who consolidated 
his dreams and objectified them with the 
methodical industry of an Italian Primitive 
or a New Bedford cabinet maker. The 
Abstractionists, or exponents of ‘“‘pure 
art,"’ struck by his remarkable sense of 
design, have tried to forget that he was an 
American and a painter of ships, barnyards 
and rocky coves. In mortal terror of identi- 
fying themselves with bourgeois reactions 
to the subject matter of pictures, they have 
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robbed his art of its primary human fune. 
tion, namely, the conveyance of a meap- 
ing, and have exalted it to an eminence jp. 
accessible except to specialists; they have 
ignored one of the cardinal elements of 
production—the motif, the character of g 
scene, or object, which unlocks the ex. 
periences of the artist and solicits his cre. 
ative energy; they regard his forms as 
geometric integers in a scheme of plastic 
relationships, and are thrown into a spasm 
of pure zsthetic ecstasy by these formal 
elements. 

That Ryder was a remarkable designer 
is obvious to anyone who has seen his 
paintings, or the reproductions of his 
paintings; that his work is essentially pic- 
torial—as devoid of literature and anecdote 
as the canvases of Cézanne—is equally be- 
yond argument; but to assert that his de- 
signs were dictated by a desire to establish 
bits of form in orderly sequences and not 
to give dramatic emphasis and meaning to 
his experiences is to talk nonsense. Ryder 
was lucky enough to feel certain aspects 
of life more fully and more profoundly 
than most people, and artist enough to seek 
out exactly the proper symbols for his 
moods and responses, in order to present 
them with the maximum of communi- 
cability. Hence the extreme simplicity of 
his pictures, the avoidance of detail, the 
absence of everything that might lead to 
contradictory emotions. In his own sphere 
his art is flawless. His imagination is rigor- 
ously controlled. He removes the capricious 
and irrelevant matter from a given experi- 
ence, and renders it in all its intensity; and 
he has a painter’s eye for exciting shapes 
and values peculiar to the visual arts. 

There is no need to speculate on Ryder's 
ultimate position among painters; the 
ranking of artists is a useless pastime. It 
will suffice to indicate the boundaries of 
the particular field in which he is, unques- 
tionably, a master. Puritan he was bor 
and Puritan he remained. A large, full 
blooded, anthropological inquiry into the 
life and habits of man was as foreign t0 
him as it was to his compatriot, Haw 
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thorne. Not that he was abnormal or ex- 
otic—the path of his emotional journey 
lay along the horizon of the world in 
which the reckless human comedy is 
played. Wine, women and song did not 
move him—it was always pity, terror, and 
the sea. The rarer and more uncertain 
states of the soul—the sudden fear of 
death, the pitiable yearning to escape the 
asperities of life, the intoxication of moon- 
light, the unattainable desire for the Forest 
of Arden—constituted the major part of 
his experiences. But his dreams did not 
disorganize him, or turn him into an 2s- 


thetic fool, as is generally the case with 
those who deal with the less common 
emotions. He retained his composure and 
his excellent good humor, and the soberness 
and routine diligence with which he 
painted tempered his mind and delivered 
him from manias and subjective absurdi- 
ties. Ryder stands out today as one of the 
noblest figures in modern art. He was 
neither a Bohemian nor a slave to Euro- 
pean cults. He was simply an American 
with good sense, a fine passion for paint, 
and the ability to discover dramatic ma- 
terial in his own country. 
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Harding as Don Juan.—A certain amount 
of blather has been written, a considerable 
amount more voiced and a perhaps even 

ater amount suppressed in the matter of 
the book called ‘The President’s Daugh- 
ter.” By a woman named Britton, the 
tome, as everyone now knows, purports 
to chronicle the author's love affair with 
the late lamented Warren Gamaliel, an al- 
liance which resulted in a bootleg baby. 
It has been argued against the publication 
of the book, first, that, even if wholly 
true, it is in deplorable taste; second, that 
a President of the United States, however 
slippery his foot, should, in the higher 
interests of the state, be held sacrosanct in 
such cases; third, that—but I need not 
enumerate; the objections are sufficiently 
typical to be recognizable. What is more, 
they are also uniformly idiotic. The book 
in question is in no more deplorable taste 
than, say, Sainte-Beuve’s *‘Mes Poisons,”’ 
yet there have been few yelps against the 
latter. It is, further, no more justly to be 
condemned for casting reflections on a 
President of the United States—and a very 
inferior one, to boot—than would be the 
several recent lives of George Washington, 
the greatest President the Republic has 
had. Objection to the book on these 
grounds and on the others that they con- 
note are essentially dubious, and plainly 
hollow. There is just one sound objection 
that may be made against the book and 
that—brushing aside its spurious posture 
as a plea for more merciful laws in relation 
to illegitimacy—is that it offers itself as a 
great love story and contrives only to be a 
very cheap and very shoddy one. Harding 
may or may not have been an estimable 
man in other ways, but one thing is certain 
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and that is that he was a dull lover. Nor, 
forgetting momentarily my réle of gal- 
lant and remembering only my rile as 
critic, does La Britton seem to have been 
any better. To offer to the public a book 
recounting the mewings, purrings and 
back-fence crim. con. of such a couple, and 
at a price for which the public might buy 
the** Divina Commedia,"’ “The Autobiog- 
raphy of Benvenuto Cellini’’ or even “The 
Life of Gaby Deslys,’’ is a leap far beyond 
the reasonable. 


Automat Kultur.—Our friend, the stranger 
from Mars, arriving suddenly in our midst, 
would unquestionably be stunned by the 
unwonted air of culture which currently 
pervades the republican scene. On all 
sides, he would hear a familiarity with 
hitherto dark subjects; on all sides, an ac- 
quaintance with terminology hitherto 
wholly dissociated from the American 
vocabulary. Such words and phrases as 
brachycephalic, dolichocephalic, Homo neander- 
talensis, Cro-Magnon, transcendental dialed, 
creative evolution, hero-morality, Greek demon- 
ology and behaviorism would fall with a 
promiscuous novelty upon his ear, and he 
would be puzzlingly entertained by a 
widespvead and apparently intimate knowl- 
edge of such esoteric topics as the Dikas- 
teria, the causes of the Peloponnesian war, 
the philosophy of Empedocles, the ‘‘Novum 
Organum,”’ the bipolar attitude, the eroto- 
genetic theories of Oberholzer, the tech- 
nique of Berlioz and the love life of 
Benedetto Croce. His awe and bepuzzle- 
ment, however, would not last long, for if | 
he hung around for more than a few 
minutes he would discover that beyond 
these impressive conversational Alps lay 
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only a wop numskullery, full of sound and 
significant of nothing. 

During the last two or three years, the 
country has assimilated a superficial veneer 
of culture as high-sounding and as false as 
an April Fool's Day fire alarm. Countless 
Outline books, Stories of this and that, 
and other such short-cuts to knowledge 
have enjoyed a tremendous popularity and 
have been seized upon by the mob to ac- 

uire in a few hours the wisdom of the 
ages. Plato, Spinoza and Kant have been 
mastered during lunch; the history of man- 
kind has been learned in the shower-bath; 
the mysteries of science and the arts, from 
the Copernican theory to the first move- 
ment of Beethoven's C minor, have been 
gobbled whole while changing shirts. The 
most casual conversation, formerly given 
over to jazz, baseball and the one about the 
Irishman and the Jew, is now interlarded 
with learned allusions to the Lamarckian 
view of evolution, Locke’s “‘Essay on the 
Human Understanding,’’ the myth in prim- 
itive psychology, and the idiosyncrasies of 
the ego. The populace drops its money 
into the book-seller’s slot and draws out 
educational sandwiches, mainly cheese. A 
homeopathic Kultur spreads from coast to 
coast. The world’s literature is reduced to 
a five-foot shelf; the piano is mastered by 
mail in ten days; the whole history of civ- 
ilization is compressed into a book shorter 
than a single novel by Knut Hamsun. And 
a comprehensive sophisticated ignorance 
decorates the countryside. Everybody is 
educated, like a coon debating club. 


Interior Decoration.—Our above-men- 
tioned friend, the Martian, turning from the 
conversation of the American people and 
entering their homes—at least the homes 
of those fairly well-off in the world’s goods 
—would presently be unable to deducc 
from his surroundings whether he was in 
the houses of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Italians or Russians. It is the 
aim of every American who owns so much 
as two shares of General Motors to make 
the inside of his house look as un-American 








as possible. With the help of a fifty-cent 
illustrated magazine or a five thousand 
dollar interior decorator, depending upon 
the state of his purse, he sets about sed- 
ulously deleting from it every vestige of 
Americanism and garnishing it instead 
with absurd alien embellishments. Ran- 
sacking auction sales and imitation antique 
factories, he goes in for Louis XV bed- 
rooms, Renaissance dining-rooms, Georgian 
libraries and Grzco-Roman lavatories, 
with side-flings at Louis XIV drawing- 
rooms, Turkish dens and Spanish vesti- 
bules. Russian candlesticks, Hepplewhite 
commodes, Greek urns, Persian prayer- 
rugs, Wedgewood ash-trays, duplicates of 
Du Barry's bed and Henry VIII's clothes- 
tree, imitation Flemish tapestries, Chinese 
lamps, Japanese screens, Benedictine re- 
fectory tables, statues of Buddha, Delft 
friezes and German beer Seidel regale the 
visiting eye and, save for an occasional 
spittoon and such times as a parade goes 
by and pater familias puts out a flag, it 
would take a Dupin, suddenly released 
from blindfoid, to guess where he was at. 

The moment an American swindles a 
fellow American out of anything over 
$10,000 and his wife becomes privy to the 
news, there ensues an immediate moving 
out of Grand Rapids and a moving in of 
the Louis. Tudor paneling takes the place 
of the wall-paper with the red roses on it; 
a fake Florentine cabinet is installed where 
the old horse-hair sofa stood; a depart- 
ment-store version of a Sixteenth Century 
chasuble takes the place of the old crazy- 
quilt; and a Ming cake-box now rests on 
the table that held the sea-shell from 
Atlantic City and the souvenir hour-glass 
from Niagara Falls. Bogus Derbyshire 
chairs, counterfeit Queen Anne and Di- 
rectoire mirrors, Woolworth Venetian 
glass, pseudo-Gothic brocatelle curtains 
and Della Robbia sitz-baths clutter up the 
seigniorial housescape, and Louis Quatorze, 
Quinze and Seize beds, chaises-longues and 
stools are rushed in to take the place of the 
former brass bedsteads, folding davenports 
and Morris and Roycroft chairs, An old 
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Spanish gateway, purchased at an auction 
sale of the household goods of the illus- 
trious Castillian don, the late Irving Gold- 
farb, is put up where the folding-doors 
were, and the scene is further enriched 
with what one sees marvelously adver- 
tised in the interior decoration magazines 
as Chinese samovars and William and 
Mary corner cabinets of Chinese lacquer. 

When one enters the home of a foreigner, 
one is able to recognize it at once, whether 
it be English, German, French, Italian or 
what not. When one enters the home of a 
well-to-do American, one feels as if one 
were on a Cook’s Tour. 


A Prize-Fight—One hundred and fifty 
thousand suckers, laying out two and a 
half million dollars for the privilege, 
gather around a platform to learn which 
of two men is the greatest fighter in the 
world. One of the men smears vaseline all 
over his face so the other’s blows will 
glide off and not hurt him. The second 
man is floored by the first man for the 
regulation count, but the latter forgets 
Rule No. 306 G., fails to walk to a corner 
previously indicated by the board of re- 
gents, and so the contest to determine 
which is the greatest fighter in the world 
must begin all over again. A rumor spreads 
that one of the contestants has soaked 
his gloves in a cement solution; another 
rumor has it that the other is wearing his 
pants an inch and a half below the belt 
line so that, if he feels things going against 
him, he may claim one in the belly to be a 
foul. No blows, or so-called rabbit punches, 
on the back of the neck are allowed, nor is 
it permitted that one man stand over the 
other in the event of a devastating wallop, 
as the man knocked down must be allowed 
ample time to get full on his feet again and 
be perfectly comfortable before the other 
is privileged to take a sock at him. A 
rumor is now heard that Sig Rothenberg, 
the Cincinnati gambler, has framed the 
fight by giving one of the men’s sister-in- 
laws a hundred thousand dollars in Liberty 
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bonds. The sports writer for the Bluebird 
Syndicate claims to have definite knowl- 
edge that the other man has five thick- 
nesses of tire tape wrapped around his 
knuckles. One of the men, the one who 
lay on the floor earlier in the fight for four 
seconds more than the stipulated ten, 
hands the other, now thoroughly dis- 
gusted, a mild poke on the nose, the final 
bell rings, and the judges declare him 
champion of the world. 

Meanwhile, a couple of two hundred 
pound truck-drivers over on Ninth avenue 
go toit and lick living hell out of each other. 


Fir Ladies of the Land.—Whether by 
design or accident, the fact remains that, 
with one small exception, no girl with 
a fancy Christian name has ever diverted 
the eye of a President of the United States 
to the matrimonial altar. Save for a single 
Dolly, no woman with an overly orna- 
mental or cutie label has thus far, in the 
history of the Republic, shared the throne. 
The thirty-three spouses of the twenty- 
eight Presidents (one, Buchanan, remained 
a bachelor) have all borne plain, everyday 
first names. Two were Marthas, two were 
Marys, two were Abigails, two were 
Elizas, two were Ediths, two were Julias, 
two were Carolines, two were Ellens, and 
the rest were Sarahs, Louisas, Rachels, 
Hannahs, Annas, Margarets, Janes, Lucys, 
Lettys, Franceses, Idas, Alices, Helens, 
Florences and Graces. A Lucretia, it is 
true, became Mrs. Garfield, but the Presi- 
dent never called her that; from his court- 
ship days she was always plain Lucy to 
him. If Al Smith succeeds to the throne, 
he will share it with a Catherine. If Low- 
den, sitting beside him will be a Florence. 
If inconceivably McAdoo, it will be an 
Eleanor. If Dawes, a Caro, and if Jim Reed, 
a Lura may boggle statistics. But in the 
general run of things it apparently has 
always been a bad day for the Gladyses, 
Maes, Violets, Daisys, Pearls, Hazels, 
Maybelles, Bonnies, Trixies, Dots and 
other such little sunshines. 
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aS, 
The Trombone and the Derby 


Tue mood of indignation tends gradually 
to disappear from the drama. Just as some- 
body or other invariably named Horwitz 
seems always to be writing indignant 
letters to the Nation, so in days past were 
dramatists habitually given to writing 
plays wholesale in resentment of this and 
that. It takes no veteran to remember the 
time when the bulk of drama, both good 
and bad, was not so much for something as 
agcin# something, and when the opposi- 
tion was couched in terms that clearly be- 
trayed the playwright’s animosity, and 
the animosity no less of the audiences he 
catered to. With the increasing sophistica- 
tion of dramatic writers and theatre audi- 
ences, the era of huff has begun to fade, and 
the drama of today, as a consequence, is 
generally found to be one of relative equa- 
nimity and composure. 

The theory that a dramatist must, be- 
cause of the very nature of his medium, 
feel strongly if he would sway his audi- 
ences may be sound enough if one visual- 
izes his audiences as a pack of dolts, but, 
with audiences somewhat worthier, it is a 
better theory that he must rather think 
strongly and then set about cautiously to 
filter his thought through characters who 
at least have the air of being nonchalant 
toward his conclusions. That the drama is 
fundamentally emotional may be true 
enough, but the definition has been man- 
handled out of all sense. There are many 
kinds of emotion, yet the definition cod- 
dlers almost uniformly think of just two: 
love and hate, conveniently overlooking 
the fact that some of the finest drama deals 
with emotions vastly more trivial, emo- 
tions that may be said, indeed, to be al- 
most negative emotions and that often are 
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far removed from the heart and the spleen. 
The best comedy written in France in the 
present century is founded entirely upon 
the emotion of physical irritation; one of 
the best comedies that has come out of 
Ireland in the same period is founded en- 
tirely upon the emotion of pleasurable 
self-gullery; the drama of Shaw, with 
small exception, is as unemotional as a 
mushroom, as is some of the best of Piran- 
dello. But all this is somewhat beside the 
point. The point is that high emotion and 
the so-called taking of sides are bedfellows, 
and that indignation is their child. As high 
emotion has been relegated to the back- 
ground in drama, the taking of sides has 
retreated into the background with it, and 
indignation has accordingly vanished. 
The drama of today does not #ell its audi- 
ence something; it suggests to the audience 
that the latter may judge of what it says 
for itself. It gives it sly hints on the way, 
to be sure, but it no longer, in the aggre- 
gate, looks the audience straight in the eye 
and tells it to go to Heaven. The moralist 
tone has vamoosed, and so, too, has the 
index finger of admonition and warning. 
There is a soothing moral and philosophical 
double entente in the case of the former 
heroes and villains, and audiences are per- 
mitted to feel for themselves even if they 
are not always permitted to think for 
themselves. The stage gutter is no longer 
full of wayward women; gentlemen with 
black moustaches and sleek evening coats 
no longer inevitably end up either at Sing 
Sing or Frank Campbell's; blond bravos do 
not regularly marry their bosses’ daughters; 
and capital and labor often come to de- 
cisionless dog-fall. Pistols are relegated to 
10-20-30 melodrama, and handcuffs have 
passed out with Houdini. There used to 
be two sides to every question, unless it 
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were a dramatic one. That is changed now. 
So great has the change been, indeed, that 
the drama of today not only presents the 
two sides but periodically, as in the in- 
stance of something like Maugham's ‘“The 
Constant Wife,’’ generously and open- 
mindedly presents three! 

Strong feeling is too often the mark of a 
weak dramatist. The inferior man is chron- 
ically an indignant one. There is small 
place for indignation in art. The Eroica, 
let us remember, was finished before its 
composer's momentary wrath caused him 
to change its title; nor was it surely save 
deliberately that the greatest tragic drama- 
tist of all time put many of his most indig- 
nant speeches in the mouths of his clowns. 
The boiling acerbity of Strindberg has to- 
day become the material of light comedy 
and farce, and the passionate alarms of 
French problem plays find less and less 
favor even in France where, year by year, 
the Guitrys and Armonts and Gerbidons 
wean more and more customers away from 
the Batailles and Bernsteins and Hervieus. 
Sex, the chief ground of dramatic indigna- 
tions of the past, has become theatrically 
largely a laughing matter, or if not pre- 
cisely a laughing matter, most often a 
casual one. Even the occasional boob- 
bouncer that secks deliberately to go after 
the old trade with the Jones and Pinero 
sex furors finds it necessary to add at least 
a sensational murder or some such circus- 
act to the business if it would effectively 
diddle its audiences. It is clearly thus that 
a ‘‘Mrs. Dane’s Defence’’ of the earlier dis- 
pensation becomes a ““The Letter’’ and that 
Iris Bellamy becomes Iris March. Wede- 
kind, in his louder sex moments, is now 
snickered at even by the Germans, and what 
prosperity he still enjoys is at the hands of 
Berlin Greenwich Villagers still wet behind 
the ears. Hauptmann, sensing the change, 
abandons sex and turns to theology. Even 
the philosophical Elinor Glyn, Suder- 
mann, waxes sardonic. Across the border, 
Donnay turns to satire and ironic comedy 
and the erstwhile paprika-schnitzel, Brieux, 
to economics and international amity. 
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Following the tendency of drama, stage 
direction has naturally come also to pacify 
itself. So far, indeed, has this direction 
gone that even where the drama still shows 
traces of indignation it exerts itself to the 
utmost to conceal the fact. Even a murder 
in this day is staged something after the 
manner of a petting party, and loud voices 
are confined to musical comedy. Fifteen 
and twenty years ago, a play was regarded 
as dramatic in proportion to the racket it 
made; climaxes were indistinguishable 
from college yells and evangelical sermons, 
Actors like the late James K. Hackett and 
John Mason, who could shiver the ceiling 
with bull-roars, were never out of jobs, and 
stage directors without megaphones were 
as rare as movie directors without puttees 
and polo shirts. All this is no more. The 
stage of today, by and large, discharges its 
drama through a muffler; the old trombone 
has a derby hitched to its snout. There are, 
of course, virtues to the new order, but one 
cannot help feeling that there are also 
weaknesses. The thing has been carried too 
far. It is all very well for a certain species 
of drama to be staged piano, but there is 
surely another species that may be staged 
thus only at the expense of absurdity. Yet 
melodrama and drawing-room comedy are 
often produced in an identical fashion, 
with the result that the theatre is growing 
monotonous. The so-called natural, life- 
like type of staging is taking the inherent 
bounce out of many an otherwise popping 
play. Too much naturalness is as bad for 
the theatre as too much theatricality is bad 
for life. A toy bear that growls and walks 
when wound up is all right, but one that 
would also bite one in the leg wouldn't do 
at all. The theatre, too, is a toy and, like 
a toy, though it may well improve itself, 
should remain more or less the plaything 
it is and not try to make itself indistinguish- 
able from the actuality it merely and prop- 
erly pretends to be. 

Mr Arthur Hopkins may be singled out 
as one producer who arbitrarily secks to 
reduce all plays, irrespective of theif 
Nature, to gumshoes. Where this kind of 
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staging is excellent enough when the play 
in hand is that kind of play, it becomes 

ue and defeatist when the play no 
more calls for suavely quiet staging than 
the “‘Kaisermarsch’’ calls for the tempo of 
“Schmerzen.’’ In the case of *‘Burlesque,”’ 
the Hopkins staging has succeeded in con- 
verting what should be gay hoopla inter- 
spersed with periodic rearo-bumpings into 
something very much like a Hubert Henry 
Davies tea-cart comedy. And in the case of 
“The House of Women,”’ though the stag- 
ing is more appropriate, it succeeds never- 
theless in ridding a drama already un- 
dramatic of what minimum of drama it 
possesses. It may be life; it may even be 
art; but I'll be good and damned if it isn’t 
very bad theatre. 

“The House of Women”’ is a play made 
by Louis Bromfield from his novel, *“The 
Green Bay Tree.’’ The job shows a sorry 
unacquaintance with the requirements of 
drama; it amounts simply to a reduction 
of the materials of the novel to the two and 
one half hours’ theatrical span with no 
effort made to give the compressed ma- 
terials dramatic life. The theme is handled 
in the even-tempered fashion of the day, a 
sort of Fanny Hawthorne with undertones 
of Nathaniel and played with the fingers 
crossed. The leading rdles were acted by 
Nance O'Neil and Elsie Ferguson. Every 
time Miss O'Neil made an exit, there was 
loud applause, which the actress doubtless 
accepted as a testimonial to her virtuosity 
but which seemed to me to be impolitely 
and critically significant. Miss Ferguson, 
judging from her laryngeal gurgles, is still 
apparently of the conviction that a dra- 
matic rdle is an excellent thing to cure a 
sore throat with. 


Il 


The Bane of the Entr’ Affe 
Something will have to be done pretty 


soon about this business of intermissions. 
Although the theatre has improved itself 
in all sorts of directions in recent times, it 
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has, with negligible exception, overlooked 
its perhaps most senseless and damaging 
shortcoming, to wit, the custom of inter- 
rupting a play at two or more intervals 
during its course, sending the audience out 
into the lobby on furloughs, and messing 
up beyond repair both the audience’s mood 
and the even tenor of the play. An example 
is to be had in the instance of ‘‘Porgy,’’ the 
Theatre Guild’s first production of the 
current season. Here we have what might 
have been an interesting dramatic exhibit 
almost totally ruined by three long inter- 
missions, to say nothing of six shorter ones 
between scenic adjustments. Each of these 
pauses in the dramatic narrative acts as a 
wet blanket both upon the narrative itself 
and, even more so, upon the audience, for 
it is only by a severe self-imposed strain 
that the audience manages to recover its 
several moods once they have been doused 
out of activity by the breaks in the play’s 
flow. The net impression of the evening, 
consequently, is of a series of intermissions 
periodically interrupted by a play, and 
when such an impression works its influence 
upon an auditorium no genius on earth can 
send an audience out into the night either 
fully persuaded or satisfied. 

It is high time, it seems to me, that this 
foolish tradition as to the necessity of 
entr’actes be seized by the tail and got rid 
of. The theory that an audience’s attention 
must be given periodic respites and that an 
audience asked to exercise its faculties for 
two straight hours without rest would 
gradually become weary and offer a poor 
percussion, is, I dare say, quite as hollow 
as most theories that cling like barnacles 
about the theatre. Even a moving picture 
audience, the lowest form of audience con- 
ceivable, willingly—even enthusiastically 
—sits at rapt attention for something like 
two straight hours at the so-called feature 
film productions displayed in the Broad- 
way theatres. And if such morons can 
manage the business, I can see no reason 
why the intelligent audiences that the 
Theatre Guild and the better grade pro- 
ducers cater to cannot be expected to do 
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the same. The tremendous heterogeneous 
crowds that patronize professional base- 
ball sit calmly for hours with their eyes 
glued to the rapidly shifting and often try- 
ing play on the diamond and, save for a 
moment’s stretch in the seventh inning, 
never relax their absorption or their sterns. 
Yet the theatre believes that when these 
same people come into it to watch a play 
that begins at quarter to nine and ends at 
quarter to eleven, a period of two short 
hours, it is necessary to give them at least 
two substantial periods of truce. 

The intermission idea is all very well in 
the case of musical shows, where the audi- 
ence’s mood and the show’s continuity are 
not impaired by it, but in the case of drama 
it makes, save on rare occasions, for dis- 
aster. If a movie audience can stand the 
two-hour screen version of ‘“What Price 
Glory?’’ without let-up, surely a theatre 
audience should be able to stand the two- 
hour stage version of the same play in the 
same way. That it can stand it and will 
stand it gladly, to its own greater enjoy- 
ment and to the greater prosperity of the 
dramatic manuscript, our impresarios will 
soon discover if they give it the chance. 
Many a play that now goes to pieces during 
the intermissions will thus gain an added 
quality of coherence, evenness and in- 
terest, and many an audience that presently 
doesn’t know why it is that it gradually 
loses concern with a play will quickly be 
conscious of the nature of its previous 
difficulty. 

“Porgy,”’ a dramatization of the Du 
Bose Heyward novel by the author and his 
wife, is entertaining theatrical fare when 
the intermissions do not kill it. The Guild 
has astutely engaged real Negroes to play 
it, and if these Negroes are not especially 
good actors the Guild has exercised the 
cunning to make them seem so by the wily 
device of incorporating into the presenting 
troupe several white actors so extremely 
bad that the black ones seem Salvinis and 
Bernhardts in comparison. The staging of 
the exhibit by one Mamoulian, who has 
dabbled in opera productions, has been 
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nicely contrived except for the seduction 
scene in the palmetto jungle, which hag 
been directed as if it were something by 
A. A. Milne. 


Ill 


This Business of Casing 


There is a belief, still fondly nursed by 
certain critics, that if an actor be talented 
enough he can play almost any part, even 
one to which he may not physically be 
suited, and by the sheer exercise of his 
skill make his audience unconscious of his 
corporeal unfitness for the rdle. To this 
belief, I have devoted well nigh a quarter 
of a century to win myself, but with, I 
regret to have to report, a very dubious 
success. I hope I do not boast unduly when 
I say that I have perhaps as flexible an 
imagination as the next man. I am, indeed, 
at least so far as the theatre is concerned, 
able to hocus-pocus myself into imagining 
things that would make any competent 
alienist who happened to be a stranger to 
the theatre scratch his nose and shake his 
head meaningly. But this amazing imagina- 
tion of mine rebels when it comes to grips 
with the problem of persuading myself that 
a fifty-year-old actor with a bald head and 
a sizeable belly becomes Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy by the simple device of putting 
on velvet knee-pants and a blond wig, and 
by bringing to his interpretation a rich and 
varied experience in ‘“The Lyons Mail,” 
““Rosmersholm”’ and *“The Marble Heart.” 

Do I exaggerate? A bit, no doubt, but 
not so much as some may believe. For 
every season reveals casting almost as 
ridiculous. Who fails to remember, for ex- 
ample, Mrs. Fiske’s attempt to play a six- 
teen-year-old girl in the first portion of 
Edward Sheldon’s ‘“The High Road,” or 
Nance O'Neil’s last year’s effort to con- 
vince the trade, in the play called ‘‘Fog- 
Bound,”’ that she was a wild young thing 
of seventeen or eighteen? And who doesn't 
recall Frank Gillmore in a yellow toupt 
trying to palm himself off as the youthful 
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Karl in the New Theatre’s production of 
“Old Heidelberg,’ Otis Skinner as the 
fiery bull-fighter in ‘‘Blood and Sand,"’ 
Robert Edeson as the college boy in *‘Class- 
mates,"’ Madame Nazimova as the aphro- 
disiacal flapper in *‘Dagmar,’’ Jacob Ben- 
Ami as the American husband in ‘“Welded,”’ 
or the papa who was cast for the little boy 
in the memorable production of Wede- 
kind’s “Awakening of Spring’’ a number 
of years ago at the Maxine Elliott Theatre? 
To cozen the imagination to accept such 
jocosities seriously is a job either for lay 
idiots or for professional critics given to a 
lingering schoolboy adulation of actors 
and to a comprehensive faith in that most 
bogus of mummer monkeyshines, versa- 
tility. Although an actor may in his day 
play many parts, he is generally found to 
play those parts best for which he is physi- 
cally and temperamentally most patly 
suited. Mansfield, when he tried Prince 
Karl, made a spectacle of himself; Bern- 
hardt did the same when she tried Joan; 
Maude Adams became ridiculous when she 
essayed the rdle of the cocky rooster in 
“Chanticler’’; Ethel Barrymore's late at- 
tempt at Juliet need not be recalled to you. 
Talent has nothing, or at best very little, 
to do with it; all the talent in the world 
can’t duel successfully with stubborn 
Nature. Yet the actor is vain enough to 
try to remake God. 

There was recently put on in New York 
a comedy by Alice Duer Miller called ‘“The 
Springboard.’’ The leading réle in the 
piece was that of a handsome and invincible 
lady-killer, a magnifico at whose very 
sight women high and low frothed at the 
mouth, in Wilson Mizner’s old phrase, like 
a cream-puff. Paving the entrance of the 
character, there were many lines attesting 
to his dismaying beauty, his Spring-like 
youth, his sleek look, his Casanova squint 
and his menace to the fair sex. The audi- 
ence, particularly the feminine element in 
it, was agog. Surely, when the great mo- 
ment came, there would be revealed a fel- 
low to floor the auditorium! A twenty-five- 
year-old George Alexander with Valentino 





overtones, Byron undertones and some- 
thing of Benvenuto Cellini in the middle 
register. A suave and silken one to put 
Adonis and Rupert Brooke to shame, and 
to send William Hickey back to his cham- 
bermaids. A gay and debonair one to bring 
about a revival ot the old cigarette pic- 
tures, to set even Peggy Joyce’s heart to 
pumping, and to make the movie mag- 
nates jump for contracts and the ink. A 
hush. A pause. An audible tremor. And 
then—and then out moseyed Mr. Sidney 
Blackmer! 

This Mr. Blackmer is doubtless an estim- 
able man in many ways (one of them, un- 
fortunately, is not acting), but all the 
make-up and doggy tailors and haber- 
dashers on earth can’t combine to make 
him anything approaching the character 
that he was supposed to be in this play. 
With a middle that tends more and more 
to resemble a chianti bottle, with a manner 
as incalescent as a chilblain, with a speak- 
ing voice as flat as a rained-on drum, and 
with all the natural charm of address 
visible on the average picture post-card, 
the actor riddled his rdle and the play 
where they stood. No play can stand such 
casting. Life itself can stand no such cast- 
ing. Mussolini must look his part to gain 
the favor of the world. The trouble with 
the Russian Bolshevists is that their leaders 
look too much like Trotsky and Lenin. 


IV 
The Passing of French Farce 


The student of theatrical affairs must 
rapidly come to the conclusion that French 
farce has become a pretty dead thing out- 
side of France, where the trite and stale 
have a habit of enjoying long life. The 
prompt failure of the boulevard farce, 
**The Matrimonial Bed,’’ over here—it 
was Seymour Hicks, like all such favorite 
English actors, hardly the play, that ran 
on in London—brings to mind the fact that 
almost all the French farces that have been 
produced in America, England and Ger- 
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many in the last six years or so have come 
croppers. For one that has modestly suc- 
ceeded, due to the appearance in it of some 
public pet, a half-dozen have failed. And 
the failures have been so abrupt that one 
is brought to speculate as to the causes. 

There was a time, not so many years 
ago, when French farce prospered outside 
its own country and when French farce 
writers could look to foreign markets for 
substantial royalty returns. Today, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that those 
markets are getting to be extremely cold 
and that a completely arctic temperature 
is in sight. As to the reasons, I offer a few 
guesses. In the first place, American, Eng- 
lish and German theatrical impresarios 
have almost invariably during the last de- 
cade imported the least original and meri- 
torious of the Gallic farces, neglecting en- 
tirely those manuscripts that might revive 
and stimulate the waning interest in this 
particular form of stage fare. Among the 
many amusing farces produced on the 
boulevards in the last fifteen years, I can’t 
think of more than two that have been 
produced in any one of the three countries 
named. The farces that have been produced 
have been of the second, third and even 
tenth cut, without novelty, without 
bounce, without quality of any kind. The 
best work of such expert farce writers as 
Guitry, Dieudonné and Coolus has been 
neglected, and only the uninspired hack 
work of the rubber-stamp boys displayed 
to the alien gaze. It was not long, there- 
fore, before alien audiences began to grow 
tired of the same old door-banging, bed- 
bouncing rigmarole and before they with- 
drew their trade. 

In the second place, a change has come 
over thitherward audiences in a sex direc- 
tion. There was a time when the sex didos 
of the French farce writers seemed very 
saucy and juicy, but today they have come 
to take on an air of conventionality, and 
not only of conventionality but, I dare 
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say, of relative innocence. The so-to-speak 
more serious drama has gone so far with 
sex themes that the French farces, even at 
their naughtiest, begin to seem tame. What 
French farce in the last half dozen years, 
for example, has gone farther with sex 
than such a play as “The Captive,” of 
*‘Women Go On Forever,’’ or ‘‘Bride of 
the Lamb,”’ or *‘Seed of the Brute,”’ or— 
to speak of farces—the German ones called 
“The Werewolf’ or ‘The Command To 
Love’’? The days when a French sex farce 
seemed to a British or American audience 
something like a visit to a peep-show have 
disappeared down the chute of time. Not 
a single scene in any one of these farces 
produced in America in the last ten years 
has brought so pleasurable a blush to the 
boob cheek as the nymphomaniac episode 
in ‘“The Shanghai Gesture,”’ the scene be- 
tween the clergyman and Sadie Thompson 
in ‘‘Rain,’’ or the confession scene in ‘“The 
Trial of Mary Dugan.”’ And not one of the 
French farces has gone farther in a loud 
sex direction than fifty such locally ex- 
hibited dramatic affairs as ‘“‘No More 
Women,”’ “Gentle Grafters,’’ ‘*Creoles,” 
“Scotch Mist,’’ ‘‘An American Tragedy,” 
“The Firebrand,’’ *“The Pearl of Great 
Price,’” ‘This Was A Man,”’ “‘Sex,’’ ‘The 
Virgin Man,’"’ *‘Pinwheel,’’ ‘‘A Lady in 
Love,”’ *‘A Very Wise Virgin,’” and so on. 
In Germany, the naughtiest French farce 
imaginable takes on the aspect of a straw- 
berry festival beside such dramatic works 
as “‘Reigen,’’ ‘‘Erdgeist,"’ and ‘‘Vater- 
mord.”’ 

With the sex bait diminished, the French 
farce writers find themselves in sore straits. 
But very few of them are really witty fel- 
lows and these few have been discouraged 
by the chilly attitude toward them of the 
American and English entrepreneurs. Un- 
til their farces are produced in America and 
in England—and in Germany—, French 
farce must remain in abeyance so far as 
these audiences are concerned, 
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The Races of Man 


ENVIRONMENT AND RACE, by Griffith Taylor. 
$6.50. ale x 596 354 pp. New York: The Oxford 
University Pre 


Dr. Taytor, who is head of the depart- 
ment of geography at the University of 
Sydney, is convinced, like most other 
students of pre-history, that the human 
race originated in Central Asia. There the 
brothers of the gorilla and the chimpanzee 
first began to lose their hair, organize 
themselves into political parties, and prac- 
tise magic. There grammar was invented, 
and adultery, and Service. Was the race 
composed, at the start, of a single pair, 
Adam and Eve? On the whole, it seems 
rather unlikely. The Negritoes (who are 
not to be confused with the Negroes) 
present so many anomalies that it is hard 
to fit them into the rest of the human 
species. It thus appears to be likely that 
they had different anthropoid ancestors. 
But all the other races are obviously re- 
lated, and the differences separating them, 
however important they may look super- 
ficially, are found to be trivial on analysis. 
They all came out of Central Asia, in a 
long series of great waves, and the marks 
of those waves are still visible, not only 
in Europe, but also in Africa, Southern 
Asia, and the two Americas. 

The nature of the men who came in the 
first wave is not clear, though we know 
that they were very primitive in type. The 
few skulls and other bones discovered so 
far indicate, indeed, that they were 
scarcely more than refined apes. But when 
Neanderthal man came in a genuine human 
being entered upon the scene, and upon 
his heels, though probably only after an 
interval of thousands of years, came Cré- 
Magnon man, a fellow fully equal, phys- 
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ically and mentally, to many of the races 
dominant in the world today. He brought 
Negritoes with him, probably as slaves, 
and for many centuries he was the master 
of Europe. But in the course of time he 
succumbed to later comers. Of these there 
were, according to Dr. Taylor, two waves, 
one making westward along the north 
shore of the Mediterranean and the other 
penetrating the more difficult country 
along the Baltic. The Mediterranean new- 
comers were a short, swarthy, long- 
headed race, and they survive today in 
Italy, Spain, Greece and Southern France, 
and along the coast of Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales. The Baltic immigrants were 
tall, blond and long-headed. They were 
the ancestors of the celebrated Nordics of 
our present age. 

But that was not the end. After the 
Mediterraneans and the Nordics, between 
them, had driven Cr6-Magnon man, who 
was much superior to either of them, into 
a few remote fastnesses, they were them- 
selves beset by another immigration from 
Central Asia. This was the immigration of 
the Alpines, who drove a wedge between 
the Mediterraneans and Nordics, and 
finally forced them to the periphery of the 
continent. The Alpines were neither so 
short and swart as the Mediterraneans nor 
so tall and blond as the Nordics. They ran 
to chestnut hair, stout legs and broad 
shoulders, and the color of their eyes 
ranged from blue to a dark brown. They 
are the dominant race in Europe today, 
despite all the current gabble about the 
Nordics, and they seem likely to conquer 
America as well. Their heads are not long, 
but round. They are an industrious people, 
with a great capacity for learning, and 
they excel at war, though they do not 
appear to enjoy it as much as the Nordics. 
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Dr. Taylor believes that these Alpines 
represents the highest type that the human 
race has yet attained. They have relatives in 
Central Asia in the Mongols, and wherever 
they have gone, whether in Europe, in 
Africa, in Southern Asia and Oceania or in 
the two Americas, they have driven their 
predecessors out of the best lands and 
forced them to take refuge along bleak 
coasts and in high mountains. Men carry- 
ing the blood of these predecessors are 
plentiful along the edges of the European 
peninsula. Fleure, a Franco-English an- 
thropologist, has found Neanderthal men 
in impressive numbers in Wales, and Cré- 
Magnon men are not infrequently en- 
countered in the remoter parts of Southern 
France. The Nordics, as everyone knows, 
survive along the shores of the Baltic and 
the North Sea, and the Mediterraneans 
still people Southern Italy, Western Spain, 
most of Greece, and nearly all the islands 
of the Mediterranean. 

Such were the main migrations into 
Europe, but there were also many minor 
ones, some of them of great importance. 
As a result the population of that conti- 
nent is very confusingly mixed. Many 
ostensible Italians are almost pure Nordics, 
and many Danes and even Swedes are 
largely Mediterranean in blood. There is 
a great deal of Alpine blood in England, 
and more in Germany and France. Thus 
the pressure of the Alpines upon their 
predecessors is slackened by mixing. But 
in Asia and Africa, where the same waves 
rolled over the land, the conflict is still 
plainly visible. The long-headed races 
tend to be pushed out of the most desirable 
land by the broad-heads. They collect in 
mountain valleys and in swamps along the 
coast. They take to the sea and so find 
and people remote islands. The ethno- 
logical history of the Pacific is a history of 
their successive flights. Even among Amer- 
ican Indians the process is visible. There 
are Indians, in Dr. Taylor’s judgment, 
especially in South America, who repre- 
sent very early races of men, and there are 
Indians (or, at all events, Eskimos) who 


belong to that same Mongolian immij- 
gration which flooded Central Europe 
with Alpines. 

I commend this book to those persons 
who have been misled by the ethnological 
blather that has been loosed upon the 
world of late by sentimentalists and worse, 
Its speculations are not set forth as proved 
facts; they are submitted to a candid world 
as speculations only. But behind them lies 
an immense reservoir of knowledge. Dr. 
Taylor has made human geography his 
life-long study, and his contributions to 
it, especially in the Australasian field, are 
of the first importance. At the end of his 
book he ventures upon some prophecies 
regarding the probable future movements 
of population among the white races. His 
conclusion is that Europe has almost as 
many people today as it will ever manage 
to support, and that Australia is destined 
to be largely uninhabited forever, but that 
in the United States there is still room for 
many millions. In the end, he believes, 
Chicago will probably be the capital of 
the whole white race. 


The Desert Epic 


DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP, y Willa 
Cather. $2.50. 74 x §; 303 pp. New York: Alfred A. 
Kno 


WwoLt SONG, by Harvey Fergusson. $2.50. 7M x §; 
206 pp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
Tuere is a curious likeness between these 
two stories, though they are separated by 
some sharp contrasts. Both have to do with 
the taming of the Old Southwest, and 
both are character sketches rather than 
tales. The scene of each is the north 
central desert region of New Mexico, lying 
about Santa Fé and Taos, and each deals 
with the conflict between the old bar- 
baric Mexican civilization and the new 
order. In ‘‘Wolf Song’’ the time is a cen- 
tury ago, and the old civilization, meeting 
the hard rush of a wild man from Yankee- 
dom, floors and tames him. In ‘‘Death 
Comes For the Archbishop,’’ which be 
gins on an Autumn afternoon in 1851, the 
fortunes of war go the other way. Here 
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the antagonist, true enough, is not a 
Yankee mountain man; he is, indeed, not 
a Yankee at all, but a French priest. But it 
is the vast momentum of the new Republic 
that lies behind him when he flings him- 
self upon what remains of the ancient 
Spanish raj, and it is a tight and well- 
ordered Yankee archdiocese that he leaves 
to his successors, and another that his 
chief of staff carves out of the mountain 
wilds to the northward. 

I part from the Cather story with a 
certain regret that the author did not make 
this chief of staff the hero of it, instead of 
the gentler Monsignor Jean Marie Latour. 
Latour is a charming fellow, but only too 
often he stiffens into the austere and some- 
what fatiguing attitudes of a plaster saint. 
Not once does he show any heat of honest 
archiepiscopal passion. There is pertinacity 
in him, and patience and understanding, 
and a steady if mild glow of zeal for the 
True Faith, but no steel. When rough work 
is to be done he turns naturally to Father 
Joseph Vaillant, indomitable vicar, gifted 
cook, hearty drinker, untiring traveler, 
and heavy weight champion of the Lord. 
Father Joseph should have been the apos- 
tolic delegate to those wilds, and Father 
Jean Marie a village curé back in Auvergne, 
tending his placid garden and reading and 
rereading his dusty books. But the desires 
of God, published through a committee of 
three Cardinals, all of them somewhat 
hazy about New Spain, run otherwise, and 
so it is not until late in life that Father 
Jospeh puts on a mitre of his own. What 
a gaudy glimpse we have of him in Col- 
orado, policing the miners! What a story 
gone to waste! 

But of the story that is told there is 
little complaint to be made. At times, it 
seems to me, Miss Cather takes the some- 
what naive view of a bishop's business 
that belongs properly, not to a novelist, 
but to a highly devoted member of the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, and so her 
Narrative drops to the level of a pious 
tale. But that is not often. If there is a 
devotée hidden in her, there is also an im- 


mensely skillful story-teller. What could 
be more dramatic, more waggish, more 
thoroughly amusing than the episode of 
Fray Baltazar and his tragic end on lonely 
Acoma? Here, indeed, is a tale informed 
with all the high humor and washed with 
all the brilliant color of “The Three- 
Cornered Hat."’ The writing throughout 
is in Miss Cather’s best manner. In her 
English there is no ornateness, but it is 
surely not monotonous. She has a fine 
feeling for the beauty of simple words. Her 
style flows in a quiet, unrestrained, me- 
lodious, almost Mozartian manner. She 
has done stories far richer in content, but 
she has never exceeded *‘Death Comes For 
the Archbishop”’ as a piece of writing. 

“Wolf Song’’ is far different in manner. 
There are places where the fashioning of 
phrases seems to enchant the author, and 
even to make him drunk. He runs to 
elisions, inversions, and other rhetorical 
devices, sometimes to the good of the nar- 
rative but sometimes to its damage. That 
narrative, however, can stand the burden. 
It is a veritable riot of blazing color. The 
Old Southwest is made to palpitate with 
such light and heat that they are felt 
almost physically, and the people that 
gallop across the scene are full of the 
juices of life. No more real mountain man 
than Sam Lash has ever got upon paper. 
In him one senses the brobdingnagian 
harshness and lustiness of the whole 
species: he is half civilized man and half 
painted savage. The tale finds him roaring 
down upon sun-drenched Taos like some 
high wind from his own wilds—a hero 
meteoric, and almost meteorological. The 
dark-eyed Lola Salazar succumbs at once, 
and presently she is off for his mountains 
with him, her family in frantic pursuit. 
Sam is not afraid of Mexican knives, nor 
even of artillery. He is a hero of the cut of 
Jim Bridger or Paul Bunyan. When he 
wants a girl he takes her. 

But there is something in Lola that is 
more than girl. She is the decorum of the 
city; she is the ancient assurance that is 
Spain. Lash, disdaining the hazards that 
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he knows by old experience, trembles be- 
fore the new hazards that she presents. 
Once a married man, he is only two-thirds 
a man. His wife presently in flight, he is 
less than half a man. The tale deals with 
his gradual surrender. He comes home 
from hair-raising adventures among the 
Indians to sneak into Taos by the back 
way, and soon he is wholly lost in Lola's 
soft arms, and one gets a momentary, 
dreadful glimpse of a future Sam, docilely 
riding the Salazar ranges. It is an ironical 
tale, and full of acidulous humors. As a 
work of art, it is far beyond anything that 
Mr. Fergusson has done in the past. In it 
the high promise of ‘The Blood of the 
Conquerors,” “‘Capitol Hill’’ and ‘Hot 
Saturday’’ comes to fulfilment. It is an 
extraordinarily brilliant and charming 


story. 
A Comedy of Fig-Leaves 


SOMETHING ABOUT EVE, by James Branch Cabell. 
$2.50. 754 x 546; 364 pp. New York: Robert M. McBride 


© Company. 


‘Every marriage,’’ says Gerald Musgrave, 
“gets at least one man into trouble—and 
it is not always the bridegroom."’ The 
text may serve as good as another for 
‘Something About Eve.’’ Gerald, like all 
of the Cabell heroes, goes on a quest, and 
again like all of them, he returns from it 
sadly at fifty-eight, his neck scarred in- 
delibly by the marks of that sinister rope 
which disguises itself as the naked female 
arm, and his shoulders burned and cic- 
atrized by female tears. So gebt's in die Welt! 
The story comes down to us from time 
immemorial, and in the form of a thou- 
sand tragedies, but Cabell prefers to 
view it (with sound sense) as comedy, and 
in the present version of it he adorns it 
with all the blooms of his singularly 
lively and corrosive wit. Who can match 
him at his diabolical best? If you have a 
candidate, then bring him on to equal the 
treatise on the articles of war for married 
ladies and their lovers, in the fourth chapter 
of ‘Something About Eve." 
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As year chases year the position of 
Cabell gradually solidifies, and it becomes 
manifest that his place among the Amefi- 
can writers of his time, seen in retrospect, 
will be at the first table. It used to be the 
fashion to speak of him as an imitator of 
Anatole France, but that folly seems to be 
passing out. There are, in fact, few signs 
in his books that France has influenced 
him, save perhaps in non-essentials. His 
point of view is the result, not of viewing 
the world from Paris, but of viewing it 
from Virginia. No more thorough Ameri- 
can lives and has his being among us. It 
was the grotesque quasi-civilization in 
which, coming to manhood, he found him- 
self that sent him flying to Poictesme, and 
it is that civilization which he depicts 
from his exile there. The articles of war 
that I have mentioned would be unintel- 
ligible to a Frenchman, and I fancy that 
they would also puzzle an Englishman, 
whose traditional answer to adultery on 
his premises is a suit in equity. But they 
must ring true to every American, and 
especially to every American who has 
lived in the charming wilderness below 
Wilmington, Del. The observation in them 
is of the first degree of accuracy, and they 
are set forth with all the lovely enchant- 
ment of a Vienna waltz. 

The Cabellian style shows no sign of 
playing out. It is still caressingly dulcet, 
but it is by no means sing-songy. There is 
steel in it as well as attar of roses. It is 
capable of a phrase that stings as well as 
of a phrase that lulls. Cabell clings to 
certain mannerisms that, I confess, greatly 
irritate me—for example, his curious 
avoidance of pronouns, his piling up of 
proper names—, but that clinging is less 
amorous and irritating than it used to be— 
or maybe I have got used to it. In ‘‘Some- 
thing About Eve’’ the narrative flows in 
beautiful cadences. There is no harsh im- 
provising in it; it is all thought out to the 
last place of decimals. Cabell has done 
better books: I nominated ‘‘The High 
Place’’ at once. But few of his books até 
better done. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY AUTHORS 


SHerwoop ANDERsON’s latest book is *‘A 
New Testament.”’ 


Herpert Assury is the author of “‘Up 
From Methodism’’ and ‘* A Methodist Saint.” 
He is now at work on a history of the New York 


gangs. 


T. J. Bartiett és an Obioan, and a former 
newspaper man. He is now engaged in business 
in New York. 


Ernest Boorn és serving a life sentence for 
robbery in Folsom Prison, Represa, California. 


Tromas Craven is 4 well-known New York 
art critic, whose work has been commended by 
such men as Elie Faure in France and Roger 
Fry in England. 


Cuester T. Crowexi has done newspaper 
work in Texas and New York, and in Mexico. 
A biographical sketch of him appears in Edi- 


torial Notes in this issue. 


J. Franx Dostre was born on a ranch in 
Southwest Texas and educated at Southwestern 
University and at Columbia, where he took his 
M.A. He és associate professor of English at 
the University of Texas, and secretary of the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society. His ‘‘Legends of 
Texas’’ is a Standard book. 


R. L. Durrus és an old newspaper man, 
having served on papers in San Francisco and 


New York. 


Knicut Duniap, Ph.D. (Harvard), és 
professor of experimental psychology at the Johns 
Hopkins, editor of the Journal of Comparative 
Psychology, and a past president of the Amer- 
scan Psychological Association. He is the author 
of many books. 


Louis Lr Fevrer és @ graduate of Harvard. 
He has been a truck-driver with the French army, 
4 code clerk in the State Department, an accoun- 


tant, a poultry farmer and a railroad ticket 
agent. The article in this issue is his second in 
Tue AmMERicAN Mercury. 


Rosert H. Lowre, Ph.D. (Columbia), és 
professor of anthropology at the University of 
California. His ‘* Primitive Society’ is a fand- 
ard work, and he has spent much time in field 
investigations among the Indians. His latest 
book és **The Origin of the Stat..”” 


Vircinta Moors has an A.B. from Hollins 
College and an A.M. from Columbia. Her fir 
book of poetry, ‘‘Not Poppy," was published in 
1926. 


Ferner Nuun és a young Iowan. His mind 
was set on a professorship in English, but he 
gave up the quest in disgust, and is now writing 
instead. 


Orro Ortmann is 4 Baltimorean and a 
graduate of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
at Baltimore, where he is head of the department 
of research and atting direfor. His published 
works include various monographs on the psy- 
chology of music and pedagogical material for 
the piano. 


Henry F. Princre was formerly on the 
Staff of the New York World. His fir book, 
** Alfred E. Smith: A Critical Study,”” has jus 
been published. 


Wattace Rice és an old Chicago newspaper 
man. He is the author of several books. 


Gsorce S. Scnuyter was born in Rhode 
Island and went to school at Syracuse, N. Y. 
He has served in the army, and has been a Civil 
Service clerk, a porter, a dishwasher and a rail- 
road trackwalker. In 1923 he joined the Staff of 
the Messenger, organ of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, and is now its managing 
editor. He is also a regular contributor to the 
Pittsburgh Courier, and has written for the 
Nation, the New Masses, and the World 
Tomorrow. He lives in New York City. 
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Egypt 267 
Dublin, Louis I.: Life, Death and the Negrc . 
Duffus, R. L.: The Grandson of the Liberator . 449 
Dunlap, Knight: Evolution, or What Have You? 458 
Dunn, Emmett Reid: Heat or Heredity? . . . . 316 
Editorial . 34, 159, 285 


Editorial Notes 
No. 46, Ixvi; No. 47, Ixxiv; No. 48, lxxxii 

Fulks, Clay: The Sacred Poesy of the South . 

Garrett, Oliver H. P.: The Gods Confused . . 

Goldberg, Isaac: Aaron Copland and His Jazz 

Gottlieb, Mark J.: Asthma 

Haardt, Sara: Licked 5 

Haste, Gwendolen: He’s Taken Her Back Again 10 

Hogan, Steve: Maze 

Jones, Idwal: Evviva San Francisco 

Lea, M. S.: Two-Head Doctors 

LeFevre, Louis: Philosophers As Kings 

Le Sueur, Meridel: Laundress 

Lowie, Robert H. : Prestige Among Indians 

Mencken, H. L.: The Library . . 123, 250, 379, $op0 
Editorial 

Meyer, Adolph E.: Advocatus Diaboli 

Montana Poets 

Moore, Virginia: Night-Thoughts 3 

Moore, Willis Luther: I Am Thinking of Hurri- 


. No. 45, xiii; 


McMurtric, Douglas C.: Gur Medixval Typog- 
raphy 4 

Nathan, George Jean: The Theatre 117, 244, 373, §@8 

Clinical Notes 113, 241, 370, 

Nock, Albert Jay: To Youngsters of Easy Means 

Nuhn, Ferner: Ten 

Ortmann, Otto: Piano Techni: que in the Ligne of 
Experiment : 

Overmyer, Grace: Quarter Tones—And Less 

Owens, John W.: Tom Heflin 

Parsons, Homer M.: Immigrant’s Progress . . . 168 

Pearl, Raymond: The Biology of Superiority . . 297) 

Pratt, Julius W.: Footnote to the War of 1812 . 230% 

Pringle, Henry F.: Hearts and Flowers—And 
Cash. . 

Rice, Wallace: The Vu Igate in American Fiction 46 

Schuyler, George S.: Our White Folks 385 

Seibel, George: Notes for a Comic History . . . 

Stevens, Donald: Wind of the Rockies 

Strawn, Arthur: A Man of Heart 

Suckow, Ruth: Good Pals 

A German Grandfather , 

Thompson, Lloyd S.: Montana Winds 7 

Tompkins, Raymond S.: Princes of the Press . . 

Tully, Jim: Bull Horrors 

Walker, W. M.: Pittsburgh Plus ‘ 

Vebber, F. R.: Churches in the Moronic Mode . 






























QUALITY by 
KUPPENHEIMER 


THE CAVALIER TUXEDO makes 
every man feel comfortable. 
Satin facings, easy sliding silk 
linings, the correct style, per- 
fect handcraftingevery detail 
just right. There’s a size and cor- 
rect proportion for every man. 
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“A“AL“AL THE FIRE BIRD, painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION by ROCKWELL KENT O64” 


The completion, in 1910, of 
Stravinsky’s remarkable ballet, 
“L’Oiseau de Feu,” marked the 
appearance of a new and gigantic 
figure among contemporary com- 
posers. The flaming brilliance of 
its orchestration, its startling har- 
monic innovations, first stunned 
and then fascinated the musical 
public... . Today it is among 
the most popular of program 
numbers. 





In tHe light of the advantages 
enjoyed by the owner of a 
Steinway piano, its extraordinary 
prestige is at once explicable. 

v For he experiences a 
unique pride of possession in the 








enjoyment of this beautiful instru- 
ment. He feels a deep and inti- 
mate pleasure in the music drawn 
from it by his family, or by 
himself. And he knows that his 
own tastes, and those of his chil- 
dren, are constantly the better 
for its refining influence. 


Yet with the single exception 
of the concert grand, every one 
of the six Steinway models is a 
home piano, designed to meet a 
special condition of income or 
acoustics. Each is a true Steinway, 
incomparably rich in tone, mag- 
nificently responsive. It will serve 
you, as only the best things can 
serve you, all your days. And 


there lies the real index of 
economy. You need never buy 
another piano. 





There is a Steinway dealer in 
your community, or near you, 
through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a 
small cash deposit, and the bal- 
ance will be extended over a 
period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New Yorls 


1 
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As Material te Piccinbis bales the ‘World is recognizing — 
that the Chrysler spirit of progressiveness, which has brought 
it every wor h-while improvement in the industry — 
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2-bassenger DeLuxe Coupe 
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4-door Sedan 
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Club now guarantees you 
against missing the new 
books you are most 
anxious to read. 


Tr The-Book-of-the-Month 





$ VER 40,0000f the most prominent 
people in the country have al- 

ready subscribed to the service 

of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Fre- 


quently, however, the simple idea be- 
hind it still seems to be misunderstood. 





Henny Serpe Cansy 


Heywoop BRouN 


The average person fails to read most 
of the important books, because he is 
either too busy or too neglectful to go out 
and buy them. How often has this hap- 
pened to you? “I certainly want to read 
that book!” you say to yourself, when 
you see a review or hear a book praised 
highly, by someone whose taste you 
respect. But, in most cases, you never 


{ “get around to it.” 
It is to meet this situation, chiefly, 
y that the Book-of-the-Month Club was 
organized; each month its subscribers re- 
a ceive the outstanding new book published 
to . ° 
ln, that month—or some other book which 
they have the privilege of specifying. 


Donotuy CANFIELD How is the “outstanding” book each 
month chosen? The Book-of-the-Month 
Club has asked a group of well-known 
critics, whose judgment as to books and 
whose catholicity of taste have long been 
known to the public, to act as a Selecting 
Committee. They are: Henry Seidel 
Canby, Chairman; Heywood Broun, 
Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Morley 
and William Allen White. Each month, 
the new books, of all publishers, are 
presented to them. From these, by a 
majority vote, they choose what they 
consider to be the most outstanding and 
readable book each month. The theory 
is—and it works!—that any book ap- 
pealing strongly to a majority of five 
individuals of such good judgment and 



































Handed to you by the postman— 


the outstanding book each month 
with a guarantee of satisfaction! 


such differing tastes, is /ikely to be a book 
few people will care to miss reading. 
Subscribers, however, are not obliged 
to accept the choice of the Committee. 
Tastes vary greatly. Before the book 
comes to you, you receive a carefully 
written report, telling what sort of book 
it is. If you don’t judge that you will 
like it, you specify that some other new 
book be sent instead, making your choice 
from a list of other important new books, 
which are also carefully described to 
guide you in your choice. On the other 
hand, if you let the “book-of-the-month”’ 
come to you and find you are disap- 
pointed, even then you may exchange it for 
any other book you prefer. In other words, 
you are given a guarantee of satisfaction 
with any book you obtain upon the 
recommendation of the Committee. 


The cost of this convenient service is 
—nothing. The cost of the books is the 
price set by the publisher himself. 


Send for our prospectus, in which the 
details of the plan are completely out- 
lined. It is working smoothly and satis- 
factorily for over 40,000 discriminating 
people. Your request will involve you in 
no obligation to subscribe. 








13M 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, inc. 
218 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus 
outlining the details of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club Plan. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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SHOT IN THE BACK By Senator Edward I. Edward; 


This is a true and amazing story of the killing of citizens by Prohibition agents A 
Federal, State and Municipal. Many citizens were innocent but were shot down 
on suspicion, out of arrogance, without investigation or warning. Do you know 
that the first fatal shooting was by a Federal Prohibition agent who had served Tl 
two terms for forgery and was serving a sentence for highway robbery in Dannemora 
— when he actually landed his job with the Department of Justice? That 

ardly seems possible but it is a fact. There are lots more startling truths in this, ar 
the most powerful article ever printed on Prohibition. sh 





WHY IS BIRTH CONTROL NECESSARY? By Havelock Ellis | 


Havelock Ellis needs no introduction whatever, In this article he takes up the 
history and morality of birth control, not only from the viewpoint of ethics but 
from the viewpoint of biology—of nature. Birth control, Havelock Ellis shows, 
was in nature's laboratory long before man started up drugstores. | 


WAR GUILT HISTORIANS By Prof. Harry Elmer Bain | ! 
The historians are at fisticuffs. We are naturally glad to see Professor Harry Elmer | __ Tt 

Barnes of Smith College and author of ‘The Genesis of the World War’’ clambering _—_ fami 

into the ring with all his doughtiness. Who started the war ?—there is a question 

that has the historians in full fray. | holiid 

| Liter 

WHO WANTS DIVORCE AND WHY? By Milton Ives Livy | _N 


Mr. Livy is a prominent New York lawyer who specializes in divorce cases. He 
ought to know. 





SHOULD THE FARMERS ASK HELP? By C. W. Robinson A 


Mr. Robinson, who manages farms in five states and owns one in a sixth, writes a mon 

vigorous and forceful article which may please some persons much—and others not | = 
so much. 

tread 

mail 

Tue Biase IN 1Ts Pace, Wuat Do You Exprcr or CoLece? 1 

Tuose WxHo Wovutp Write Movies, ARE THE JAPANESE Reatty Dancsrous? who 

NapoLEON—A SHRINE OF HaTE AND FEAR Zons 


and many other articles and features are in you 


LAIN TALK : 


FOR DECEMBER = 


At all good newsstands. 35c a copy. $4.00 a year. f = 


PLAIN TALK, Inc. s~ _ 188 West 4th Street ‘~ New York City 
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“Just What I 
Always Wanted.” 


That is what thousands 
are saying about member- 
ship in the Literary Guild. 





Will they say it about 
your Christmas Gift? 


is always hard to choose the right gift for 

your best friend. Ties or socks for a man, 

handkerchiefs or gloves for a woman—that 

is what everybody thinks of and that is what makes 
most holiday gifts so commonplace. 

This year be original, be distinctive. Send a 
family present of a year’s subscription to the 
Literary Guild. No trouble or bother for you now 
—and all year your friends will be reminded of your 
holiday thought. Each month they will receive the 
Literary Guild’s new book, something unusually 
fine, distinctly interesting and worth while. 

Now your friends will get the attractive Christmas 
card reproduced above, genuine parchment, beauti- 
fully decorated in color, with your name and the 
name of the friend you want to remember. This 
card will be mailed with the first of the twelve books 
in time to be received before Christmas. 

A year’s subscription to the Literary Guild is a 
gift twelve times through the year, a book each 
month they will want to keep, will be glad to read, 
will thank you for, will remember you by. 

There is no chance that your friend has already 
fead any one of these books. Each book comes by 
mail the very day of publication, just as soon as it 
is on sale in the book store. 

The Guild books are chosen by men and women 
who know books. The Guild Board of Editors are: 
Carl Van Doren, Editor in Chief; Glenn Frank; 
Zona Gale; Joseph Wood Krutch; Hendrik Willem 
van Loon; Elinor Wylie. No matter how intelligent 
you are in picking books for gifts, you cannot do 
what the Guild will do for you and your friends. 


Select the Best Gift—and Save Money 


Every month the Guild sends out thousands of 
copies of the book chosen for that month. Quantity 
buying and quantity manufacture make great sav- 
ings in cost and this saving is passed on to members 
of the Guild. This saving is one half the cost of 
the twelve books. 

So you receive twice the value you would ordina- 
tily obtain. Your friends will get through the Guild 
membership you send them, books that would cost 
$35 or $40 bought any other way than through the 
Guild. With the Guild membership you pay only 
$18 for the books. If you wish to pay for the gift in 





















monthly installments, send a dollar now with the 
coupon and pay $3 a month for six months. \ 

No trouble or worry. You don’t have to shop in ty 
crowded stores or run the risk of picking something 
that is not good. All you have to do is write the 
check, fill in the coupon with the name of your 
friend to whom you wish the subscription to go, and 
mail them both today. The Guild will do all the 
rest. We will send you an acknowledgment now, 
and the first Guild book with the greeting card will : 
go to your friend in time for Christmas. 7 

If you want your first book delivered by Christmas, send i? 
in the order before December 17th. Do this Christmas 
shopping now, so easily, so conveniently. 

If you want to send more than one Guild subscription as 
a@ present, write a letter with the addresses. Do this now 
while you are thinking of it. And don’t forget, a Guild 
— a is an excellent all-year round present for your- 
self, too. 


LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 22-M : 
New York City. 7 

Please enroll my friend in the Lit Guild of America 
for one year. I am enclosing $1.00, and will pay you $3.00 
upon receipt of your bill, and $3.00 a month for five months 
only. During the last six months of the year I pay you 
nothing. 

In return you will send my friend, postage prepaid, one 
new book each month for one year—12 new books in all. I 
may cancel this subscription by giving one month’s notice, 
in which case you will charge me the retail price of the 
books received and refund the unused balance. 


Send books and card to 


eT ree , 


ee ee ee ee State. 


Save $1.00—If you prefer to pay all at once you can save 
$1.00 by sending $18.00 with this blank. 
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Examine Free 


These Amazing 
Book Bargains 
We Guarantee: Selec- 


tions below from our Bar- 
gain Catalogues to be 





elt 7 A 


farpams 
Ss 


NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 





Examine Free 


Any Current Book 
Advertised 


which we carry in our 
completely stocked Book 
shops. This, the Acme 








new and perfect stock of 


regular publishers, offered at tremendous 
reductions, due to savings effected in buy- 
ing entire editions. We will refund with- 
out question the price of any book re- 
turned to us with which you are not 


absolutely delighted. 


poses. 





you to judge for yourself the books you 
may wish to buy for library or gift pur- 
After 5 days’ examination you 
remit publishers’ price only or exchange 
for any other book you wish. 


of Book Service, enables 





Book will be mailed in special Gift Cartons if Requested. 
Free Examination: As descriptions are necessarily limited, send checked list of any 


titles below which interest you. 
Publishers’ prices are shown in parenthesis; our prices follow, or appear above each 


section. 
BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 


. PROCESSION OF Masks, Herbert S. 
Gorman. Pungent criticisms of 
literature and writers. (2.00) $1 


2. DEFINITIONS—First Series. Essays 
by Henry S. Canby. (2.50) $1.25 

3. DeFINITIONS—Second Series. (2.50) 
$1.25 

4. CriticaL Essays, Burdett. Frank 


Harris, Shelley, Hawthorne, etc. 
(2.00) $.75 

5. ON STRANGE ALTARS, Paul Jordan 
Smtth. Critical estimates of Ca- 
bell, Machen, Wilde, ete. (2.00) 
$.78 


6. YOUTH AND EGOLATRY, Essays by 
Pio Baroja. The peer of modern 
Spanish _— "—Mencken. 
(200) $ 

7. mauias ap ° SSAY8, Georg Brandes. 
(2.50) 

8. LAFCADIO freany’ 8 AMERICAN Days. 
(5.00) $2.75 

. CONVERSATIONS WITH A. 

Segur. (2.50) $1.50 

10. Gentus AND Disaster, J. Marks. 
(Poe, Goethe, ete.) (3.00) $1.25 

ll. Puncn, JupDY AND Essays, by Mau- 
rice Baring on Literature and Life. 
(2.50) . 

12. MANY MINDs, Carl Van Doren. On 
Mencken, Sherman, Santayana, 
Millay, F.P.A., ete. (2.50) $1.50 

13. Poerry aNp Criticisms, £. Sitweil. 
(1.50) $.75 

14. LoRp CHESTERFIELD'’S LETTERS TO 
His Son, 2 vols. in 1, 843 pages. 


FRANCE, 


2 
= 


(4.00) $2.25 
15. MarRK TWAIN'S LETTERS, 2 volumes. 
(6.00) $3 


16. MARK TWAIN'S SPEECHES (3.00) 
$1.50 


LITERATURE (FICTION) 
75¢ Each 


Publishers’ Price $2, $2.50 


17. Swinnerton, F., YOUNG FELIX 

18. Maugham, S., Mrs. CRADDOCK 

19. Douglas, G., HOUSE WITH THE GREEN 
SHUTTERS 

20. Street, Julian, TIDES 

21. Roberts, E. M., TIME OF MAN. 

22. Hamilton, Cosmo, CONFESSION 

23. Schniizler, A.. SHEPHERDS Pipe. 

24. Tolstoy, THE DEVIL 

25. Anonymous, DIFFICULTY OF GeET- 
TING MARRIED 

26. V. De L' Isie-Adam, CLAIRE LENOIRE. 

27. Mtraheau, O., CALVARY 

28. Lery, am P., MATRIX ADOLESCENT 


ve 
29. Masters, "ee. Lee, SKEETERS KIRBY. 








“ 


48 





67. 





. GoLpEN Bouau, Fraser. 
$3.75 


49. 


Exceptional Bargains 


46. 


History OF HUMAN MARRIAGE, 
Prof. E. Westermarck. Com- 
jlete, 3 vols., 1800 pages, 
boxed. (25.00) $5.75 

(5.00) 


PECULIARITIES OF BEHAVIOR, 
Wm. Stekel. 2 vols. (10.00) 
$6.50 


OLp Times, W.C. Meller. The 
origin of many customs. (4.00) 
$1.50 


. MAGNIFICENT IDLER (Walt 


Whitman), C. Rogers. First 


ed. (2.50) $1.75 


. Story or Cairornta, S. E 


White. (2.50) $1.25 

. KInG JOHN, Joseph T Shipley. 
The —— ‘Ulysses 
(2.50) $1.50 

. Erout YEARS WITH WILSON's 
CABINET, Sect'y Darid V 
How n. 2 vols. (10.00) 
$5° 

54. THE CANNING WONDER, Arthur 

Machen A beautiful, weird 
tale. Illus. (3.50) 

BANKING THROUGH THE AGES 


Ancient and Medi- 


Hoggson 
$1.75 


eval times. (3.00) 


. THREE ROUSING CHEERS FOR 


THE ROLLO Boys. Corey 
Ford. Hilarious parodies on 
the literature of our boyhood 
(2.09) $1 

Best AMERICAN 
ALL AUTHORS 
pages. 2 vols, boxed, 


STORIES OF 
Over 1300 
($5) $2.75 


THREE CONVENIENT 
N. Y. BOOKSHOPS 


Open evenings to 10 


Wash. Heights: 560 W. 180th St. 
Concourse: 2023 Jerome Ave. 
East Bronx: 832 Westchester Ave. 


Three completely stocked bookshops 
offering thousands of new book bargains 


which 


SEIFFERS, National Booksellers 


832 Westchester Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
Catalogue mailed regularly upon request 


you are cordially invited to inspect. 











DOSTOYEVSKY, F. 
(Leather Bound Gift Editions) 
(Each $3) $1.75 

30. WHITE NIGHTS 

31. FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 
32. THE GAMBLERS. 

33. Raw Yours. 

34. THe THier. 


BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


35. HEINE, Michael Monahan (2.00) $1 

36. LENIN, Leon Trotsky (2.50) $1 

37. CASANOVA, Buck (2.00) $1 

38. NAPOLEON, by Ali, his valet (3.00) 
$1.50 


39. LIFE AND ART OF PAUL CEZANNE, 
$1.50 


(3.00) 

40. Lire or WM. Hazuirt, P. P. Howe, 
(6.00) $2.50 

41. Coe ETTERS AND REM- 
INISCENCES, 50) $1.50 

42. G. B. SHaw, J. & Collins. 2.50) 
$1.50 


43. CASANOVA res _ R AND Lov- 
ER, Le Gras. (4.5 $2.50 

44. Love Lerrers or “or 
DIvINeE. (1.50) $.85 

45. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HAECKEL. (3.00) 
$1.25 


JOHN THE 


TRAVEL, MISCEL. 


57. JOURNAL OF A JEWISH TRAVELLER, 
Israel Cohen. Strange travel tales 


of the Diaspora. (4.00) $2 

58. CONSTANTINOPLE, Young. History 
and Travels. (5.00) $2.50 

59. CAMBRIDGE, PAST AND PRESENT, 
Dawns. History, travel. (6.00) 
$2.50 

60. By WATERWAYS TO GorHaM, L. R. 
Freeman. (3.50) $1.75 


61. THe LonG OLD Roap In Curna, L, 
Warner. Adventures of a recent 
expedition to the Black City of 
Marco Polo. (5.00) $2.50 

62. WANDERINGS ON THE CONTINENT, 
C. Hamilton. Illus. (5.00) §$2 

63. Music AND MIND, T'rottes. Psycho- 
logical aspect. (3.00) $1. 

64. Women—An Inquiry, Willa Muir. 
(1.00) $.60 

65. THE NEW INFERNO, Stephen Phillips. 
16 remarkable drawings set in a 


i of powerful appeal 10x13. 
imited 275 copies. (7.50) $3.50 
66. HISTORY OF THE BRIDGE, Frank 

Brangwyn. Tllus. (15.00) $6.50 


68. MURDER AT SmuTTY Nose and 14 
other Famous MURDERS 
Pearson. IOlus. ($3.00) $1.50 


ORDER INSTRUCTIONS 


Order by number, enclosing 8c per 
volume for postage. Orders over $10.00 
sent postpaid. Enclose money or refer- 
ences. 
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Allin ONE Volume 


The Complete Works of 
Allan 





T LAST it is ready! The pub- 
lishing achievement of the age 
has just come from the press. 

The Complete Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe in ONE volume, completely re- 
edited and in brand-new, sumptuous 
format, is now being delivered to Poe 
lovers everywhere. 


Those who ordered this wonderful book 
in advance are already enjoying the weird- 
est of all weird tales, the most heart-pierc- 
ing lyrics of sadness ever penned by the 
hand of man. Poe is hailed by the entire 
world as America’s greetest writer. Not even Emer- 
son or Mark Twain can dim the glory of this forlorn 
genius who staggered to his grave under a burden of 
disparagement and disdain. 


You have wanted this Poe, this volume of 850,000 
words, 1,300 pages, 185 titles, containing every short 
story, poem, and tale he ever wrote, and a biograph- 
ical sketch by Hervey Allen, author of “ Jsrafel.” 
ALL IN ONE VOLUME! 


Eleven Volumes in ONE 


Here, in this one slender, beautiful volume is the 
entire contents of a J1-volume set. Here is a book 
you can pack in one corner of your travelling bag; 
an entire Poe library to shorten your journey or 
brighten long, dull evenings at home. 

Printed on the finest India paper in specially 
selected type and bound in the famous Lifetime 
Fabrikoid, this volume will do honor to any hbrary 
and will fit appropriately among other books costing 
many times the price. 


Read It—FREE! 


Without a penny cost to you and without obli- 
gating yourself in any way you may have this book to 
read at your leisure. Then, if you have not fallen 
irresistibly under Poe’s enthralling spell, if you do 
not feel that this is the best Poe you could buy at 
any price, return it at our expense. 
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| EACH TITLE COMPLETE | 
| The Raven The Masque of the Ulalume 
ey wt 1~ Red Death The Haunted Palace 
she ug The Pit and the P | 
The Murders in the po _—— oe Pri | 
Rue Morgue Mesmeric Revela- ——, mae 
The Premature den Longfellow's Ballads 
Burial Old English Poetry 
The Fall ofthe House _The Assignation Nathaniel Haw- 
of Usher The Oblong Box thorne 
The Black Cat Some Words with a Charles Dickens 
The Devil in the Mummy Cryptography 
Belfry The Bells and many others 


| 
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| WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., 

171 Madison Ave., Dept. 4012, 

| New York City, N. Y. 

| Gentlemen: You may send me for one week's free examina- 

| tion your new one-volume Edition of Poe’s Complete Works, 
printed in large, clear type on genuine India Paper, grained 

| Fabrikoid binding. I will either return book at your ex- 

| pense or send you $5.45 in full payment within one week. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 


NAME..... 


Pi ndedhsernsistassdeuseeer 


> bie STATE 
0 Mark X here if your prefer your copy bound in Persian 


Morocco at only $1.50 more. Same approval privilege. 
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A PAPER WITH ONE SUBSCRIBER and that one—YOU! 


N MANHATTAN was a rich 

man who had a newspaper 
written and printed every week 
for his private consumption. 

The paper was so constructed 
that it gave him in one hour a 
complete survey of the world’s 
news. 

If you were to publish a paper 
for your personal use and enjoy- 
ment, a paper to tell you precisely 
what has happened in the world, 
“‘to give you more information on 
the news of the day in quicker 
time than any other publication,” 
we believe that paper would closely 
resemble TIME. 

TIME is not written for the 
masses, does not deal in millions 
of circulation. TIME is written as 


x 














a very personal document for the 
active man and woman of high 
intelligence and quick appercep- 
tions. 

From every news-source in the 
world, TIME collects all available 
information on every important 
event. Verifies it. Compresses it 
into brief, vivid paragraphs. 


Twelve Sparkling Issues 
for only $1.00 


Pin a dollar bill to the coupon 
below for twelve world pictures— 
painted with the wisdom that is 
TIME’s own. You save about 
half what the next twelve issues 
of TIME would cost on the news 
stand. 


Sign, tear off, and mail the 
coupon mow, 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


TIME, Im orporated, 
25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N ° 
Gentlemen: 

I want to keep 
my world picture strictly 
up - to-date. Will you 
please help me do it with TIME for the 
next twelve (12) weeks? I enclose $1.00. 

( ) Check here if you 
prefer to be billed. 





POOMEBs ccccess ; —— 
Street. 


City State......... 1M 
“I know no other equally adequate and equally 
brief survey of the weekly news.” 


—Newton D. Baker. 
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ou can get the World’s 


Foremost Encyclopaedia as chosen by 


The American Library Association 


at a saving of 48% 


ciation, our country’s high- 

est authority on books, in its 
list of the one hundred reference 
works most essential to every li- 
brary puts the dictionary first. 
And second—far above all other 
books of its kind—The New In- 
ternational Encyclopedia. 

This ranking has been giver 
The New International because 
it contains more facts, states them 
more understandably, and makes 
them more easily accessible than 
any other work in the language. 


The final authority 


Tue New International is uni- 
versal in its scope. It embodies 
the wisdom of all races, all coun- 
tries, all times. But it is also in 
the highest, finest sense, A meri- 
can. It contains facts concerning 
American places, people, inven- 
tions, businesses, sports and insti- 
tutions, that no reference work 
edited abroad can possibly supply. 
Written by the foremost scholars, 
leaders in every line of thought 
and action, The New Interna- 
tional is referred to constantly 
in universities, libraries and 
courts of law as the final word 
in any dispute that arises. And 
it is knowledge so clearly pre- 
sented and arranged that anyone 
from a school child to a college 
president can find what he wants 
and understand what he finds. 


You can save 48% if 
you act quickly! 
Every ambitious American can 
now own this greatest of all en- 
cyclopedias. The New Interna- 
tional in the beautiful new Popu- 
lar Edition—which gives you the 
full contents of the 25-volume set 
bound in 13 large volumes—can 


Tas American Library Asso- 


A small initial payment places 


now be obtained at a saving of 
nearly 48 per cent! 

But we can guarantee this low 
price for only the one contract 
now in the hands of the printers. 
To be sure of getting your set at 
this price you should act at once. 

The new Popular Edition con- 
tains 20,000 pages of text matter ; 
80,000 separate articles ; 100 beau- 
tiful full-page plates, in natural 
colors, of animal, plant and in- 
sect life; 200 full-page half-tone 
illustrations in black-and-white; 
600 full-page tinted engravings; 
175 double-page colored maps, 
and thousands of smaller illus- 
trations. It is identical in con- 
tents, text, pictures and page size 
with the regular edition. 


The best of all 
Christmas gifts 


Now you can give your dear ones 
this finest Christmas present—a 
set of The New International En- 
cyclopedia—the very gift that 
in thousands of homes is giving 
pleasure and satisfaction 365 days 
in the year! 

Write now—the time 

is limited! 

Mali the coupon today for the 
handsome 56-page copy of “En- 
lightening the 
World,” telling 
what The New 
International will 
bring you—in 
profitable ideas— 
in education — in 
enjoyment — in 
practical 
saving helps! 


mail the 


Don’t delay— 


coupon today! 
(SE GREER —_—— ; 
Clip and send for free booklet today ————4 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Send me today, free and without obligation, the 




















wes ate FREE 


rskine-Dan 

forth book-table will be supplied free 
to readers of this publication who 
purchase the Popular Edition of The 
New International Encyclopedia 
during the life of this offer. In solid 
maple, Early American style, an- 
tique walnut tones. The actual size 
is 30x20x28 inches. 


period, include free with each set 
of The New International En- 
cyclopedia sold to readers of this 
publication, the fine book-table 
shown above, usually sold at $30. 


FREE 






M-12 | 





As a special in- 
ducement for im- 
mediate action we 
will, for a limited 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPZEDIA 


in your home immediately 


r 
money- 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
I 


L. 


56-page copy of ‘Enlightening the World,’ which 
tells me about the great New International En- 
cyclopedia, the beautiful, especially designed Book- 
table (offered free for a limited time only) and the 
easy terms of payment, 


Name___ 





Street ____ Occupation 


City __ ___ State 
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UNKNOWN 


N days gone by some of the 

world’s best literature lin- 
gered unacclaimed after its first 
publication. Sometimes it was 
many years before the praise 
of competent critics reached the 
public ear, and the unknown 
author started into fame. 


The unknown author of to-day 
has a better chance. The book- 
loving public is on the watch 
for him, scanning the pages of 
the critical journals in order 
not to miss the rising of a star 
upon the literary horizon. 


The most famous of all critical 
journals is “The Times” (of 
London) Literary Supplement. 
Praise in its columns is the 


—a 


AUTHORS 


highest honour for which a 
new author can wish, for it is 
known to be absolutely inde- 
pendent and impartial, and its 
reviewers (though anonymous, 
according to the rule of “The 
Times’) are the most famous 
authors and critics of the day. 


“The Times” Literary Supple- 
ment gives the best and sound- 
est review of every new book 
of any interest or importance, 
wherever published. Its weekly 
leading article on some subject 
of current interest; its complete 
bibliography; its notes on 
sales and cther special features, 
make it eagerly read by thou- 
sands of discerning booklovers 
in all parts of the world. 








(LONDON) 


Che Cimes 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT , 





A Separate and Complete 
Weekly Journal 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


The yearly subscription price of the Literary 
SupPLEMENT OF THE LonpON TiMeEs is $4.20. This 
price includes postage for delivery of the copy 
direct from the publishers to your address. If you 
wish, you may accept the special offer now being 
made (to U. 8S. and Canadian subscribers only) 
of a subscription for both Tue American Mercury 
and the Lrrerary SuprLtemMent for one year each 
for only $6.50 (full value $9.20). Your order 
for the Lirerary SupPLEMENT OF THE LONDON 

Times, or for the special Mercury club offer, # 
should be sent to THe American Mercury,Z 

730, Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. / 


— 
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Post Orrice 
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Use / THE 
This Z AMERICAN 


~ 4 Mercury, 

Form 7 730, 5th Ave., 

New York, N.Y. 
Z Gentlemen: 

7 Enclosed please find 

4 $6.50, for which send 

Tue AMERICAN Mercury 

and the Literary SuPPLE- 

7 MENT oF THE LoNDON TIMES 
7 to the address below. 
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The 
Unfinished 
Story 


The girl got $6 a 
week—and was 
y 


Wiha. a 
—you know his 
kind—was waiting 

tairs. He 
knew where music 
and champagne 
could be had. But 
that night she 
didn't go. That 
was Lord Kitch- 


Henry teils about 
it in one of his in- 
imitable stories. 





Finish This 
Story for 
Yourself 


New York had 
seemed so wonder- 
had 
big— 
but New York 
turned a cold shoul- 
der — art proved 
hard and bitter. 
Alone in a big city, 
at the end of her 
resources, she was 
too weary to cry. 
This special day 
she went out to 
seek—not glory or 
fame—but just 
for something to 
eat. She found— 
but let the story be 
told by O. Henry. 


TO ONE else ever found such fascinating, 

VY poignant stories to tell, or told them 
with such sympathy and humor—the kind of 
humor that smiles at life itself, mingles your 
amusement with your tears, and plucks at 
your heartstring. 

Short, pointed, witty—sprinkled with 
vivid slang—and always carrying the punch 
of that unexpected twist at the end, O. 
Henry’s tales always leave you gasping with 
delighted surprise at the unforeseen climax. 
And no matter who the characters are—shop 
girls, hoboes, actors, policemen, thieves, 
clubmen or stenographers—O. Henry lays 
bare their souls, and makes your heart beat 
m sympathy and understanding. No wonder 
millions have become “O. Henry fans.” 

And now these stories—over 270 of them 
—every one the master ever wrote—have 
been collected into one volume of nearly 1400 
feees, printed on the new opaque thin paper, 

utifully bound in cloth; although the type 
ased is larger than ordinary newspaper type, 
the volume is only 11% inches thick! And 
the price is only $2.08. 

No one knew better than O. Henry how to 
hold the reader in suspense. With a glow of 

ure you will breathlessly read on to the 
surprising climax of ‘“‘A Municipal Report” 
or “The ift of the Magi.” With increasin 
dread you will await the tragic conclusion a 





The Complete Works of 


O.HENRY 


Now Published in One Volume! 


and the price is only 


‘9 


Examine It 7 Days Free 


“The Furnished Room.” And you will sud- 
denly explode with mirth over the topsy- 
turvy finish of “Jeff Peters as a Personal 
Magnet.” O. Henry never wrote a poor 
story! You will compare them by saying 
“one is better than another.” This volume 
offers a feast of reading fit for the gods. 


Do You Know O. Henry’s 
New York? 


It was the big town of pre-Volstead, pre- 
war days. Here his best work was done, 
and here he loved best to wander o’ nights, 
like the good caliph Haroun al Raschid, in 
search of adventure. Here he met “ Fuzzy,” 
the dilapidated gentleman, being sent home 
in the millionaire’s car—‘‘Mazie” who was 
“eighteen and a saleslady in the gent’s 
gloves’—and dozens of others—now all 
vividly alive forever in his brilliant pages. 
O. Henry knew and loved his New York well. 
He waved a wand over its sordid realities 
and it became a city of supreme mystery 
and romance. 


SEND NO MONEY 


You will pick up this beautiful volume 
evening after evening, for months, sure of 
royal entertainment every time. Remember, 





The Moth and 
the Bright 
Flame 


For the first time— 
this girl—starved 
of pleasure and of 


retty clothes— 
ooke into the 
dance hall, yel- 


lowed, lighted and 
noisy—but ay— 
gay and fill with 
girls and men— 
who to her loneli- 
ness looked good. 
That night she 
went—and then— 
but let O. Henry 
tell you the rest of 
the story. 


re 


When the 
Police Cut In 
Bright and sunny 


and joyous New 
York looked to 
them. Then, on 


this first gorgeous 
day of their mar- 
—_ across their 
path there fell the 
shadow of the 
lice, black, m. 
To the man it 
seemed as though 
the sun had set for- 
ever on the promise 
of life. But the 
girl knew better. 
And so will you 
when you read this 
romance of every- 
day life by O. 
Henry. 


here is every word O. Henry ever wrote— 
the “complete works” that fill eighteen 
regular-sized volumes in the standard edition, 
costing several times the price of this volume 
—yours for only $2.98, plus a few cents 
postage. Send no money. ust pay the 
postman who delivers the book. Keep and 
read the stories for a week, then if you can 
bring yourself to part with the volume return 
it and you will receive your money Z 
back. Act today, for the response toy 
this announcement, from the thou- 4 
sands of O. Henry lovers, will 

surely exhaust the present - 7 Nelson 


tion, and quickly! NELSO P so 
DOUBLEDAY, INC. 7 aar'tue 
Dept. H 8012, Garden 4 Pept. H 8912 

Garden City,N.Y, 


City, New York. 

Please send me 

4 complete works 

Z of O. Henry, con- 
taining 273 stori 

7 none volume. I wil 

pay the postman $2.98 

Z plus carrying charges. 

You are to return my money 

at once if I return the book 

4 within a week after its receipt. 


4 Name.. 
7 Address 
©. GO sccesa 
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Chree Christmas Gifts 





Civilized entertainment 
revealing how much 
there is in this country 
of ours to chew upon 
and cackle over. 





Dt Mordesnd A visto 
The Nation 


ea Broun’s 














Mr Babtntt, Meet Sinclar Leuss 


ty Wallen 5 Me Nady 

















Fearless comment on 
what lies behind the 
facade of the daily 
news. Virile reviews of 


books and plays. 





Enduring stories of all 
time written by the 
masters. A monthly 
feast of things one 
ought to read. 


"sma gg is merry but let us make it mer- 
rier with this exceptional bargain — The 
American Mercury, The Nation and Golden Book 
—a $13.00 purchase for the special price of 


PSEIGHT DOLLARS &® 


You may order the magazines sent to one, two or three addresses 


| 
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from 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY to 


THE NATION ¢o 


THE GOLDEN BOOK to 


Enclosed find $8 for which please send with Christmas Gift Card 


Address__ 








Address. 











Address. 








Address 





Additional Postage: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 for each magazine. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 730 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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Accounting 
Actuarial Mathematics 
Agriculture 
Algebra 
American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Art 
French 
Italian 
Spanish 
Astronomy 
Banking 
Biblical Literature 
Greek New Testament 
Bookkeeping 
Boy Scouting 
Budgets 
Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Statistics 
Calculus 
Child Psychology 
Children’s Literature 


Christianity, History of 
Classics 
Community Organization 
Composition 
Dramatic 
Elementary English 
English, 
Fundamentals of 
French 
Italian 
Latin Prose 
Lyric Poetry 
Spanish 
Contemporary Novel 
Cost Accounting 
Current Literature 
Drafting 
Drama 
Dramatic Composition 
French 
Italian 
Modern 
Economics 
Econemic Geography 
Economic History of the 
United States 
English 


English Literature 

European History 

Finance 

Fire Insurance 

Foreign Exchange and 
Finance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 


American 
Christian Church 
European 
Insurance 
Italian 
Juvenile Story Writing 
Labor Problems 
Latin 
Literature 
American 
Biblical 
Classical 
Comparative 
Current 


Columbia University 


offers courses for home study 
in the following subjects:— 


Literature — Continued 

English 

French 

Greek 

Italian 

Juvenile 

Latin 

Spanish 
Magazine Articles 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Drawing 
Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 
Photoplay Composition 
Poetry 
Politics 
Physics 
Psychology 
Public Speaking 
Religion 
Romance Languages 
Secretarial Studies 
Short Story 


Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech Composition 
Typewriting Etc., etc. 





‘| needs of each student. 


The University is prepared to send on re- 
quest, full information about the scope and 
conduct of these home study courses. Use the 
form below. If you care to write a letter briefly 
outlining your educational needs and interests 
it will enable the instructors to offer helpful 
suggestions. Mention the subjects which are 
of interest to you even if they are not 
listed above, because additions are con- 
stantly being made to the curriculum, 


These courses have been prepared and 
adapted by Columbia instructors to meet the 
special requirements of mail instruction. Every 
student conducts his work under the personal 
direction of a member of the University teach- 
ing staff. While each course is planned to cover 
all basic material essential to a full under- 
standing of the subject there is sufficient 
elasticity to adapt it to the individual 





Columbia University, 
University Extension —Home Study Department, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses and their conduct. 





lam interested in the following subject: 

















Name__ Occupation 
Street and Number 
City State Am. Mercury 12-27 
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Book Bargains 


52 pages of unusual values in 
our annual Holiday catalog— 
now ready and will be sent free on request. This 
interesting catalog contains more than 1000 titles 
offered at half price or less. Ask us to send you 

a copy and get your name on our mailing list. 


THE EASTERN BOOK COMPANY 
235-239 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 











AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT § 


The Works of 
Brann the Iconoclast 


The fiery genius of his age. 
The most unique character in 
American literature. 


Two volumes, elegantly bound in Artcraft leather 
with gold tops and silk headbands. 
Price $10.00 per set. Only 384 sets left. 
Remit check or money order with order. 


THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
225 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Original Lane Translation of The 


rabtan 
Nights 


Complete in One 
Exquisite Volume 


The most scholarly version—complete, with 
the translator's famous notes on Oriental 
customs, is now offered in one luxurious 
1280-page volume instead of the four big 
books of the ordinary edition. 

Those who have read two or three of these 
storiesin simplified form will be amazed by 
the real stories (124 in all) with their reve- 
lations of the marvelous life of Baghdad ir 
the golden age of the Caliphsand of Cairo 
under the Memlook Sultans. 


A Volume of Rare Beauty 
A Perfect Gift— 


Bound either in soft flexible Spanish Fab- 
rikoid, maroon with black tracery ($6.00); 
orin full limp leather ($8.00). Bible paper, 
4color frontispiece, boxed. Either style 
sent on approval; pay or returnin § days. 


of for cash with order. 
5% Discount Money-back guarantee 
of satisfaction. Immediate shipment, postpaid, 
to any address if you order promptly. 


THE PICKWICK PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Dept. 14 101 Park Ave., New York 
whewhwwohe oheohwohe oh eke + oho ohooh oheohe ote oh 
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Book Catalog | 
i SEND FoR IT! It lists remainders, new pub- 
) lications, popular editions. We pay transpor- / 
j tation charges on books to any point in the 

+ world. Ask for Catalog No. 28 M. 
{ Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
( Baltimore, Md. 
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Go to Your ‘Bookseller! 


No merchant in your commu- 
nity has such an extensive 
stock of Christmas gifts as 
your bookseller. 

This magazine offers you a 
catalog of the latest books of 
all publishers. Choose your 
books and your bookseller will 


supply them 
Give ‘Books for Christmas 





























BOOKS for XMAS 


at reduced prices! 


THAT MAN HEINE 
REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH (Reg. $3.00) 
THE COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 
NAPOLEON $ 
O RARE BEN JOHNSON 
THE oe ge LOOKS AT LOVE 
AND LIFE 
REVOLT IN THE DESERT PAID 
and any other $3.00 Book 
Important Works—-Reduced! 
Rise of American Civilization by Prof. 


Beard.. ($12.50) 9.98 
The Human Body by Dr. Clendening . (5.00) 4.29 
America by Van Loon.. (5.00) 4.29 
The President’s Daughter by N fan Brit- 

ton . (5.00) 4.29 
The American Tragedy by Dreiser ; (5.00) 4.29 
World's Illusion by Jacob Wasserman (5.00) 4.29 
Why We Behave Like Human Beings 

by Geo. Dorsey. . : (3.50) 2.98 
Boss" Tweed ‘ (4.00) 3.59 
Mother India by Margaret Mavo (3.75) 3.29 
The Right To Be Happy by Mrs. Ber- 

trand Russell ; (3.00) 2.59 
Men of De -stiny by Walter Lippmann.. (2.50) 2.09 
Morrow’s Almanack (2.00) 1.59 


All $2.00 Fiction $1.59 postpaid All $2.50 Fiction $1.98 postpaid 


FREE “Arnold Bennett,” a biography by his 


wife, given with every 4-book order. 
Make un vour list todav. 

C. O. D.’s small extra Send for “THE LANTERN,” 

charge; add 10c west of a unique catalogue guide, 

Mississippi and Canada. FREE. 


BOOK LOVERS LEAGUE 25°! 























405 Lexineton Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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“Comment ca va?”’ 
she said, with a laugh 


EGGY took great delight in jollying me. 

One day, when I was calling on her, she 
greeted me in French. ‘Comment ¢a va?” 
she said. 

“Now, Peg,” I warned, with a grin, “no 
French. You know I can’t understand it.” 

Peggy chuckled. “Oh, yes, I keep for- 
getting,” she apologized. 

It was a habit with Peggy to break 
me | into French. Sometimes I half 
suspected she did this intentionally, because 
she knew it embarrassed me. 

“You know, Bob,” remarked Peggy, after 
we had chatted awhile, “it’s a pity you didn’t 
take French at school.” 

I nodded, feeling rather small. “Yes, I 
wish I had taken French, Peg, I certainly feel 
like an outsider nowadays among some of my 
friends who speak French.” 

There was a pause. “I suppose it’s too 
late to learn now,” I added, looking at her 
questioningly. 

Peggy shrugged her shoulders. 
suppose so,” she agreed 

We chatted a while longer. 
to go. 

“Good-bye,” I said, as I was leaving. 

“Au revoir,” replied Peggy, with a faint 
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Finally I rose 


* * . 
A Big Surprise 


Several months passed before I saw Peggy 
again. Once more she greeted me with her 
usual, “Comment ¢a va?” She was not pre- 
pared for my reply 

“Je me porte trés bien,” I answered, in 
perfect French. 

_ Peggy’s eyes opened wide. I rattled on in 
French—talked about the weather—the 
latest shows, anything I could think of. To 
Peggy's amazement, I talked only in French. 

Finally I said in English, “Don’t you 
agree with me, Peg?” 

Peggy’s face was a blank. “Wh-where on 
earth did you learn to speak French?” she 
gasped. 

I laughed. “Remember the last time I 
was here, Peg? . . . Well, after I left I began 





—and I astounded her with my reply 


thinking. I realized that a foreign language 
is part of every cultured person’s education. 
I determined I would learn French. But 
how, was a problem. I didn’t have time to 
go to school. I couldn’t afford to engage a 
private teacher. I didn’t know what to do. 

“ But one day I heard a fellow at the office 
talking about a marvelous new way to learn 
French! I asked him about it. 

“He told me that it was a course by mail 
—a course of lessons that you studied at 
home. 

“He told me how his sister had taken the 
course—how she had actually learned to 
speak French in a short time. 


How I Learned French 
Without a Teacher 


“Well, I sent for the course. . . Have 
ou ever heard of the Hugo Language 
nstitute, Peg?” 

Peggy nodded. 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “it’s one of the oldest, 
most conservative language institutes in 
the world. They recently made a remarkable 
achievement in the teaching of languages. 
They put their expert knowledge of language 
instruction—their years of experience in 
teaching French—the secrets of their quick 
accurate method—into a set of printed 
lessons—lessons which anyone can study at 
home. 

“The course is really wonderful, Peg. 
. . .. It’s called the ‘At-Sight’ method. 
It’s utterly different from the old-fashioned 
methods. Just think—only a short time 
ago I didn’t know a word of French. Now 
I can speak French—read French books and 
magazines—understand spoken French and 
use French phrases in conversation! 

“ And I only studied a few minutes a day! 
No tiresome exercises to do—no boresome 
class-room drills. It was real fun learning. 
Everything was so clear—simple—easy. 
Honestly, Peg, the Hugo ‘At-Sight’ French 
Course is a wonderful accomplishment in 
language instruction!” 
This story is typical. 


“It’s located in London, 


You, too, can now 





learn French at home—quickly, easily 
pleasantly—just as thousands of others are 
doing by the celebrated Hugo “At-Sight” 
Method. Twenty-four fascinating lessons, 
carefully planned. The most ingenious 
method of learning French ever discovered! 


Try It 5 Days FREE 


We shall be glad to send you the com- 
plete course FREE FOR 5 DAYS so that 
ou may see it and judge it for yourself. 
Within the free examination period you 
have the privilege of returning the course, 
without cost or obligation, or keeping it as 
your own and sending only $2 as a first 
payment, and thereafter $2 a month until 
the full price of $12 has been paid. 

You are the judge. Simply return the 
course within 5 fon if you are not fascinated 
and delighted with it. If you act promptly, 
a valuable French-English Dictionary, con- 
taining 45,000 words, will be included, with- 
out additional cost. 

We urge you to clip and mail this coupon 
to-day. Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. 
F-5512, Garden City, New York. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-5512 


American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London, 


Garden City, New York. 


Please send me the Hugo “ French-At-Sight”’ 
Course in 24 lessons, for free examination, 
and include the French-English Dictionary. 
Within 5 days I will either return the course 
and dictionary or send you $2 at that time 
and $2 each month thereafter until $12 has 
been paid. 


Name.. 
Address . . 
City. State.... 
Reference or Occupation... .. 

5% discount for cash with order 
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ANDRE GIDE 


AND HIS GREATEST BOOK 


THE COUNTERFEITERS 
2 Ce Ge 


NDRE GIDE is coming into his 
Ac«= in America. Of The Counier- 

feiters, out less than two months, 
three printings have already been re- 
quired. The response of critics and 
public alike has been for the most part 
unanimous. 

It has been praised for almost as 
many reasons as it has found readers, 
but all come away from it with the feel- 
ing that here is something genuinely 
new, significant, and provocative. Thus 
Gide has been compared variously to 
Balzac, Fielding, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Flaubert, Proust, Tolstoy, and Dos- 
toevsky. It is a sufficiently Catholic 
assortment, but it is indicative of the 
respect in which suddenly he is held and 
of the diversity of the effects he has on 
his readers. 

Gide’s earlier books have had to face 
an almost complete indifference in 
America. Strait Is the Gate (La Porte 
étrotte), one of the most delicate and 
searching analyses of the Puritan con- 
science that have ever been written, has 
been available for three years; Lafcadio’s 
Adventures (Les Caves du Vatican), a 
fantastic romance which combines the 
elements of a detective story with the 
salt of penetrating satire, was published 
here in 1925. Neither book has as yet 
made any great impression on_ the 
American reading public, although both 
stand in the very front rank of Gide’s 
work, as does L’/mmoraliste, soon to be 
translated. It is to be hoped that the 
public which now accepts The Counter- 
feiters will extend its curiosity to em- 
brace these former products of the same 
pen. 

The reasons for the present success 
of The Counterfeiters are not far to seek. 
They are to be found in its novelty, its 
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compelling honesty, its audacity, its 
profound humanity; in its sheer artistry 
and overwhelming power. There are 
some twenty characters in the story. 
We pick up and follow for a time the 
thread of their several interrelated lives. 
There is a complete absence of the usual 
paraphernalia of the novel—no elabor- 
ately contrived backgrounds, no ‘‘set- 
tings,” no clogging attempts to explain 
these characters in terms of external 
conditions. Gide is concerned with the 
inner manifestations of the spirit; he 
has no time for mere interior decoration. 
Events spring from events as sponta- 
neously as in life. The characters come 
together, part, advance, recede; their 
destinies are being shaped by forces 
which they neither control nor know. 
The book comes to no conclusive end; 
indeed, it has no real beginning. All 
this has a deceptive air of improvisation; 
and Gide improvises as in a larger sense 
does life itself—lavishly, with seeming 
gratuity. But be hind this apparent 
artlessness there is concealed the hand 
of the craftsman, a novelist of genius 
whose concern for the purity of his art 
has in no wise went the human in- 
terest of his writing. 

In the expectation that it may con- 
tribute something to the appreciation of 
his work, the publisher has prepared an 
illustrated eight-page circular on André 

Gide. It contains a short biography, 
the history of some of his more impor- 
tant books, and a discussion of his ideas 
and tendencies. It will be mailed free 
upon request. 


BY ANDRE GIDE: 
Strait Is the Gate, $2.50; Lafcadio’s Ad- 
ventures, $2.50; Dostoevsky, $2.50. 

THE COUNTERFEITERS, $3.00 
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Opinions 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
“In ease of handling and ease of use— 
@ real achievement.” 

Booth Tarkington , 
“It has a very liberal and helpful in- 
clusion of new words, which makes it 
especiclly usejul and modern.” 

Christopher Morley 
“A grand piece of work.” 

Harvard University 
“Definitions of words are most con- 
cisely and clearly set forth.’’—Bliss 
Perry, Prof. of Eng. Lit. 

A, Edward Newton ; 
“If I can get an opportunity of saying 
a word in favor of this book, be very 
sure I shall do so.” 

Zona Gale 
“] want to express my satisfaction and 
pleasure in the New Winston Diction- 
ary.” 


University of Chicago 
“A real advance in the art of diction- 
ery making.’’—Max Mason, President. 

Gamaliel Bradford - 

“A most valuable and important addi- 
tion to my library.” 

_ Thomas W. Lamont 
“It is something I have needed for a@ 
long time.” 


Thin Paper Edition —*s \!ustratea. 


weight 2% 
corners, patent thumb index, gold stamping. 


inches, 


Bound in Art Kraft, colored edges............. $5.00 net 
Genuine Flexible Persian Morocco (black), limp style, 
gold title, red under gold edges............ $7.50 net 


De Luxe Red Turkey Morocco, limp style, red under 


gold edges 


The Art Kraft binding makes an excellent gift that will 
continue to look well with constant hard use. 
exquisite bindings will be appreciated particularly where 
harmony with rich surroundings is essential. Any choice 
from these three handsome bindings assures you a gift 
that will be in good taste anywhere. 

At booksellers and stationers, or send coupon. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1212 WINSTON BUILDING 
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A Gift that 
COMPLIMENTS 
and COMPLEMENTS 


the recipient. 
recognizes his alertness of 
mind, his desire to use English cor- 
rectly in speech and writing. COMPLE- 
MENTS him because it rounds out his 
knowledge of the language—gives the 
authoritative definition, 
mology, pronunciation of all words in gen- 
eral use, new words, scientific terms, etc. 


THE WINSTON 


COMPLIMENTS him be- 


spelling, ety- 


SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


NEW ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


Edited by William Dodge Lewis Fprinerlt Deputy Sunt. 
Henry Seidel Canby\y,.<'%x, Thos. K. Brown, Jr. y,hoterd College 


The one dictionary which meets present- 
day needs in Home, School and Office 


A New Book on a New 
Plan 
“Simplified’’ means that it 
defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be wnder- 
stood instantly. It is not an 
abridgment of any other work. 
The vocabulary itself, the defi- 
nitions, the illustrations, the 
typography — everything in 
this work has the advantage 
of the most up-to-date and 
scholarly treatment, 


Easy to Use 

Though the volume com- 
prises over 1500 pages, the use 
of Bible paper has reduced 
the size and weight to the 
point of easy handling. The 
patent thumb index, large 
clear type and directness of 
presentation make it possible 
to find the desired word 
quickly. 





Complete—Authoritative 


More than 100,000 words and 
phrases in general and liter- 
ary use are defined, including 
the many new words that have 
recently come into use: obsolete, 
archaic, dialectic words; col- 
loquialisms; technical and sci- 
entific words; Biblical and 
mythological proper names; 
foreign words and phrases. 
Supplies the pronunciation 
and syllabification of words, 
numbered meanings, and also 
synonyms and antonyms. 

3000 new and original col- 
ored plates and black-and- 
white illustrations further 
simplify the text. 

Includes a 32-Page Atlas 
and Gazetteer, 


A GIFT FOR A FRIEND 
—OR TO YOURSELF 


Over 1500 pages—3000 New, Original Tlustrations 


Size 6% x 8% 





Ibs., round 


$10.00 net 


The more 


PHILADELPHIA 





Please send, 
New 
Simplified 
style checked below. 
within five days at your expense or re- 
mit price. 

() Art Kraft Edition, $5.00, 

© Persian Morocco Edition, $7.50. 

[1] Red Turkey Morocco Edition, $10.00. 
Check above the style desired, 


Name 


Address 


THE JOHN C, WINSTON CO.,, 
1212 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 
all charges prepaid, 
Edition—Winston 
paper), in 
I will return it 


Encyclopedic 
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: Joseph Hergesheimer Sinclair Lewis James Branch Cabell * 
4 4 . 
aa Mr. Lewis returns to the gay mood of ‘‘Babbitt,"’ and pre- / 
° A sents one of Mr. Babbitt’s intimates, Mr. Lowell Schmaltz, of \* 
Le Zenith, in a monologue, ‘“The Man Who Knew Coolidge.”’ It \ 


Oa y 


eSG 


wu, is the longest piece ever to be printed in Tuk AMERICAN Mercury, 
but connoisseurs will read every word of it, and then mourn for 
more. Lewis was never happier in his observation, or more 





ee riotous in his humor. 


Mr. Hergesheimer discusses Mr. Cabell, as writer and as 
man. No one could do it better. The two men have been close 
friends for years, and Mr. Hergesheimer is thoroughly familiar 

Ks | with the processes of the Cabellian mind. His article is a 
searching piece of criticism and a superb piece of prose. 
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PA Many other capital things will be in the January number. \* | 
fh Simply to list them would sound like braggadocio. It will be io | f 
the best number Tue AMERICAN Mercury has ever issued. Bs 
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The American Mercury 


As a4 CHRISTMAS GIFT 


is an indication of taste and discrimination in the donor. Send 


subscriptions to your friends and relatives —gifts subtly compli- 


mentary—and you save some money: — 


2 subscriptions for $9.00 saving $1.00 One subscription, as always, $5.00 
3 subscriptions for 12.50 saving 2.50 «Additional postage: Canada, 50¢ ; 


4 subscriptions for 15.00 saving 5.00 


$s U BSCRIPTION BLAN K 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Address 


Foreign, $1.00 per year. 


( ) Send gift cards with my name as donor to those checked. I enclose $ 


TO: THE AMERICAN MERCURY - 730 Fifth Avenue - 


LOT EOL BOL SOT LET! 





NEW YORK 
AM 12-27 
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THE BOOKMAN'’S Circulation 
Has Doubled in Three Months 


Wuen Burton Rascoe became the editor of Tat Bookman with the September 
number, the magazine's readers began a rapid increase which has now doubled 
the old circulation and is still continuing. 


Why? First, because to discriminating readers Burton Rascoe’s name is enough 
to guarantee a magazine of brilliance, vigor, authority, audacity — of solid 
worth and high enjoyment. 

Second, because the first numbers of the new Bookman have shown with in- 
creasing power that the expectations of his admirers were not going to be 
disappointed. * * » He has made Tue Bookman a minimum requirement for all 
who wish to follow the best in literature, criticism, and entertainment. 





The Christmas BOOKMAN is a number worthy of the season and worthy of 
THE BOOKMAN’S greatest year. From the contents: 


THE POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS OF THE TRUE STORY OF SANTY CLAUS By John Mag 
GREAT AUTHORS By Arthur Conan Doyle Did Santy Claus have red clothes and a white beard? 

A reasonable, lucid account of amazing, inexplicable A : , 
events. The authors treated are Dickens, Jack Eoniea, THE REAL BROADWAY By Walter Winchell 
and Oscar Wilde. The lowdown on the rackets of the main-stem. 


THE IRRITATING ARCHANGEL By Thomas Beer | BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL 
Bronson Alcott subjected to close scrutiny. By Charles R. Walker 


How America neglects its major theme. 
OUR LITTLE BROTHER WRITES A PLAY conieunsaessionaaneniee 
By Robert C. Holliday | pith poems, satires, sketches, reviews, illustrations, including 


An uproarious story straight out of American literary work by Dorothy Parker, Wickham Steed, Edna Kenton, 
life. Arnold Bennett, Genevieve Taggard, J. B. Priestley. 








Every Month in THe BoOKMAN 
ROBERT BENCHLEY writes of plays, JOHN FARRAR, until recently editor of 











vaudeville, night-clubs, ‘‘and the more re- Tue Bookman, has his untrammeled say in 
fined skating-rinks’’. . . . A survey of the a monthly department devoted to whatever 
amusement world by the ideal manforthejob. happens to interest him. 
Tae Bookman — a e Place an order - 
with your deal ze 


is growing so 
fast that it can- 
not keep the 
stands supplied. 


THE BOOKMAN ’ 452 Fifth Avenue ’ New York. this 
Please enter my subscription to Tuz Bookman, to start with the = = oS 
blank to sub 


| 
number 
a scribe. 


whe 


I enclose [_} $6 for two years [_) $4 for one year. 








IMPORTANT NOTE: The subscription price of TIE BOOKMAN | 
goes from $4 to $5 on January 1. By subscribing now you get the ad- | 
vantage of the old rate. 
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a Ma O GO back to the Paris of the Cardinal You will get a decided thrill when you buy 
~ard? with Dumas is to plunge headlong into your first beautiful New Century Book. A 
Fenahell plots and counterplots, leaping swordsand thrill that will multiply as you choose your 
sudden death. The moment he introduces _ favorite books—one by one from the 165 
you to D’Artagnan, the Gascon lad who _ titles, the great novels, famous plays, inspir- 
Waller saved a Queen and became, with those ing essays, and poetry, of the world’s great- 
famous Three of the King’s Musketeers,a est writers. Printed from clear type, India 
symbol of invincibility and loyal courage, paper, so compact that an 800-page book 
cluding is to bid goodby to sleep until the last bril- _will fit easily in your pocket—and bound 
. liant victory is won. Dumas, greatest of _ in full, genuine leather, tastefully decorated 
. Romancers, is ready to take youadventur- in gold—only $2.50 a volume. Just 
ing in the days of restless swords. charming books to handle and to read. 
You'll find appreciated gifts for a cherished friend in 
NELSON NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 
order —~s INDIA PAPER— _ A valuable guide to your reading will be sent you 























go adventuring together 


CLEAR TYPE— 
LIMP LEATHER. 


The book fits 


At your booksellers 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


free if you mail this coupon. 








Please send me the valuable booklet, ‘“The Reading Year" 
(printed on the famous Nelson India paper) which will 
help me plan my year's reading, and a complete list of 








the pocket—the the Nelson New Century Library. A 
price the pocket- ~ 
book — 165 vol- 
Pe iniascaseeicetnsiencia dicenmtbiiadaniibibesdi 
umes $2.50 each. 
City .. State 
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The LITERARY BAZAAR 











AMERICANA 
AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, 


Government Publications, Law, Medicine, 
Science, Art, Literature, History, Biog- 
raphy, Travel, Religion, Philosophy. Back 
Numbers National Geographic, Mercury, 
Nature, Art Magazines. CONGRESSIONAL 
BooxsHop, 23t Penusylvania Avenue, 
Washington. 


EFFERSON DAVIS, Constitutionalist, 
is Letters, Papers and S hes. Ten 
large volumes. By Dunbar Rowland, 
LL.D., State Historian of Mississippi. 
Limited edition of 1,000 sets. Price $75 
delivered. Write to THe AvutHor, The 
Capitol, Jackson, Miss. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. Largest and most com- 

hensive selection in America of original 
etters, manuscripts and documents of 
world-famous authors. Send list of wants. 
New Catalogue just published for collect- 
ors. Mailed free upon request. Tomas 
F. MADIGAN (established 1888), 48 West 
49th Street, New York City. 


BACK NUMBERS 
AMERICAN MERCURY, Golden Book, 
Dial, Forum, International Studio, Har- 

r’s, Godey’s, Graham’s, Peterson’s, Early 
illustrated weeklies and other early Amer- 
ican magazines Bought and Sold. Lists 
solicited. Tuomas M. SaLispury, 87 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

BOOK PLATES 
BOOK PLATES, WOOD CUT STYLE 
in colors and copper plate style. $2 and 
$s per hundred. Send roc for variety of 
samples. FRANKLIN BrittNeR, 81-83 Ir- 
ving Place, New York City. 








BOOK PLATES, the Ideal Christmas 
Gift. Color, black and white; individual, 
distinctive designs. (Engraved plate 
gratis). Sketches and estimates furnished. 
Send for reproductions. S. PRITIKIN, 1254 
S. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, Il. 





PROTECT YOUR BOOKS from Loss 
with Silver Individual Book Plates. Send 
for free album of beautiful sample designs 
and special offer. Louis J. SILVER, 6327 
Glenwood Ave., 650 Silver Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

FIRST EDITIONS 


WILL BUY: first editions American and 
English Authors; Autograph letters, man- 
uscripts of noted authors, statesmen, etc.; 
Contemporary portraits, prints of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Lafayette, Lincoln. 
Harry Stone, 24 East 58th St., N. Y. C. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOP, 68 Red 
Lion St., High Holborn, London, Eng. 
Modern and First Edition Books. New 
Coterie Quarterly, advanced literature and 
art, 2/6, No. 6 now ready. 


GOOD BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS. 
Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
Monthly Catalogue on request. A. T. 
GOLpsMITH, 42 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FIRST EDITIONS WANTED of Cabell, 
Men-ken, Hemingway, Dreiser, O'Neill. 
Catalog of modern first and de luxe edi- 
tions on request. THE WaALpeN Boox 











SHop, 410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
West 06th Street, near Broadway, when in 
New York. French Books and acesiens 
exclusively. Large Selections, conveniently 
displayed and priced. Lists on request. 


UNCOMMON LANGUAGES—Write me 
for books on and in Oriental, American 
Aboriginal and rarer European Languages. 
Paul R. Carr, 3923 Packard St., Lo 
Island City, N. Y. Oriental Language an 
Philological Bookseller. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ART publications in 
all Languages. Medical Books. Technical 
Books. General Literature. Agents for 
the famous Tauchnitz Collection of British 
Authors. Catalogues free. B. WesTeR- 
MANN Co., INc., 13 West 46th St., New 


York. 
GENERAL 


BOOK COLLECTING. In this intellec- 
tual and profitable pursuit, collectors may 
obtain reliable information on First Edi- 
tions, Old Color-Plate Books. Finely 
printed Books, Ashendene, Doves, Kelm- 
scott, and Vale Presses, Choice Bindings, 
etc., on application to Frank Ho Luincs, 
7 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London, 
W. C. 2, Eng. Hollings catalogues aid col- 
lectors. Wants Lists receive careful atten- 
tion. Catalogues post free to any part of 
world. 


MARK TWAIN, complete, 26 volumes, 
limp leather, as new, price $65.—for $44.75; 
The Well At The World’s End, by Wm. 

orris, 2 vols., Catswick Press, London 
1896, $12.25. NuicHotas L. Brown, 276 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


NEW CATALOGUE first editions and 
private press books on request. Advise 
specialty. THe Arcus, 434 S. Wabash, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kingdom of Books—Orcutt, Ltd., signed 

$16.00; Tristran and Isolt —Masefield, Ltd., 

signed $12.00; Dark Laughter—Anderson, 

Ltd.,signed$11.00; Blake’s Pencil Sketches 

—Nonesuch—$15.00. Catalogues issued. 

ae, 81 Nassau Street, New York 
ity. 




















NEW CATALOGUE of unusual books in 
English, French and German mailed free. 
Catalogues of Americana, miscellaneous 
literature and First editions also issued. 
Schulte’s Book Store, Inc., 80 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City (Tenth Street). 





BUY AND SELL books thru The Literary 
Bazaar. It is not expensive to insert an 
announcement in this section and it brings 
results. THe AMERICAN MERCURY reaches 
about 90,000 »ple and all of them are 
interested in books. More dealers’ and 
collectors’ announcements are found in 
THe AmericaAN Mercury than in any 
other general magazine. “There’s a 
reason.” Try it yourself and find out. A 
seven line announcement costs $7, and 
only $5 if you use every month for a year. 
For further information write Dept. L. B. 
THe American Mercury, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
OUT OF PRINT 

OUT OF PRINT BOOKS and First Edi- 
tions Supplied. We either have or can get 
the hey you want. Let us serve you. 
Kalki Library Service, Dept. M. 3 Cedar 
St., New York City. 











—— 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


MATHILDE WEIL, Literary Adviser, 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed; special depart. 
ment for plays and motion pictures. Tug 
Writers’ WorksHop, INc., 135 East 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


PLAYS, NOVELS, SHORT-STORY 
MSS. WANTED. Out-of-town work so- 
licited. Complete brokerage service to 
authors. I criticize and market MSS. Also 
typing expertly done. Rates reasonable. 
HELEN Barrel, 14 West 48th Street, New 
York. Bryant 1527. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT, Authors’ Agent 
and Editorial Critic. Former Editor 
Top-Notch Magazine. Expert criticism, 
revision, and marketing of manuscripts. 
Real editorial assistance given. Room 6, 
74 Irving Place, New York. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS—Man- 
uscripts edited, revised, styled, indexes 
made; proofs read by expert editors now 
serving New York publishing houses. 
Agency Service for out of town custom- 
ers, Editorial Service Bureau, Mowe 
Hoover Linton, Dir., Caledonia 3999. 
210 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


RARE BOOKS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT.—Foyles can 
supply it, J conceivable subject. Over 
1,250,000 vols. second-hand and new in 
stock, including an immense number out- 
of-print, Rare, First Editions, and Sets of 
Authors. Twenty departmental cata- 
logues. Outline requirements and in- 
terests; suitable catalogues will then be 
sent free. Books on approval. Foytes, 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, 
England. 


MEREDITH JANVIER, Rare Books, 
First Editions, Art, Crime, Fables, Jests, 
Anecdotes, Trials, Mencken, Napoleon, 
Pirates, Dime Novels, etc. Catalog free. 
Aid given Collectors. 14 W. Hamilton 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


RARE MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 
Catalogues gratis from Bertram Rota, 
(removed to) 76a Davies Street, Oxford 
Street, London W. 1. 




















MESSRS. ELLIS have for sale an un- 
equalled collection of English Armorial 
Bookbindings. Particulars on application 
f 29 New Bond St., London W. 1, Eng- 
and, 


DULAU & CO. LTD. (Est. 1792), an- 
nounce their removal to 32 Old Bond 
Street, London W. 1. Fine books of all 
periods. Catalogues free on request. 


A GRABHORN PRESS ITEM: Whispers 
and Chants, Poems by Jake Zeitlin—In- 
troduction by Carl Sandburg. A collection 
of aeuielie poems, printed by Grabhorn 
for the LANTERN Press. GELBER, LILIEN- 
=~ Inc., 336 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


PARTICULARS of Dr. Esenwein’s fa- 
mous forty-lesson course in Short-S 
Writing and sample copy of the Writers 
Monthly, free. Write today. THe Home 
CORRESPONDENCE ScHOOL, Dept. 9% 
Springfield, Mass. 
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BOOK PLATES DESIGNED & ETCHED 


Designs from $25 to $100. Copper etched plate $25. 


Only individual orders accepted. , 
Sketches submitted on all commissions. Call or Send for New Catalogue 
* . J. P. HENNESSEY 
*LETCHE sy J S19" 
RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR, Designer 23 East 55th Street New York, N. Y. 
Fine Arts Building, 410 South Michigan Ave., Cuicaco, Il. PLAZA 5978 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
FIRST EDITIONS 


























The 


TRUTH SEEKER 


Three mos. Trial, $1. Sam le free. 
BOOKS: Voltaire, Paine, Ingersoll. Catalog free. 


TRUTH SEEKER CO. 49 Vesey Street, New York 


National Freethoughe | 
Weekly. Est. 1873. 
G. E. Macdonald, Edr. | 














Book Notes 
ILLUSTRATED 

$1.00 to the publisher for a year’s subscription. 

EDWIN VALENTINE 

HARTFORD, 


The literary periodical about 
which everyone is talking. 


Published bi-monthly. Send 


MITCHELL, INC. 
CONNECTICUT 















Books for Christmas 


The fun of giving with none of 

the drudgery. Book gifts gayly 
, wrapped in imported papers 
sent direct to 
your friends any- 
Send for illustrated 


where post free. 
Christmas catalog. 


THE POST BOX BOOK SERVICE, Ine. 
15 West 44th Street New York City 





FALL LIST (‘‘Neuigkeiten Verzeichnis’’) 
ready for mailing ! 


GERMAN BOOKS 


Also Christmas Catalogue with several thousand 
standard titles of current and classic books. 








| S$ §$X BEV ER’S  SEaet 20th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 





» FIRST EDITIONS, RARE 
% BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
MANUSCRIPTS 
[Catalogues Issued] 


JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
14 W. 40 St., N. Y. C. 
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FIRST EDITIONS 


AMERICAN 


and 


ENGLISH AUTHORS 


Autographed Letters, 
Manuscripts of Noted People, 
Association Items. 


Catalogues On Request 


| HARRY STONE 9“: 58th st. N.¥.C. 


Tel. Plaza 2298 



























A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL 
BOOKLOVERS 


New and Important Remainders 


Including English and European History and Biog- 
raphy, Natural Science, Philosophy and Theology, Gen- 
eral Prose, Literature, Poetry, Travel and Sport, and 
Works of Reference. 

All books are in perfect condition, as issued, and offered, 
so long as the stocks last, at exceptionally low prices. 
A new catalogue of 116 pages will be posted gratis on 
application. 


Orders may be sent through omy bookseller or direct to 
JOHN GRANT 


Wholesale Bookseller 
31, George IV. Bdge., EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 
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BOOKS 
New Catalogues 


No. 217. Miscellaneous Literature. 
Modern First Editions, Folk Lore etc. 

No. 218. Scientific (Astronomy. 
Chemistry, Mathematics. Physics 
etc.). 

No. 219. Remainders (New Books 
Reduced in Price). 

Copies of above Catalogues will 
















be sent post free on application. 


JAMES THIN, Bookseller 
54,55 & 56 South Bridge. Edinburgh. Scotland 
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A Secluded, Quiet Reading Room 


where booklovers can browse in a 
congenial atmosphere in our 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE STORE 


Bringing the English shop idea to New York. 
an innovation ! 


BOOKS: OLD, RARE and NEW 


In all departments of Art, Science, and Literature. 
Out-of-Print books supplied. New Catalogue ready. 
Libraries purchased. New Books sent post free. 
DAUBER and PINE BOOK SHOPS, Inc. 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Phone Chelsea 5670 
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“A noble end t a wise , book, * rf 
thought-provoking, entertaining. 
He gives you a seat—a front seat—on ° 
the best cloud to watcha nation go by.” - 
— Walter Yust, Phila. Public Ledger. Be 
and jorge edition. Octave, 85. 00 x sh 


mss “I do not know who is today 
~ * doing better work as a moralist. 
"3 You. are saying about marriage exactly 
: the same things as Jesus said about the 
; Sabbath—that marriage is made for man 
: and not man for marriage.”— Havelock. 
2: Ellis. Large 12 mo. $3.00 
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by DENIS TiLpE 











“A distinct contribution to *’ ree “Emil Ludwig’ a 
the knowledge of days that have “* of Napoleon is the best that has 
passed. It is a highly exciting book.” been written to date.” 

-N. Y. Herald Tribune. 3rd large -— Dr. Joseph Collins, N. Y. Eve. Post. 
edition, Illustrated. Octavo. $4.00 732 pages. 16 full-page plates. $3.00 






BONI & LIVERIGHT, :..: “Publishers, N. Y. 


MY LIFE eatin Duncan 


Isadora Duncan played a great part in the life of our time. Constantly 
working for the advancement of new ideas in art and life, her activities 
carried her through extraordinary adventures and events. Her book was 
completed shortly before her tragic death. Illustrated, octavo, $5.00. 


The Letters of GERTRUDE BELL of Arabia 


“‘And now that her letters have been gathered together, it is pleasant to chronicle that the reality as = 
trayed by her pen is even more fascinating than the legendary individual conjured up by hearsay. 

Gertrude Bell of the letters is vivid and living, in lovewith life and with everything alive—warm- blooded, 
keen, pulsating, delightful. Filled with the thrill of adventure for she was always in quest of it and when 
she found it she knew how to write about it in such a way as to make what she was going through in out-of-the- 
way corners of the world, vivid and enthralling to readers.”—N. Y. Times. 2 vols., illustrated, boxed, $10.00. 


The Story = THE AMERICAN INDIAN }by Paul Radin 


In the last few years we have learned more ebout the 
American Indian in North and South America than was 
ever known before. Archeologists have dug up the strange 
and mighty empires and civilizations that he built up; ethnol- 
ogists have traced his origins, anthropologists have delved 
into his beliefs and ideas of life. Now his whole story is 
told. Dr. Radin is one of the most eminent living authorities 
on the American Indian. Illustrated with a marvelous col- 
lection of photographs. Octavo. $5.00. 
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. conqueror in love and a con- 
Queror in the never-ending battle of 
business. SWEEPINGS. the author's pre- 
vious novel, was hailed as an American 


5 open. poem _2nd large often. $2.50. 


BAUNcH, Author of 


by JACOB WASSERMANN 


Author of WEDL 
oc 
THE WORLD’s ILLUSION, 


elc. 


The crises in five lives, “v2 

told with the magnificent brea 

of understanding that has establish 

the author of THE WORLD'S ILLU 
SION and WEDLOCK among the great <:: 
in our time. _#2 50. 








The writer whe gave us that 
colorful story of New York's East Side, 
HAUNCH, PAUNCH and JOWL, gives as a 
vivid, racy novel of the crank era in 
America. 


mang ted JOWL 


of Circe and Venus. $2.50. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 


THE BOOK FOR— 
The Lover of Music 
or Americana 


THE SONGS OF 
PAUL DRESSER 
With An Introduction by 
THEODORE DREISER 
The words and music of the 
choicest songs of the writer 
ofOnthe Banks of the Wa- 
bash. Illustrated with stere- 
opticon slides of the period. 


TheLover of Poetry and 


of Burns’ Poems Especially 
The Kilmarnock Edition of the 
POEMS OF 
ROBERT BURNS 


An exact facsimile, duplicat- 
ing even the texture of the 
paper of the historic first 
edition. $2.50. 


The Lover of Exotic 
Travel Stories 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES 

4 Book of Marvels 
The most marvelous ani- 
mals, birds, monsters, 
Places, men and tales 
brought back by the world’s 
travelers. — illus- 
trated. $3. 


The es of Art 


TREES AT NIGHT 

by ART YOUNG 

A portfolio of remarkable 

drawings: playful, yet 

weird, in which trees dram- 

atize the triumphs, ecstasies 

and tragedies of life. 
Octavo. $3.00. 
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¥ curious story of the book’s career. 


Lazarus Laughed 
by EUGENE O’NEILL 


Perhaps the most astonishingly imaginative play 
by O’Neill; the account of what Lazarus, risen 
from the dead, saw on earth and the mystery of 
the heavenly laughter that he brought with him 
to the living. Uniform with the Collected Edition 
of the Plays of O’Neill. $2.50. Limited, signed 


edition, 750 copies, $10.00. 
A Collection of 


SA M P LE Ss Short Stories 


“Probably the year’s most intelligent selection of 
short stories.” Chicago News. 

“Editors and publishers are to be congratulated 
upon the notable company of writers whose ser- 
vices they have enlisted. The table of contents reads 
like a roll-call of celebrities.” NV. Y. Eve. Sun. $2.50 


EPOCH The Life of 


STEELE MACKAYE 
This is the life work of Percy MacKaye, a beautiful 
memorial to his father and his generation. Steele 
MacKaye won greatness as an actor, dramatist and 
inventor. He played so great a part in the major 
movements of his times that the story of his career 
is a history of his times. A beautiful octavo set of 
books, with 396 reproductions from rare originals, 
2 vols. boxed, $10.00. 


Much Loved Books 
by JAMES O’DONNELL BENNETT 


A fascinating book about books—a pithy account 
of more than 60 of the world’s masterpieces — not 
only giving the gist of each but telling the often 
$3.50. 
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eg Sten0* A sensuous, ° delightful story 
‘of “Capri, and an American who 
Talis under its spell, the ancient spell 


The BLACK AND 
GOLD LIBRARY 
No finer series of books to 
give to cultivated people 
has ever been published. 
Each volume is a master- 
piece with a unique essence; 
each is beautifully printed 
and bound; each is unavail- 
able in any other library 
formatexcept at a distinctly 

greater price. 


New Volumes 
THE SATYRICON OF 
PETRONIUS ARBITER 


The great classic of Roman 
decadence. Based on the 
famous W. C. Firebaugh 
translation, now unavail- 
able. 

THE CONFESSIONS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
The Pilkington version, the 
most exhaustive and author- 
itative known. 


THE GOLDEN ASS 
OF APULEIUS 


The Adlington version am- 
plified from the more com- 
plete text of Thomas Taylor. 


CONTEMPORARIES 
OF MARCO POLO 


Travel records of mediaeval 
voyagers, extraordinary 
records usually difficult to 
obtain. 


Already Published 


The Travels of Marco Polo; 
Tristram Shandy; A Senti- 
mental Journey and Other 
Pieces by Laurence Sterne; 
Il Pentamerone; The Dia- 
logues of Plato; The Phys- 
iology of Taste; The Com- 
plete Poems of Villon. 
Each Octavo $3.50 
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THE SCIENCES 
SEX AND REPRESSION IN SAVAGE SOCIETY. 


By Bronislaw Malinowski. Harcourt, Brace © Company 
$3.50 8546 x 514; 285 pp. New York 

There is some unevenness in this interesting and 
important work. When he wrote the first part Dr. 
Malinowski was still under the domination of Freu- 
dian ideas; he has now cast most of them off. But that 
unevenness does not destroy the value of his investiga- 
tion. His subject is the origin of ideas, and especially 
of cultural ideas, in primitive man, and to its elucida- 
tion he brings an immense mass of first-hand knowl- 
edge and a profound understanding of the savage mind. 
The volume belongs to the International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method, edited 
by C. K. Ogden. 








SCIENCE: LEADING AND MISLEADING. 
By Arthur Lynch. E. P. Dutton & Company 
$3 74 x 474; 376 pp. New York 
Col. Lynch is by no means hostile to the scientific 
point of view; on the contrary, he favors it. But he is 
convinced that even the greatest scientists are fallible 
like the rest of us, and he here attempts to prove it by 
rehearsing grimly a long list of their errors. His moral 
is that scientific ‘‘truths,’’ even when they have won 
universal acceptance, had better be accepted with 
caution. 
DREAMS. 


By Percy G. Stiles. The Harvard University Press 
$1.50 758x5;80pp. Cambridge, Mass. 





Dr. Stiles, who is a physiologist, here recounts 
some of the dreams he has had during the past thirty 
years (with drawings to illustrate them), and then 
attempts a discussion of the psychology of the dream 
state. His conclusions, in the main, agree with those 
of Havelock Ellis. His little book contributes little 
that is new to knowledge of the subject, but it is 
interesting throughout, and sometimes very amusing. 
His drawings are crude, but they really illustrate. 





FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY 
AND TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
By Sandor Ferenzi. Boni & Liveright 
$5 9 x 6; 461 pp. New York 
A collection of Dr. Ferenzi’s scattered papers, 
running from 1908 to 1923. Many of them are very 
brief notes, and there is nothing of much novelty in 
any of them. The author is one of the most indefatig- 
able writers on psychoanalysis: the bibliography at 
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the end of the book lists no less than 173 papers. The 
present volume was compiled by Dr. John Rickman, 
an English disciple, and the translation was made by 
Jane Isabel Suttie, Cecil M. Baine, Olive Edmonds, 
Edward Glover and the editor. 


HEREDITY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS. 
By Edward M. Ea#. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$3.50 834 x 6; 325 pp. New York 
Dr. East, who is professor of experimental plant 
morphology at Harvard, believes firmly that the 
human stock may be improved by devices not unlike 
those that have been employed with success in dealing 
with animals, but he is by no means a eugenist of 
the familiar romantic sort. His book thus presents a 
moderate view of the matter, and much of its interest 
and value lie in that fact. What he has to say about 
such things as racial traits, immigration, and the 
problems presented by the moron and criminal is 
sound in information and reasonable in thesis. His 
book has an excellent index, but lacks a bibliography. 








THE A BC OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Vance Randolph. The Vanguard Press 
7% X 4%; 137 pp. New York 
This book is clearly written, and contains far more 
information than many bulkier volumes. But it suffers 
greatly from the complete lack of illustrations, especi- 
ally in the chapter on the nervous system, which is 
quite unintelligible without them. 


THE HUMAN HABITAT. 
By Ellsworth Huntington. 


50 cents 





The D. Van Nostrand Company 
$3 834 x 5 14; 293 pp. New York 
In this excellent book Dr. Huntington, who is a 
research associate in geography at Yale, attempts a 
brief but comprehensive account of the geographical 
factors that bear upon the life of man. His exposition 
is admirably succinct and clear, and his examples in 
point are always apposite and interesting. At the end 
he applies the principles that he has laid down to the 
solution of two typical probleras—that lying in the 
peculiar social and economic conditions observed in 
the Black Belt of Alabama, and that presented by the 
striking contrasts between the prosperity of two ad- 
joining Virginia counties, Albemarle and Bucking- 
ham. The book has many illustrations, but some of 
them scarcely illustrate. It has a good index, but no 
bibliography. It belongs to the Library of Modern 
Sciences, edited by Edwin E. Slosson, M. Luckiesh 
and H. E. Howe. 
Continued on page xxx 
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Chosen by 
Tue Lirerary GvuILD 
or AMERICA 
as its 


November Book 





Selecting Committee 
CARL VAN DOREN 
ELINOR WYLIE 
HENDRIK VAN LOON 
GLENN FRANK 
ZONA GALE 
JOSEPH KRUTCH 


A SHORT HISTORY 


OF WOMEN 


Author of Taz New Ace or Fait 
Ye 


HIS book, a study of women in 
every phase and sphere of life 
through the ages, belongs to the new 


Primitive woman pos- : r 

sessed a mysterious type of literature which has been called 

force, known as mana / é 4 fs ca 

op eas fowet ey be The Humanization of Knowledge. 
ywers oO larm™m anc cx- 

alted for her power of Women, since primitive times, have 


fertility. Sec pages 79- 


145. been the victims of taboos handed down 


from generation to generation. As a 
result of these taboos and superstitions 
women have become an eternal enigma 
to man. John Langdon-Davies, eminent 
scientist and writer, has constructed a 
plain road through this wilderness of 
distortions. He has shown why we be- 
have like men and women. 





mgr ey appr Brcinnino with the biology of sex the 
state. Men's worship of ‘ , ‘ 
feason lessened "theis book presents an absorbing parade of 


{ by JoHN LANGDON-Davies | 








gl ae Fag scientific facts ending with the emer- 


goddesses of fertility. | 
See pages 158-168. t gence of the woman of tomorrow. $3. 
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In Queen Elizabeth's 
reign there came a@ 
golden period of eman- 
cipation for women, but 
it was shortly ousted by 
puritanism and the li- 
centious court of Charles 
Il. See pages 310-315. 


What will the woman of 

the future be like? What 

will become of the man 

of the future? Read the 

pe in this book. 
¢ pages 360-382. 
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THE PROBLEM GF LAY-ANALYSES. 
By Sigmund Freud. Brentano's 
$2.50 758 x §; 316 pp. New York 
Freud argues in this tract that the practice of 
psychoanalysis by laymen of proper equipment and 
discretion should be permitted—that quacks are just 
as apt to appear within the fold of medical men as 
outside. The question is a live one in Austria, where 
the medical practise laws are very strict. In the United 
States, as in Germany, anyone is free to practice 
psychoanalysis. Along with the principal essay there 
appears in the volume an autobiographical study, 
first published in ‘Die Medizin der Gegenwart in 
Selbstdarstellungen,"’ in 1925. There is also an intro- 
duction by Dr.S, Ferenczi, Freud's chief Hungarian 
disciple, in which it is argued that Freud does not 
attach as much importance to purely sexual matters 
as is commonly assumed. 





THE STANDARDIZATION OF ERROR. 
By Vilbjalmur Stefansson. W. W. Norton & Company 
$x 6% x 4%; 83 pp. New York 
An amusing essay upon the tendency of human 
beings to embrace and cherish what is not true. It is 
full of instructive examples. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Stefansson comes close to falling into the bog that 
he warns against. On page 47, though he does not 
state it as a fact, he makes use of the hypothesis that 
the bathtub was not invented until 1842, and that 
several States passed laws forbidding its use. This is 
precisely as true as the ancient belief, still held almost 
universally in Mississippi, that a horse-hair put into 
a bottle of water will turn into a snake. But his book 
is capital reading. 


HISTORY 





WAH-TO-YAH AND THE TAOS TRAIL. 
By Lewis H. Garrard. The Harlow Publishing Company 
$1.50 64 x 4; 320 pp. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Garrard was born in 1829 and made the trip from 
Westport (now Kansas City ) to Taos in 1846 and 1847. 
His narrative, first published in Cincinnati in 1850, 
has been out of print for many years. It ranks with 
Parkman's ‘‘Oregon Trail"’ as a classic of the old West. 
In this edition it is admirably edited for the use of 
Western schoolboys by Professor W. S. Campbell, of 
the University of Oklahoma. Unfortunately, the re- 
print is defaced by a number of bad typographical 
errors, and the press-work might have been much 


better. 
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THE FREEDMEN'’S SAVINGS BANK. 
By Walter L. Fleming. 
The University of North Carolina Press 
$2 Chapel Hill, N.C. 
84 x §\%; 170 pp. 

The Freedmen’s Savings Bank forms one of the 
most tragic chapters in the history of Afroamerica, 
It was founded in 1865 in Washington, with the 
purpose of helping the freed slaves in their new en- 
vironment. Before long it developed thirty-four 
branches, extending from New Orleans to Phila- 
delphia, and money flowed into its coffers by the 
millions. Growing rich, it built a tremendous and 
gaudy central office in the capital, with the swellest 
furnishings, and then, due mainly to dishonesty on the 
part of some of its officials, it collapsed on June 28, 
1874, with nearly three millions owing to depositors, 
and practically nothing in ready assets. There have 
been several efforts to have the Federal government 
make good the loss, since it took a direct interest in 
the enterprise, but they have all been in vain. Dr. 
Fleming is professor of history at Vanderbilt, and his 
discussion of the subject is comprehensive and thor- 
oughly documented. 

THE PLAGUE IN SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. 
By F. P. Wilson. The Oxford University Press 
$4.25 9 X § 74; 228 pp. New York 

The plagues dealt with in this book are those of 
1603, 1603-1624, and 1625. Mr. Wilson discusses 
minutely their extent, probable causes, and con- 





temporary ‘‘cures.”" 





THE LEGACY OF ISRAEL. 
Edited by Edwyn Bevan and Charles Singer. 
The Oxford University Press 

$4 7% X §¥4; $51 pp. New York 

This is a symposium on the contributions of Israel 
to world civilization. Those participating are leading 
English and American scholars. The nature of their 
essays is indicated by the chapter titles: “The Debt 
of Christianity to Judaism,"’ ‘“The Influence of Juda- 
ism on Islam,"’ ‘“The Jewish Factor in Medieval 
Thought,”’ ‘‘The Influence of Judaism on Western 
Law,’ “The Influence of the Old Testament on 
Puritanism,’’ ““The Influence of the Bible on Euro- 
pean Languages,"’ and “The Legacy in Modern 
Literature.”’ 





TURNPIKES AND DIRT ROADS. 
By Leighton Parks. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$3 9 x 6; 334 pp. New York 
A series of sketches, mainly autobiographical, of 
Continued on page XxXxti 
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Will Durant 





The most virile of the European thinkers of our generation 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S “PHILOSOPHY” 


Bertrand Russell is hailed everywhere as one of the most eminent world philosophers. In this new book 


he lays before the reader the first presentation of philosophy in terms of modern science with especial 


relation to the new physics and the new psychology. The book shows the sort of world in which we 


really live and how it differs from the world in which we seem to live. $3.00 
















THE STORY OF 
ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN 
AMERICA 
By Thomas E. 
Tallmadge 


Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects 




































THE STORY 
OF 
MUSIC 


By Paul Bekker 


Author of 
**Beethoven,"’ etc. 


ABOUT 
OURSELVES 


By H. A. Overstreet 


Author of 
"Influencing Human Behavior’ 












Here is a psychology for all normal 
people. It is written out of the conviction 
that we “‘normals’’ need to know a good 
deal more about ourselves than we ordi- 
narily do. Professor Overstreet reveals 
ourselves to ourselves in the light of know!l- 
edge gained through fifty years of psycho- 


Generally acclaimed The first history of 

American architecture 

and the first biography 

of American architects. 

Beautifully illustrated. 
$3.50 








the year's great 













book on music for 
the general reader 
Illustrated. $3.50 







logical research. $3.0 




















ARTISTIC IDEALS 
By Daniel Gregory Mason 
A new edition of this popular 
work, boxed, suitable for gift 
purposes. $2.50 







The People's Institute 
Lectures-in-print 


BEHAVIORISM 
By John B. Watson 


THE NEW 
SCIENCE SERIES 
Edited by C. K. Ogden 


CULTURE—-The Dif- 5s 
fusion Controversy = 
By G. Elliott Smith, 
Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Herbert J. Spinden, 
Alexander Goldenweiser 
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“What Darwin did for natural 
history Watson has done for hu- 
man behavior.”—Dr. George A. 
Dorsey 








THE MEANING 














ee ee a OF A LIBERAL INFLUENCING 
pologists say HUMAN 





EDUCATION 


By Everett Dean Martin 
Author of ‘‘Psychology,"’ etc. 















- BEHAVIOR 
By H. A. Overstreet 


ECONOMICS AND 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


By P. Sargant Florence 








“Professor Overstreet is en- 
dowed with the ability to relate 
yhilosophical thoughts to actual 
Lmanppebionns.” J ohn Dewey. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By Everett Dean Martin 
















“Just and penetrating,” says 
Stuart Chase, author of “ Your 
Money’s Worth.” 


THE STANDARDi- 


ZATION OF ERROR 
By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


A best seller in its second year. 
The book that helps one to deter- 
mine what an educated person 
really is: “‘Wise and illuminat- 
ing,’ says John Erskine. 

$3.0 















“A beautiful, lucid exposition of 
the essential facts of psychol- 
ogy.” —H. L. Mencken 


Price $3.00 each 


Stefansson leaves the role of ex 
plorer to urge new fundamentals 
of education 


Write for c omplete < atalog of 
NORTON BOOKS 


Price $1.00 each 
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life in the South prior to and during the Civil War. 
They are all very feeble, and of little historical value 
or literary merit. 


OUR TIMES: America Finding Herself. 
By Mark Sullivan. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$5 9 x 6; 668 pp. New York 
The first volume of this intimate history, ‘“The 
Turn of the Century,’’ was published rather more than 
a year ago. Mr. Sullivan devotes the first half of the 
present volume to a ‘‘survey of the average American's 
stock of ideas, so far as those ideas came to him through 
his early education.’’ Much space is devoted to the pub- 
lic schools of the 80's, and to the school-books used in 
them. The author, as in his first volume, has unearthed 
an immense mass of interesting and amusing material, 
and it is presented very effectively, with many illus- 
trations. The second half of the book covers the po- 
litical and social history of the United States between 
1900 and 1905—the gaudy Roosevelt era. There is an 
especially good chapter on the long fight for pure 
food laws. 


RELIGION 


THE NEW REFORMATION: From Physical to 
Spiritual Realities. 
By Michael Pupin. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$2.50 8 x 534; 273 pp. New York 
After a chapter on scientific method and four on the 
gradual development of the fundamental theories of 
physics, Dr. Pupin proceeds to argue that ‘“‘our 
Christian faith sees in the life and teaching of Christ 
the highest spiritual reality which our belief in God, 
the fountainhead of all spiritual realities, planted in 
the soul of man." What this “‘highest spiritual 
reality’’ may be he does not explain. He is, indeed, 
somewhat vague about the who*t-matter, as physic- 
ists always are (consider the cases of Millikan, Lodge, 
Crookes, etc.) when they deal with religious concepts. 
Dr. Pupin thinks it is improbable that anything “'re- 
sembling this spiritual world exists also in the con- 
sciousness of lower animals,’’ for the reason that 
“man worships, animals do not.” 








GOD AND PAIN. 
By George Stewart The George H. Doran Company 
$1.35 714 X §; 130 pp. New York 
A vague and somewhat mushy discussion of the 
problem of evil. The author resorts to poets for his 
materials, and is apparently unfamiliar with the vast 
literature on the subject by professional theologians. 
Nevertheless, it will make a useful book for clergy- 
men in search of matter for reassuring sermons. 


XXXIi 


THE RADIANT STORY OF JESUS. 
By Alphonse Séché. The Century Company 
$3.50 84 x 5 4; 381 pp. New York 
M. Séché starts off with the astounding theory (at 
least to English-speaking persons) that the four Gos- 
pels are “‘redundant’’ and that reading them is “‘tire- 
some.’" Obviously, he suffers, as a Frenchman, from 
the fact that there has never been a decent translation 
of the Bible into French. In English there is no such 
difficulty: the Authorized Version is one of the glories 
of the language. Thus M. Séché’s laborious effort to 
put the Four Gospels (with some help from the 
Apocrypha) into a continuous narrative goes for 
naught: the original is much better. He attempts no 
revision of that original, but accepts all its statements 
as fact. He even puts down unblushingly the gene- 
alogy of Jesus in Matthew 1. The translation into 
English is by Helen Davenport Gibbons. 





THE FORGOTTEN BOOKS OF EDEN. 
Edited by Rutherford H. Platt, Jr. Alpha House 
$2.95 87% x 534; 262 pp. New York 
A collection of apocryphal and pseudepigraphical 
writing, hitherto unobtainable in a single volume at 
a moderate price. It includes the first and second books 
of Adam and Eve, the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, the fourth book of Maccabees, and the 
Psalms and Odes of Solomon. The last-named, known 
only in a Syriac text, was discovered so recently as 
1909 by J. Rendel Harris, a Cambridge scholar. There 
is a preface to the volume by Dr. William N. Guthrie, 
rector of St. Mark's in the Bouwerie, New York. 


BIOGRAPHY 


PORTRAITS IN COLOR. 
By Mary White Ovington. The Viking Press 
$2 8 x § 4; 241 pp. New York 
Twenty sympathetic sketches of Negro men and 
women, all of them living. Those dealt with are 
James Weldon Johnson, Marcus Garvey, Max Yergan, 
Mordecai W. Johnson, Lucy Laney, Robert Russa 
Moton, W. E. Burghardt DuBois, Scipio Africanus 
Jones, Walter White, Robert S. Abbott, Maggie Lena 
Walker, Eugene Kinckle Jones, Louis Tompkins 
Wright, Ernest Everett Just, George Washington 
Carver, Janie Porter Barrett, Langston Hughes, Paul 
Robeson, Meta Vaux Warrick Fuller, and Roland 
Hayes. “I have written of no one,"’ says the author, 
**whom I have not met and seen at work.” 


ALFRED E. SMITH: A Critical Study. 
By Henry F. Pringle. Macy-M asius 
$3 9 x § 7%; 402 pp New York 
This is by no means a campaign biography, but an 
Continued on page Xxxtv 

















THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


An Outstanding Book of the Year— 


“A new kind of history, one that weaves’ - 
into its fabric the stuff of every-day life.”’ 


OU R TIMES 


America Finding Herself 
by 
Mark Sullivan 


HE picture of American life from 1904 to 1908—with 

excursions into years beyond those limits—is here 

spread before the reader in all its amazing diversity. 
Recreated by Mr. Sullivan from personalities, events, and 
customs in the fascinating manner that made “The Turn of 
the Century’’—first volume of ‘‘Our Times’’—a best seller 
for more than a year, this new volume continues the history 
and presents in itself a complete picture of these eventful years. 
Roosevelt, Morgan, Harriman, Hill, and Rockefeller emerge 
with new emphasis from the pages; Trusts, Steel, Oil, Big 
Business, First Successes in Flying, Fashions, Books, and Songs 
are described and recalled with dramatic vividness and humor. 
The illustrations are an important feature of the book. Hun- 
dreds of contemporary cartoons, photographs, and sketches 
join with the brilliant text to make ‘America Finding Her- 


self’’ one of the most important books of the year. 


At all Bookstores 


WITH 204 ILLUSTRATIONS. $5.00 


’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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RANDOM HOUSE 


Devote. < the creation and 


distribution of books of typographic interest 





RANDOM HOUSE IS THE AMERICAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 


FOR THE LIMITED EDITIONS OF 
The 
NONESUCH 
PRESS 


&2 
The 


GOLDEN 
COCKEREL 
PRESS 





A prospectus of the proposed publi- 
cations for the season of 1927-28 will 
be sent gladly upon request. Inasmuch 
as many of the publications are already 
oversubscribed, it is suggested that 
you select the books you desire before 


they are quoted at advanced prices. 


NEW YORK +RANDOM HOUSE: 20 E 57 ST 
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attempt at an accurate and impartial estimate of the 
Governor of New York. Mr. Pringle, it is Obvious, 
admires him, but in that admiration there is no blind 


adulation. The book is full of unfamiliar facts, andig , 


very entertainingly written. 


BOSS TWEED: The Story of a Grim Generation. 
By Denis Tilden Lynch. Boni & Liverigh 
$4 858 X 5345 433 PP- New York 
This is more than a biography of Tweed: it isa 
careful and well-informed history of that era of 
appalling corruption which straddled the Civil War, 
All the great figures of the time move through the 
chronicle. It makes instructive and fascinating reading, 


TRANSITION: A Sentimental Story of One Mind and 
One Era. 
By Will Durant. Simon & Schutter 
$3 778 x $4; 352 pp. New York 
Born in Massachusetts, of French Canadian parents, 
Dr. Durant started out in life as a pious Catholic, took 
to Darwinism and the service of the New York 
Journal, reverted to his ancestral faith and began 
studying for the priesthood, backslid again and was 
excommunicated, and finally devoted himself 
philosophical studies, teaching and journalism. A 
year or so ago his “‘Story of Philosophy"’ made a great 
success, and now he tells the story of his life. It is 
told very well, and it is intrinsically very interesting. 


REMINISCENCES OF ADVENTURE AND SERV- 


ICE. 
By A. W. Greely. Charles Scribner’ s Sons 
$3.50 834 x 6; 356 pp. New York 
General Greely was born in Massachusetts in 1844, 
the son of white Nordic Protestant parents. He en 
listed as a private in the Union Army at the beginning 
of the Civil War, and thereafter rose gradually through 
the ranks to the dignity of major-general. He kr-w 
nearly all the Union generals, from Grant down, d 
has been a personal friend of all the Presidents since 
Johnson. Beside, he has known lots of counts, dukes 
and barons of foreign parts, and has been honored 
with hundreds of public dinners. In this book he opens 
up, and Iets the people of the country know what has 
been going on in his mind throughout all these years. 
About the Civil War he has nothing of importance 
say. He frequently talked to Grant, Sherman, Sheridan 
and others high in command, but apparently they 
made no impression on him. Of the long line of Presi- 
dents, he remembers only how kind their wives wet 
to him. He remembers especially that he was toast 
master at a meeting of distinguished Unitarians some 
years ago, and that he introduced the then President 


Continued on page xxxvt 
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ZELDA MARSH FACE VALUE 
By Charles Norris By J. L. Campbell 
= hyp x com = pee “An astounding tale for chasteAnglo-Saxon 
_ ad ies ; consumption.” The New Yorker. $2.50 
SPLENDOR 
By Ben Ames Williams ROARING BONES 
The brilliant happenings of the By Prince William of Sweden 
19th century form the back- -- : te pe ta 
ground for anenticing love story. Stirring Stories of the “Student Prince’s 
$2.50 adventures in Africa. Exciting? $2.50 
IT IS BETTER TO TELL 
Powerful, gripping —this problem 
of illegitimacy. $2.50 
GIRLS NOW 
WHO WE 
DID ARE 
By Helen Ferr SIx 
on ByA A.Milne 
Virginia Moore ‘ uswned by 
Anne Carroll M. ; NEPARD 
Moore, in The ore charmin 
Herald Tribune, MODES AND MANNERS = ae 
“Thi verse by the author 
saya “The book fll OF THE 19th CENTURY of "When We Were 
By Max Von Bohem and Very Young” $2.00 
Dr. Oscar Fischel OASIS AND 
MEMOIRS poe perm ie 36 =~ T] SIMOON 
POO an other illustrations. Vols. I-l ‘tr 
OF A R Per Vol. $5.00 By Ferdinand 
RELATION in Ossendowski | 
trave of the 
u , M. Andrew: SAL OME Orient which contains a 
anietta M. “Andrews By Oscar Wilde passionate love story. $3.00 
Acharming autobiography I 7 JOHN VASSOS 
presenting intimate pictures In She volapenous drama of LIFE AND 


LAUGHTER MIDST 
THE CANNIBALS 
By Clifford Collinson 









“Salome” John Vassos has 
found a subject suitable for 
his exotic illustrations. 


of well-known families of the 
$5 


Civil War period. 







The Smart Gift Book 
Popular Ed. $3.50 ‘ie book into “ S00 
Limited Ed. 






$10.00 


bie 









THE PERFECT 
COURTIER 


COUNT BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE 
His life and letters (1478-1529) 


gS 


SKETCHES ON THE 






By Julia Cartwright OLD ROAD THROUGH 
Count Bald e¢ has been immortalized FRAN 

by Mrs. Cartwright’ $ brilliant biography. CE TO FLORENCE 
2 Vols. $10.00 By A. H. Murray 


In the company of Henry itstin and 
Montgomery Carmichael, this deligntful 
ramble makes more delightful reading. $5.00 


Our Fall Catalogue will intrigue. E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
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The Making of an Im- 
mortal. By George 
Moore. The edition con- 
sists of 1240 numbered 
copies, signed by the au- 
thor. Designed by James 
Hendrickson and printed 
by William Edwin 
Price $15.00. 

The Silver Cat and Other 
Humbert 

Wolfe. The edition con- 
sists of 780 copies. De- 
signed by Bruce Rogers 
and printed by William 
Edwin Rudge, Inc. Price 
$10.00. 


Poems. By 


One-half of each edition 
is reserved for England. 


The publishers will be pleased to send a 
prospectus of forthcoming titles. 


THE BOWLING 
GREEN PRESS 


475 Fifth Avenue 


sy 
eAnnouncement 
The first twv books published 
by The Bowling Green Press 
are fine examples of modern 
book production. 
Now Ready 
| Rudge, Inc. 
New York 
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Taft. During che Boston police strike he volunteered 
his services as a cop, and was commended by the State 
Legislature. 

RICHARD WAGNER. 

E. P. Dutton & Company 


358+333 pp. New York 


LETTERS OF 
Edited by Wilhel 


$10 874 x 6; 2 vols.; 


) 
m Altmann 


This collection goes up to December, 


before Wagner died. 


1582, two 

It is especially valuable 
for its liberal selection of letters after 1864, at which 
date Wagner's autobiography stops. But, as the editor 
himself points out, the present edition is by no means 
The letters to Nietzsche, for example, are 


months 


complete 
omitted entirely, and so are those to the Philharmonic 
Society of London. There are several facsimiles and 
reproductions of photographs. The translation from 


the German is by M. M. Bozman. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS WOMEN FRIENDS. 
Tie J. B. Lippincott Company 
; 375 Pp- Philadelphia 
A translation, by the indefatigable Eden and Cedar 
Paul, of ‘Die Frauen um Napoleon,"’ by Gertrude 
Aretz, like her husband, Paul Aretz—in 
feminine biography. The book is not confined to the 
love affairs of Napoleon, but also deals with his 
political relations with women. There is nothing new 
in it, but the materials are assembled in an effective 
way. At the end there is an elaborate bibliography, 


By Gertrude Aretz 
$5 834 x 54 


a specialist 


but no index. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 
By R. Macnair Wilson. 


$5 9% x 6; 


The J. B. Lippincott Company 
304 pp. Philadelphia 


Mr. Wilson is less a biographer than a culogist. He 
admires Northcliffe excessively, and takes his pre 
tensions quite seriously. That the man ever had any 
motive save Service never apparently occurs to him, 


The book lacks an index. 


BAUDELAIRE. 
Albert (& Charles Boni 
259 pp. New York 
Baudelaire’s life was one long calamity, and in his 
letters his chief discourse is of illness and debts. They 
ssing reading, but they at least 
into the mentality of one of the 
men of the Nineteenth 
Symons’ translation, as usual, is excel- 
The book ought to have 


THE LETTERS OI! 
Translated by Arthur Symons 


$4 98 x 6; 


make rather depre 
throw a clear light 
most singular and 
Century. Mr 
lent, as is his brief preface 


an index, but hasn't. 


curious 


Continued on page xxxviti 
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Best Gitt 


for Christmas 


that expresses so well the sincere good wishes of the 
giver —that will be a delight this Christmas, and still 
a delight next Christmas and for many years more, 
for it is the gift that lasts a lifetime. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


is praised by hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
as their authority; indorsed by Presidents and De- 
partment Heads of leading Universities, Colleges, 
and Normal Schools; used for over fifty years as 
standard by the Government Printing Office at 
Washington and indorsed by high officials in all 
branches of the Government. 


A Library in One Volume 
in dictionary form, equivalent in type matter to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 
452,000 entries, including 408,000 vocabulary 
terms; 32,000 geographical subjects; 12,000 
biographical entries; 100 valuable tables; over 
6,000 illustrations. Constantly kept up to date. 

Thousands of NEW WORDS 


that have recently come into use areincluded:audion, 
Freud, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
aerograph, eugenism, helicopter, Stalin, etc.,— 
with meaning, use, spelling, pronunciation, etymology. 
G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST 
MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION 


WEBSTERS 





G.& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send me FREE, new richly 
illustrated pamphlet contain- 
ingsample pages of Webster's 
New International Dictionary. 

(Mercury 12-27) 
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INTERNATIONAL —_ | 
DICTIONARY Address__ - 
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COMMODORE VANDERBILT: An 
Achievement. 


By Arthur D. Howden Smith. 


‘pic of American 


Robert M. McBride ¢ Company | 


$5 934 x 614; 339 pp. New York 

This is less a formal biography than a characte 
sketch. It suffers from a somewhat oOver-ornay 
manner: Mr. Smith frequently attempts to reconstruc 
whole dialogues, and so gives his narrative the form 
of romantic fiction. He is obviously a great admirer of 
Vanderbilt, and will have it that the old boy wasa 
The book should be read in 
“A His- 


by Gustavus 


man of great rectitude. 
connection with the Vanderbilt chapters in 
tory of the Great American Fortunes," 
Myers. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


HOME-MAKING: A Profession for Men and Women. 
By Elizabeth Macdonald and Forrester Macdonald. 
The Marshall Jones Company 
$2 84 x §34; 267 pp. Boston 
The authors start out with the thesis that home 
making is a vocation like other vocations. They then 
point out that ‘‘for the first time in recorded history 
[it] is brought squarely into competition with other 
callings.’’ This, obviously, is bad for the future of the 
countrv, and something must be done to make home 
making more desirable than secretarial work, hosiery 
selling or transatlantic flying. The solution is very 
simple. It is the duty of society to see to it that home- 





making ‘‘offers superior hours of labor, 
ward and social prestige.’’ This matter settled, the 
authors plunge into the body of their work, a highly 
scientific discussion of the ‘professional standards and 
ideals’’ of the home. There are chapters on *“‘Qualifica- 
tions and Results,’" “Clothing Selection and Care,” 
‘The Conduct of Personal and Social Relationships,” 
“The Child as a Social Investment,"’ ‘Mental De 
‘*Home in the Creative Present,’’ and 
The book is full of sparks of 
‘‘Mental Develop 
“Wise 


velopment,” 
*‘Home and the Law.” 
wisdom, especially the chapter on 
ment."’ Here are two typical observations: (4 


financial re- | 





' 


use of leisure will include both fun and self-improve | 


ment,’’ and (4) ‘Both work and play must be pro 
ductive. . . . Pleasure is not an end in itself. It isa 
means to an end and the objective is the growing cot 
ception of the good life.’" Elizabeth Macdonald is pro 
fessor of home economics at the celebrated Boston 
University, and Forrester Macdonald has two degrees, 


denoting that he is a master of arts and of education. 





NEW GOVERNMENTS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 

By Malbone W. Graham, Jr. Henry Holt ¢ Company 

$5 84 x § 4; 826 pp. New York 

This is a companion volume to the same author's 
Continued on page xl 
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GEORGE SAND— 


The Search for Love 


By Marie JeENNEY Howe 





A biography of one of the most gifted and contradictory figures of modern times. The 
woman who, as Heine said, “set the world on fire” is portrayed as lover, as pioneer of 
feminine freedom and as woman of genius in a book which promises to reverse the tradi- 


tional judgment of her character. Illustrated. $5.00 
THE MAN WHO YT SHOW WINDOW 

WAS BORN By Eimer Davis 

AGAIN “Deplorably unorthodox” opinions upon the men and 
By Pau. Busson manners of these times by a gifted satirist. 2.50 


Wdonanewith‘Jurgen'and | THE BOOK OF THE 
‘Tristram Shandy’."—The | GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN 


Chicago Daily News. $2.50 
By James B. CoNNOLLY 


COUNTERPOINT The saga of a disappearing 


By JOSEPHINE breed of American eroes. 
DasKAM BACON This is a book of the rough 
A modern view of marriage sea, written by one who has 
in a vivid novel. $2.50 sailed it with the men whose 


courageous exploits he records. 


THE ARRESTED With ee ; . 
M O MENT ut man) wlustrations y 
; — Henry O'Connor. 

By CHARLES Boxed. $5.00 
CaLDWELL DoBIE 


Representative stories by | THE WHITE MAN’S DILEMMA 


the author of “Less than 


Kin.” $2.30 | By NATHANIEL PEFFER 
A survey of the climax of The Age of Imperialism. $2.50 
THE LAST 6 5 








DEVIL THE GOLDEN COMPLEX 
By Sicne ToksviG_ | By Lee Witson Dopp 
oe a oe A defense of inferiority—“as wise and sound as it is 
$2.00 & lively.”,—Dorothy Canfield. $1.75 


SALAMMBO 
By Gustave FLAUBERT 

With Illustrations by MAHLon BLAINE 
Flaubert’s magnificent story of ancient Carthage has been given 
an adequate setting in this volume—uniform with 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” Boxed. $5.00 


At all booksellers 
Publishers THE JOHN DAY COMPANY New York 
SEs ee RRNNge * 25+ RES ST ET ER CT a EERE 


XXXix 
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Books in the day’s news! 





i i i i i i i i i i i i 


George Washington 


Vol. II—The Rebel and the Patriot 
1762 1777 


By 
RUPERT HUGHES 


| pes the indecisive, young Virginia pa- 
trician, Washington emerges into a man 
of action, one of the builders of America. The 
early, stirring days of the Revolution are set 
forth with unparalleled fairness to all sides; 
the character of the man is developed with a 
completeness in reference to available ma- 
terial that must establish a new point of 
departure for all other biographers. 


The Builders 


of America 


By ELLswortH HUNTINGTON and 
LEON F. WHITNEY 

What is intelligence worth in America today? 

A scientific statement of the causes behind 

the dominance, through sheer numbers, of 

the booboisie. “Frank and honest . . . hits 

every American where he lives.” —Paila. 


Ledger. $3.50 
Religious 
Liberty 


The Great American Illusion 
By AcBert C. DiEFFENBACH 


A challenge flung to intolerance, Fundamen- 
talism and bigotry by aclear-headed modernist 
who sees a state church being imposed on the 
country. $1.50 


$5.00 





A li i i i i i i i i i i i i i 


. By ALFRED 
Navigator ~ Staxrorp 


The Story of Nathaniel Bowditch of Salem 


The American Mercury say Has caught the 
glamour of old Salem and illuminated a bright page 
of American naval history A romantic and stir- 
ring story .. strangely moving.” Jugene 
8) Neill, William McFee and J hn Mac y con ir! 
$2.50 

—\) LD LLL ALLL 





WILLIAM 
MORROW & CO. 


303 Fifth Ave. New York 
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well-known ‘“‘New Governments of Central Europe.” 
It describes in detail the break-up of Russia, and the 
formation of the succession states. Special attention 
is paid to the ebb and flow of parties, and there are 
charts which set forth the facts in a very clear manner 
The work is heavily documented, and there is an 
unusually rich appendix, containing, among other 
things, the constitutions of all the states discussed, 





THE PROHIBITION MANIA. 
By Clarence Darrow and Victor S. Yarros. 
Boni & Liverigh 
$2.50 84 x § 14; 254 pp. New York 
The sub-title of this book is ‘‘A Reply to Professor 
Irving Fisher,’’ and in form it is an elaborate refuta- 
tion of the arguments he advanced in *‘Prohibition At 
Its Worst."’ Most readers of these lines, in all probabil- 
ity, will decide that he is disposed of completely, 
Messrs. Darrow and Yarros do not believe that a 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment is possible. 
**The Anti-Saloon League and similar agencies” they 
say, ‘‘are undoubtedly able by coercion and intimi- 
dation”’ to prevent it. But the choice thus left before 
the government and the people is not between its 
complete enforcement and nuliification, but between 
nullification and the ‘“‘reasonable modification or 
repeal’’ of the Volstead Act. The Volstead Act, as it 


stands, can never be enforced. 





BRITISH WAR FINANCE: 1914-1919. 
By Henry F. Grady. The Columbia University Press 
$4 g x 616; 316 pp. New York 
This is a minute exposition of the British financial 
machinery during the World War. Dr. Grady, who 
was American Trade Commissioner at London during 
part of the period he deals with, thinks that though 
London has at the moment relinquished the financial 
leadership of the world to New York, it will prob 
ably regain it as soon as the labor situation and in- 
dustrial technique of Great Britain are brought back 
to their normal state. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SACCO AND VAN- 
ZETTI 

By Eugene Lyons. The International Publishes 
$1.5 74 X §; 208 pp. New York 


Mr. Lyons has no doubt that Sacco and Vanzetti 
were completely innocent. He sees their execution as 
an attempt to put down a class movement by fone 
majeure, and so describes it, and the antecedent trial and 
hearings. Of particular interest are his chapters on the 
early life of the two men in America—a grim series of 
pictures of the depressing handicaps that lie upoa 
penniless immigrants. 


Continued on page xlii 
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She was a ‘“‘man”’ 


West. 


per, 


among 
the bad men of the wildest 
She knew how to 
pack her guns and her 
liquor like a gentleman— 
to handle her black snake 
and cut plug like a trap- 
take care of herself 
and manage her turbulent 


CALAMITY JANE 
And The Lady Wildcats 
By ate ae AIKMAN 





“boy 














ciency. 
born into the hoop-skirt 
age, was nevertheless the 


with effi- 
Calamity Jane, 


friends”’ 














pioneer of all the flappers, 
and her story will amuse, 
thrill, horrify and delight. 
Illustrated, $3.50 

















By cerns 
LEHMANN 


ee ER 


“An honest ) charming 
performance. The story is 
aveloped in a still, midsum- 
mer-like beauty. A view of 
this generation that is au- 
thentic and full of flavor.” 


—N. Y. Evening Post. 
2.§0 














Stuff and Nonsense 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 
Delightful verse imbued with buffoonery. 

Illustrated, $2.00. 


Jean-Christophe 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
A new edition complete in one volume of 
Romain Rolland’s superb study of the 
life of aman. $5.00. 


Drawings from the Book 
of Job 


By WILLIAM BLAKE 
Limited to 1000 copies. Blake's best 
drawings, reproduced by a _ beautiful 
collotype process. $5.00. 


‘‘And So To Bed”’ 
By J. B. FAGAN 

A comedy in three acts, 
fascinating Mr. Pepys on the stage. 


Three Plays 
By WILLIAM ARCHER 
Martha Washington, Beatriz Juana and 
Lidia are in this volume. Bernard Shaw 
~ written a long foreword. $3.00. 


A Short History of the 


Drama 
By MARTHA F. BELLINGER 
A clear and refreshing treatment of the 
drama in its various stages, since its be- 


putting the 
$2.00 





ginning. $3.50. 

















Uncle 
Joe 


Cannon 
By L. WHITE BUSBEY 


(for twenty years his secretary) 
The Reminiscences of a 
Pioneer American 
“The book is lively and 
buoyant, and makes better 
reading than almost any 
biography since Boswell.” 
—The New York Times. 

Illustrated 
$5.00 














HENRY HOLT & COMPANY --- Publishers - - - New York 
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pa For Christmas- 
SN Che Treasured Gift 


Best for You to Use—and 
Therefore Best for You to Give. 
For pleasure and for helpfulness, too, 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary isideal. 
It is a gift to delight anyone who reads, 
writes or studies, for it is a constant 
source of the information needed most 
frequently. This Christmas give the 
handsome Bible-Paper edition of 


Websters 


the gift that will be welcomed by the 
friend in business or professional work, 
the student in college or high school, 
the mother at home—by all discrimi- 
nating people. It is THE BEST 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY be 
cause it is based upon the ‘‘Supreme 
Authority, ’’ Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. Contains a full 
vocabulary of 106,000 words with 
definitions, etymologies, pronunci- 
ations, and indications of proper use— 
a dictionary of Biography—a Gazet- 
teer —a special section showing, with 
illustrations, the rules of punctua- 
tion, use of capitals, abbreviations, 
etc.—Foreign words and phrases 
— NEW WORDS, and a wealth of 
other useful information. 

1,700 illustrations; 1,256 pages; printed 
on Bible Paper; bound in i Leather with Y 
gold stamping, $7.50; in flexible Fabrikoid, gold 
stamping, $6.00; in Art Canvas, $5.00. At all 
kstores, or write to the publishers. 








G. & C. 






co. 
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MATERIALISM AND EMPIRICO-CRITICISM. 
By V. I. Lenin. The International Publishers 
$4 9 x 6; 342 pp. New York 
This is the first volume in a projected thirty volume 
edition of the complete works of Lenin. It was first 
published in Moscow in 1909 as a Criticism of the 
flourishing revisionist movement among the Marxians 
of the day, and instantly set the Russian revolutionary 
world into a turmoil. The present translation into 
English, the first yet undertaken, is by Dr. David 
Kvitko, who is also the author of the intrcduction. 





BALLYHOO: The 
By Silas Bent. 
$3 8x5} 


Voice of the Press. 
Boni & Liveright 
2; 398 pp. New York 
This treatise on current American journalism is 
good journalism, but not much more. Mr. Bent piles 
up a large mass of immensely amusing facts, but his 
discussion of causes and motives is usually somewhat 
vague. His best chapters deal with the Washington 
correspondents and their imbecilities, the grotesque 
doings of the tabloids, and the influence of press 
agents. At times he is singularly uncritical. He seems 
to believe, for example, that the course of the Boston 
Herald in the Sacco-Vanzetti case was completely 
frank and courageous. He has apparently never heard 
of the efforts of the Baltimore Sun to restore inde- 
pendence to journalism and improve news reporting 


AMERICAN LOANS TO GERMANY. 
By Robert R. nate fer The Macmillan Company 
$3 7% X 5; 378 pp. New York 
This analysis covers only the years from 1924 to 
1926 inclusive, but for that period it is singularly 
comprehensive. Mr. Kuczynski examines the financial 
situation which caused the vast German borrowing in 
this country, and then goes on to discuss the security 
behind the different classes of loans, the purposes to 
which they are being put, and the provisions made for 
their amortization. He offers no advice to investors, 
but confines himself to an exhaustive statement of the 
known facts. The book is one of the publications of 
the Institute of Economics. 


COMPANY UNIONS. 
By Robert W. Dunn. 
50 cents 7%X 4%; 


unions are an invention of American 


The Vanguard Press 

206 pp. New York 
Company 
capitalism. They are only fifteen years old, but they 
have already caused heavy damage to the free workers’ 
unions. In this book Mr. Dunn describes the company 
unions of some of the more important corporations, 
such as the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, the 
Eastman Kodak Company, the General Electric, the 

Continued on page xliv 
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Dodd, Mead Books of Winning Merit 











a a new story, 


Allen 


GRITNY PEOPLE 


By R. Emmet Kennedy 


**Rebellion’’ 


White. 


is at last the God-awful truth about the possessive father. 
Jephtha, that particular old devil has been getting away with this meanness unscathed. 
Mateel Howe Farnham has exposed him for the fraud he is. 
modern, simple enough, but gorgeous in its homely reality. 


The Dodd, Mead PRIZE NOVEL for 1927 


REBELLION 


By Mateel Howe Farnham 





Ever since 


What a story she has told; 
"—William 
$2.00 


$ THE STORY OF A 


COUNTRY TOWN 
By E. W. Howe 





A sensitive and delightful record of the intimate life of the Negroes of 
The characters are living people whom the author 


Gretna, Louisiana. 
has permitted to speak for them 


THE MAD CAREWS 


By Martha Ostenso 


selves. 


An entirely new edition completely reset 
and one of the great landmarks in American 
letters. Illustrated $3.50 


THE BARBURY 
WITCH 


By Anthony Richardson 


$2. 50 








Author of * 


DECORATIVE 
MOTIVES OF 
ORIENTAL ART 


By Katherine M. Ball 





In interpretation of the various motives, 
symbols and legends of the art of the Orient. 
673 illustrations $15.00 


YE GODS AND 
LITTLE FISHES 


By Eugene Slocum 





“Perfectly corking fish book. I swallowed 
it hook, line and sinker. The chapter on 
breeding habits of trout should become a 
classic.""—George A. Dorsey Illustrated 

$2.50 


‘Wild Geese’ 


& 


* and *‘The Dark Dawn.”* 
“In prose that bursts into passages of wild beauty the author dramatizes p A 
each and every member of the Carew Family.’ ? 





‘ 
MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 


By Harold Speakman 


“A powerful novel, written with great 
sensitiveness. The sinister, selfish Mrs. de 
Fevel will haunt the reader long after the 
book has been finished.’"—The Bookman, 
London. $2.50 





—~New York Times. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES 
OF 1927 
Edited by Edward J. O' Brien 


The thirteenth annual issue containing twenty best short stories of 
the year by Ernest Hemingway, Sherwood Anderson, Joseph Herges- 
heimer, DuBose Heyward, Owen Wister, and others. Also the usual 
Year Book Information. $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1926-27 
By Burns Mantle 


Eighth annual issue of this popular Year Book of the Drama with text 
of the ten best plays including Broadway, The Road to Rome, Saturday's 
Children, The Constant Wife, In Abraham's Bosom, The Play's the Thing, 
Daisy Mayme, Chicago, and others. $3.00 


A VAGABOND 
IN FIJI 


$2.50 











A charming travel story of a 2,450 mile journey by canoe and house- 
boat from the headwaters of the Mississippi to New Orleans. Delightful 
vignettes of life on the river and in the towns and cities along its banks. 


Cleverly illustrated. $3.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


449 Fourth Ave., New York 


215 Victoria St., 


By Harry L. Foster 


The fiercely joyous adventures of a travel 
expert who went through Samoa, the 
Tongas and the Fijis in search of cannibals 
Delightfully amusing. Illustrated. $3.00 





Toronto 
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The New School 


for Social Research 


Winter Term: Jan. 2—March 24 





Among other courses: 
H. N. Braritsrorp—Progress and Reaction in 
Post-War Europe 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, 8.20-9.50 P. M. 
(Jan. 3-Feb. 9) 
Dr. ALFRED ApLER—Individual Psychology 
of Vienna 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, 8.20-9.50 P. M. 
(Feb. 14—March 22) 
Epwin B. Hott—Psychology of Human Nature 
Fridays, 8.20-9.50 P. M. 
Josern Jastrow—Mentality, Normal and Ab- 
normal 








Mondays, 8.20 P. M. 


Tue ProBLEM OF FREEDOM IN THE MODERN 
WorLD 
John Dewey, H. M. Kallen, Walter Lippmann, 
John A. Ryan and Others 

Wednesdays, 8.20 P. M. 

Goruam B. Munson—American Literature and 
Human Experience 

Thursdays, 8.20 P. M. 

ALFRED KreymBorG—Modern American Poetry 

Wednesdays, 8.20 P. M. 

Twelve lectures in each course; course tickets, $15 

Write for catalogue 


Tenth Avenue & 23d Street, New York City 























LJ 




















Can You Buy Books 
in Your Townpr 


You can buy automobiles, radios, and 
tickets to the movies, but can you buy 
the books everyone is reading? 

Why not give your town a book serv- 
ice? You will find yourself rewarded with 
absorbing work, rich human contacts, and 
financial profit. 

With a moderate capital you can open 
a bookshop or rental library. Write us 
for free practical suggestions. 


Bookselling Information Service 
Room 776, 18 West 34th St., New York 
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International Harvester, the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the Interborough Rapid 
Transit, the Pullman Company, the Great Northern 
Railroad, the Santa Fé, and the Union Pacific, 





OLD SOX ON TRUMPETING. 
By E. T. Gundlach. The Consolidated Book Publishers 
$2 734 X 4%; 362 pp. Chicago 
The scene here is the Athens of Pericles, but the 
subject is modern advertising, and especially Ameri- 
can advertising. Mr. Gundlach is an advertising man 
of great experience, and the head of one of the large 
American agencies. Under the cover of broad burlesque 
he here gives the whole art and mystery of advertising 
a vigorous raking. Do advertisers make money because 
they advertise? Or do they advertise because they 
have made money? These and other such questions 
are subjected to the test of a pawky and devastating 
humor. 





POLITICAL MYTHS AND ECONOMIC REALITIES, 
By Francis Deisist. The Viking Press 
$4 94 x 6; 446 pp. New York 

A powerful polemic against nationalism, which, 
in M. Delaisi’s view, offers a dangerous impediment 
to the economic laws which actually rule the world. 
The book was completed two years ago, before the 
Locarno Conference, but its argument is still apposite. 





LARS PORSENA, or, The Future of Swearing and Im 
proper Language. 
By Robert Graves. E. P. Dutton & Company 
$1 578 X 414377 Pp. New York 
This instructive little book belongs to the Today 
and Tomorrow Series. Mr. Graves believes that pro- 
fanity is decaying in the English-speaking countries, 
and that, like prayer, it can only be revived by a 
bloody war or by ‘‘widespread revolutionary dis- 
turbances."" He discusses its purposes and technic 
with great learning and no little asthetic passion. 
The book would make a charming present for a some 
what advanced clergyman. 





DECLINING LIBERTY AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By John A. Ryan. The Macmillan Company 
$4 856 x § 34; 350 pp. New York 
This is a collection of Dr. Ryan's occasional papers, 
mainly reprinted from magazines. Perhaps the most 
interesting of them is a somewhat elaborate discussion, 
from the standpoint of a Catholic theologian, of the 
citizen's obligation to submit to Prohibition. Dr. 
Ryan inclines to the belief that obedience to the 
Eighteenth Amendment is binding in conscience, 


Continued on page xlvi 
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The Non-Fiction Find of 1927 


The Story of Law 


By John M. Zane, LL.D., Litt. D, 


The only complete story of the law from its primitive beginnings to 
its modern development. A fascinating narrative that is practically 
the story of civilization. Introduction by James M. Beck, former 
Solicitor-General of the United States. Popularly Illustrated, $5.00 


























on ae a o 
The War Diary For Those The Memoirs 
of a Nurse Who Want of the 


66 Sister” Thrills Marquise de 


By Helen Dore Boylston | WHO KILLED Keroubec 
The woman's side of it at CORALIE ? Piquant and diverting con- 


last! “It speaks witha voice By the Aresbys — gn well, 
er ' : and it must said, enter- 
that will be heard overtwo bp Selene ene of s 


continents.” — Montreal San Francisco's China- tainingly, even when she 
Star. $2.00 town. $2.00 isn’t naughty.”’— Philadel- 


phia Ledger. Illus. $2.50 
A Man’s Book for Men THE TRAMP 
By W. Townend Boys Think It’s Great 


A gripping tale of the Wal H 

By Alexander Johnston _ bt t enley 
The story of the prize ring in —N.Y.Times. $2.00 D. S. M. 

America. “Bob” Davis says: THE GUN- By Alfred F. Loomis 


“All the fights with which I Walt was borna “son of the 
am familiar are reported with SLINGER sea’ and his adventures in 
amazing accuracy and color." By George M. Johnson the Navy make a story of 
Foreword by Gene Tunney. A, niin ie L a thousand thrills. 4-color 


Illustrated. $3.50 kick of a .45. $2.00 2 frontispiece. $2.00 wl 

















Out of Russia in search of El Dorado. What has New York 
in store for this proud, hopeful little group? 


The Royal Cravatts 


By Lillian Rogers 


“Only once in a very long while do we discover a novel which treats 
of life from a new angle — that transfigures it with imagination. Such 
a book is ‘The Royal Cravatts.’”— Boston Transcript. $2.50 
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At All Bookstores 
IvEs WASHBURN, Inc., Publisher, New York 
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Original Leaves from 
RARE OLD BOOKS 


AREMARKARLE new plan that enables book-lovers to 

acq original pages (NOT facsimiles) from authentic 

typographical treasures of the past—books two, three and 
four centuries old 

FOLIOPHILES, Inc., a group of booklovers and typo- 

fevers of authorities, make it possible for collectors and 

of the beautiful to own genuine leaves taken from 

of priceless, rare, old volumes, many of which (espe- 

cially’ the “incunabula"’) are entirely beyond the average 

purse. 


Those who cherish the printed page for its aesthetic, 
literary and historical associations, and all lovers of the 
beautiful will find a singular joy in the possession of these 
rare literary heirlooms. Asa Christmas gift they reflect 
distinction on recipient and giver. 

Following are just a few of the leaves we are now offering, 
attractively mounted, with brief scholarly description accom- 
panying each specimen. Price includes packing and postage. 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, a quaint page, with woodcut Itl- 

ustration. Venice, 15 539. $3.00 
Stpenene Century Seactars, a small double ‘leat printed 

in black and red. Place and date unknown. $1.50 
Historia de Gentibus, a sort of encyclopaedia, with wood- 
cut illustration. Rome, 1555 $2.00 
Workes of Ben Jonson, an earty edition of Jonson's com- 
plete “‘ workes."’ London, 1640 $1.50 
Gerard's Herball, a famous book of household remedies 
with quaint illustrations. London, 1633. $2.00 
Parliamentary Acts of tie Reign of William III. Printed 
in large gothic type. London, 1695.... $1.00 
The collection of six, in an attractive 
box, special .. ve $10 


Catalogue describing over 100 leaves 
FREE upon request 


THE FOLIOPHILES, INC. 


32 West Fifty-Eighth Street New York City 
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“A real Treasure Chest of ‘English Unde- 
filed.’ We commend it unreservedly” 


— Review of Reviews 


MARCH’S 


THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


gives re complete mastery over the 
nglish Language. Finds instantly the 





right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your de- 
sired shade of meaning, and defines 


these words so that you know you are 
using them correctly. A _ thesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic 
information on _ literature, history, 
geography, etc. 1462 pages, 744 x 10”, 
on thin opaque paper. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 


this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. Send in 
the coupon below. Use the book for ten days. Then if you 
do not find it most useful and valuable, you simply need 
return it. 








-— — =< Send on Approval Coupon -————— 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. A M-12P 
1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me (postpaid in U. 8. and Canada) as pan 
Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Theat 


pay the postman $3.00 plus 12¢ postage and if I keep th 
will pay you $2.00 per month for three months. 


If for any reason I do not wish to keep it I will return it tn 
good condition within 10 days and you are to refund my $3.12, 
which includes postage. 


Address . 
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though he argues that it will cease to be so when the 
failure of that amendment is obvious and certain. As 
for the Volstead Act, he is in no doubt. Whole sec. 
tions of it, he says, are “‘neither morally binding nor 
morally valid.’’ He also discusses birth control, the 
war debt question, Fascism, equal suffrage, public 
ownership, divorce, and other such current matters. 





THE WAR ON MODERN SCIENCE. 
By Maynard Shipley. Alfred A. Knopf 
$3 8% x 54; 415 pp. New York 
In this painstaking and heavily documented work 
the author, who is founder and president of the 
Science League of America, describes at length the 
effort of anti-evolutionists and other such ignoramuses 
to put down the teaching of science in the South, in 
the Middle West and in California. It is an appalling 
record, and Mr. Shipley believes that it is by ao 
means closed. His evidence should be interesting to 
those optimists who regard the anti-evolutionists as 
mere clowns, and hold that their campaign against 
sense has been stopped. 





DO AMERICANS REALLY VALUE EDUCATION? 
By Abraham Flexner. The Harvard University Press 
$1 7 X 4345 49 PP- Cambridge 

This is a lecture delivered on the Inglis Foundation. 
Mr. Flexner, who is director of the division of studies 
and medical education of the General Education 
Board, argues eloquently for a better appreciation of 
the social value of the scholar, and in particular fer 
better support of him. In one of the leading American 
universities, he says, there is but one professor in the 
faculty of arts and sciences receiving $10,000 a year. 
The salaries of the other teachers of full professorial 
rank range from $3000 to $8000. Associate professors 
are paid an average of $4000, assistant professors 
$3000, and instructors $2000. 

— 

THE CITY MANAGER. 
By Leonard D. White. — The University of Chicago Press 
$3 84 X 54; 355 pp. Chicago 

There are now 375 cities which have adopted the 
city manager form of government. Dr. White, who is 
professor of political science at the University of 
Chicago, has made a thorough study of six of them— 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Pasadena, Dayton, 
O., :nd Berkeley, Calif.—in an attempt to arrive at 
some general conclusions. He thinks that the city 
manager scheme—or, to be more accurate, the council- 
manager scheme—‘‘is the most perfect expression 
which the American people have yet evolved of the 
need of combining efficient administration with ade 
quate popular control." The city managers them- 

Continued on page xlviii 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 








ue, 


An absorbing novel of 
American life acclaimed 
by critics all over the 


country— ‘An accom- 
lishment for American 
itn Fane Gale. 


THE GRAND- 
MOTHERS 
The Harper Prize Novel 
GLENWAY WESCOTT 








$2.50 


| 











= 





LADY, WHAT 


OF LIFE? 
By LESLEY STORM 
A striking novel of thrce 
sisters by a new writer. 
The latest English suc- 


cess. 
$2.00 


THE SPREADING 
DAWN 


By BASIL KING 


Six stories of the border- 
land between life and 
death. 


$2.00 





HARPER 


Books for Christmas 





Theodore Roosevelt in Action 


THE 
ROUGH RIDERS 


By 
HERMAN HAGEDORN 
The triple-barrelled story 


of a boy, a regiment and 
a nation. 








$2.00 





A novel of the Sea and 
Jungle, of London, of 
Ships and the glamorous 
East—'‘As fine as any- 
thing done within the 
present century.’’°— 
Arnold Bennett. 


GALLIONS 
REACH 
By 
H. M. TOMLINSON 
$2.50 














| 








One of America’s finest 
Stories of Pioneer Life. 


GIANTS IN 
THE EARTH 


By 
O. E. ROLVAAG 


**A new American writer 
who will probably hold 
his place in the first class 

of world writers.”’ 
William Allen White. 
$2.50 

















A fine, new edition of 
the book Chicago want- 
ed to burn. A splendid, 
thoroughly modern his- 
tory of the United States. 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
By DAVID SAVILLE 
MUZZEY 


2 vols. $10.00 





| 








point of view. $2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St. New York 


AVARICE 
HOUSE 


By JULIAN GREEN 


“One of the truly im- 
portant novels of our 
day. This man's name is 
going to go far.’’"—Harry 
Hansen in the World. 


$2.50 
IMPATIENT 
GRISELDA 


By DOROTHY 
SCARBOROUGH 


A daring novel about a 
modern Lilith. $2.00 





CITIES AND 
MEN 
By 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


An appraisal of striking 
literary figures. $2.50 


LITERARY 
BLASPHEMIES 


By ERNEST BOYD 


A series of essays on 
literary gentlemen written 
from an unconventional 





oer, 


A frank appraisal of life 
and sex. ‘She writes 
with courage and clarity 
—Her book is a clear 
statement of the claims 
of instinct.'’—Harry Salp- 
eter in the World. 


THE RIGHT TO 
BE HAPPY 


MRS. BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 


$3.00 


By 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
The most important book 


on International relations 


Ou: since the Armistice. hed List of N EW BO OKs Ks S 
UTLA LAWRY Continued from page xlvi 


“A great book... —_—— 
clear and coura- 























geous thinking. — selves, he finds, have been singularly free from corrup- ( 
Cla SENATOR BORAH tion, and, in fact, have furnished *‘a new and finer | 
Charles Clay ton conception of official duty.” 
Foreword by John Dewey $3.00 WHAT THE EMPLOYER THINKS. 
By J. David Houser. The Harvard University Press 
$2.50 814 x §34; 226 pp. Cambridge 


Mr. Houser traveled all over the country and inter. 
viewed hundreds of employers and employés for the 
China purpose of finding out why they don’t like each other, 

The results of his extensive and highly scientific ob- | 

















servations are these: some employers treat their help . 
vin China —Cloth, $1.00 as human beings, and are respected by them; others 
— asclaimed in more than treat them autocratically, and arouse only their } 
sixty leading book reviews for its hatred; a third class of employers are somewhere be- 
bright, clear picture of the pres- tween these two—and Mr. Houser is not quite sure 
ent China situation. what the effect of their attitude to their help is. He 
thinks that there is “‘a need for understanding on the 
a? BoceeToene part of the executive’ if industry is to run smoothly, 
and also a ‘‘philosophy of ethical obligations. 
Willett, Clark & Colby THE FINE ARTS 
440 ra Dearborn St., Chicago a ; 
MODERN RUSSIAN COMPOSERS, 








By Leonid a The International Publishers 


WHERE WAS JEsUS | °° 
M. Sabaneyeff is a composer himself, and is inti- | 

hetween the ages of % oO mately acquainted with practically all of the living } 
composers he discusses. Of special interest and value 

are his chapters upon Scriabin (he spells it Skryabin) 

What was ko doi and Stravinsky. There are others on Prokofieff, Rye- 
ng bikoff, Myaskovski, Feinberg, Gnyesin, Metner, 

Grvechaninoff, the two Kreins, Stanchinski, Akim- . 


> 
came yenko, Roslavyets, and Yavorski. At the end M. § 
Sabaneyeff discusses the Moscow group of conservative 


composers, the new group of youngsters born since 
and the exiles in Paris and New York. 








1900, 

THE ART OF JAPAN. ) 
By Louis V. Ledoux. The Japan Society , 
$3 9h x 6%; 85 PP- New York | 











In this very brief sketch Mr. Ledoux first argues 
against the prevalent notion that the art of Japan 1s 
entirely derivative, and then discusses the painting, 
sculpture, literature, metal work and ceramics of the 
country. A short but useful bibliography is appended. 











A Me ee OOK TREES AT NIGHT. 
b By Art Young. Boni & Liveright 
Y $3 10 x 6%; 39 pp. New York 
Thirty-nine charming drawings of trees. In the 
Author of “The Great best of them there is a fine poetic quality; in even the 
ny ary mmr “The Guent Work” least there is excellent drawing. They are repeal 
PIONEER PRESS in the main, from the Saturday Evening Pott, Life and — 
Hollywood, California Collier's. 
.43, at all Bookstoreg.., Continued on page l 
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q 
The BULLFIGHTERS 
By HENRY DE MONTHERLANT 
A brilliantly original novel 


$2.50. A picture in magnificent colours 
To the author, 
“‘you are the 


of the Soul of Spain. 
Romain Rolland wrote, 





a 
OUR MR. DORMER 
By R. H. MOTTRAM 
Author of ‘‘The Spanish Farm Trilogy’ 


$2.50. A century of changing England 
mirrored in the lives of Englishmen. 
Mr. Mottram is the direct successor to 


greatest force in French letters today."” 4 Galsworthy, Wells, and Bennett. 





The 
IMAGE IN 
THE PATH 


By 
GRENVILLE 
VERNON 


$2.50. Americans, not 
innocent, abroad. The 
story of a man’s love 
for two women, a 
mother and her daugh- 
ter. Unusual and pow- 


erful. 





The HOUSE of 


DISAPPEARANCE 
By 
J. JEFFERSON FARJEON 
Author of *‘No. 17,"" ete. 

$2.0c. Farjeon’s best book 
to date. A whirl of in- 
trigue and mystery illu- 
mined by this author's 
never failing humour. 


One of the great true 
stories of modern times. 





CU 





PRINCE FELIX 
YOUSSOUPOFF 


The life and death of the 
amazing Russian “saint” told 
by the man who killed him. 





ILLUSTRATED, $5.00 


The 
CATHOLIC SPIRIT IN 
AMERICA 
By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
Associate Editor of ‘‘The 
Commonweal”’ 
$3.00. A Catholic, who is 
a patriot and an ex-officer 
of the A. E. F., shoots 
straight from the shoulder. 


The 
DEMON 
CARAVAN 


By 
GEORGES 
SURDEZ 


$2.00. A tale of North 
Africa by one of **Ad- 
venture’ Magazine's 
cleverest writers. A 
brilliantly rapid and 
thrilling narrative of 
love and war. 





MYSTERIES of 
the MISSING 


By EDWARD H. SMITH 


Author of *‘ Famous Prison MySteries"’ 
Illustrated. $3.50. The tacts about 
famous disappearances: Charley 
Ross, Ambrose Bierce, Doctor An- 
drée, etc.—by the best-equipped 
writer in this field in America. A 
beautifully produced volume— 
with rare illustrations—for all 
lovers of mystery. 





LINCOLN MacVEAGH 
THE DIAL PRESS ~ 


NEW YORK 
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WwW our business is almost 
exclusively with regular 
publishing houses, we also 


manufacture books for the oc- 
casional publisher or author. 


In addition to the most care- 
ful workmanship throughout, 
the author-publisher receives, 
as a part of our service, the ben- 
efit of our extensive experience 
in planning and design- 
ing his book. 


The 
VAIL-BALLOU PRESS 


Main Office and Factory: Binghamton, N.Y. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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CHINESE ART. 
By R. L. Hobson. The Macmillan Company 
$12.50 113% X 9; 15 pp. +100 plates New York 
The 100 colored plates in this stately quarto are in 
full color, and show superb printing. Sixty-two of 
them depict ceramic objects; the rest, jades, bronzes, 
paintings, furniture, carpets and wood carvings. No 
ivories are shown. The brief legends are in English, 
French and German, and there is an admirable intro- 
duction by the editor, who is keeper of ceramics and 
ethnology at the British Museum. In it he calls 
attention to something only too often forgotten: the 
influence exerted upon Chinese art by foreign example, 


THE REMBRANDT DRAWINGS AND ETCH. 
INGS. 
By John C. Van Dyke. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$12 1278 X 934; 147 pp. New York 
This is a very minute study of all the drawings and 
etchings attributed to Rembrandt, and an attempt, 
based on the latest findings, to differentiate between 
those made by Rembrandt himself and those made by 
his pupils and followers. There are numerous repro 
ductions. Mr. Van Dyke is professor of the history of 
art and of architecture at Rutgers. 


THE SCHUMANNS AND JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
By Eugenie Schumann. Lincoln MacV eagh 
$4 854 x § 34; 219 pp. New York 


The author began this work in 1920, when she was 
69 years old: the period it deals with seems almost as 
remote today as that of Beethoven. What gives the 
book its value is her intimate and charming picture 
of the life of her mother, one of the most sincere and 
lovable artists who ever lived. Her father, who died 
when she was five years old, is necessarily somewhat 
shadowy. But her brothers and sisters, whose ends 
were mainly tragic, come out of it brilliantly, and so 
does Brahms. It is apparently her belief that Brahms 
was in love with her beautiful sister Julie, who married 
another in 1868 and was dead in three years. 


LITERATURE 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF EDWARD MOORE. 
By John Homer Caskey. The Yale University Press 
$2 9 X § 34; 202 pp. New Haven 

Moore was a mediocre English essayist, dramatist 
and poet, who was born in 1712 and died in 1757 
This is the first comprehensive study of him in English, 
and was presented as a doctoral thesis at Yale. 


Continued in back advertising section, 
page xcvi 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


nowledge 


enormous 


makes a god of me” sur 


In the accelerated tempo of modern life 
intelligent men and women hunger and 
thirst after knowledge. They seek, and 
must have, the answers to the myriad 
of questions that tease their minds. 
What should they know of Science? 


What is important in History? Who 
are the great figures of Literature and 
How have the philosophers 
changed religious thought? Now comes 
a brilliant survey of Man’s knowledge 
—told in one vivid volume. 


Art? 


ERE is the magnificent ro- 

mance of everything hu- 
man beings havelearned since 
the first man walked upon the 
earth. All the outlines in one— 
woven together into one in- 
spiring, instructive, delighting 
narrative. Eminent authorities 
in every field of human knowl- 
edge voice their enthusiasm: 


Dudley Field Malone, Lawyer— 


“*The Outline of Man’s Knowledge’ 
by Clement Wood is the most thrill- 
ing book I have read in ten years. 

he work is overwhelming in its 
range and detail, and the stirring 
mind and eloquent speech of Clement 

lood grips you with an almost 
weird fascination.” 


Harry Elmer Barnes, Historian— 
“Mr. Wood has achieved a high de- 


gree of success in condensation anc 
selection. He has covered a vast field 
with sagacity and insight. His book 


should be a notable aid to the hu- 
manizing of knowledge.” 


Henry Fairfield Osborn, Scientist— 


“The scientific and prehistoric por- 
tions are both accurate and interest- 
ing, expressed in an exceptionally 
clear style. 


William McFee, Novelist— 

“The plan of the book is splendid. 
I have read it from cover to cover 
and the recapitulations of general 
knowledge make a strong appeal to 
me I wish I had time to go over it 
often.” 


Gamaliel Dradford, Biographer— 
“Vivid and effective, and everywhere 
thick-sown with flashes of genius in 
expression and interpretation. The 
various developments in the long 
history of human evolution are con- 
nected with thoughtful and philos- 
ophical intelligence.” 


Edwin Markham, Poet— 


“To know where they belong in the 
scheme of things is the outstanding 
desire of the thinking men an 


women of our time. Now comes 
“The Outline of Man's Knowledge,” 
a work that is a daring and brilliant 
panorama of the march of man.” 


Fremont Older, Editor— 

“It is a swiftly moving book, packed 
with information. It is_ brilliantly 
written, and without a dull page. An 
education in itself.” 

James Harvey Robinson, Historian 


“Clement Wood has selected the 
really important points and managed 
to leave out a great deal of merely 
traditional information. Very in- 
teresting and enlightening.” 


The Outline of Man’s Knowl- 
edge is the epic story of man- 
kind told, in all its amazing 
wonder, in one splendidly 
complete volume of only 700 
pages—a thrilling narrative 
that excites the mind, exalts 
the heart, inspires the imagin- 
ation and holds the attention 
spellbound. Get a copy today. 


Third Printing~*5 at all Booksellers 














. | oF MAN’SKNOWLEDGE 


History — Science — Literature — Religion — Art — Philosophy 
By CLEMENT WOOD 


LEWIS COPELAND CO., Inc., Publishers + + + 119 West 57th Street, New York 
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Lewis Browne’s New Book 


THAT MAN HEINE 


By the author of 


This Believing World 
With the Collaboration 
of Elsa Weihl 

“An acutely penetrative biography of one of 
the most difficult, fascinating personalities in 
literature . . . Recreated Heine and his day 
with understanding and sympathy. The work 
is assuredly one of the significant biographies 
of this day of so many biographies.” — 


Philadelphia Ledger. $3.00 


KING 
EDWARD VII 


A Biography by 
Sir Sidney Lee 


Volume II of an admirable story 
of King Edward's life, covering 
his reign from 1901 to 1910. 


Vol. II $8.50; the set $16.50 








That Man Heine 


MEN OF 
DESTINY 


By Walter Lippmann 
Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 
“Demands to be read by all think- 
ing Americans. It has the fine 
quality of stimulation.” — New 


York Post. $2.50 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 
A PILGRIMAGE TO 
PALESTINE 


The Christmas gift for every Bible lover— 
the glowing record of a trip to the Holy 
Land by one of America’s great spiritual 
leaders. It is a different kind of travel book 
—a pageant of Biblical history against the 
background of Palestine today. 


With frontispiece $2.00 


THE MAN-EATERS 
OF TSAVO 


By Lt. Col. J. H. Patterson 





CHRIS- 
TIANITY 


A new, illustrated edition of the story of man- By 
eating lions in an African community. $3.50 Charles 
Guignebert 


THE AUTHENTIC LIFE 
OF BILLY THE KID 


By Pat F. Garrett 


With Introduction by 
Maurice G. Fulton 


A history of Chris- 
tianity, in its main out- 
lines, which deals with 
facts, their signifi- 


A colorful life of a 
notorious Western bad- 
man by the sheriff who 
killed him. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


cance, consequences 


and connections. 


$3.75 
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NEW FICTION 





The Wayward 
Man 
By St. John Ervine 


gh 


3 





A robust tale of Belfast 
and the sea, by the author 
of The Foolish Lovers and 
Changing Winds. $2.50 


Silent Storms 
By Ernest Poole 
“Ernest Poole has written 
another good book. It is 
first of all a good story. 
Splendidly individualized 
characterizations.” — New 


York Times. $2.50 


The Novels of 
Winston Churchill 
A definitive edition of Mr. 
Churchill's ten great stories, 
printed from new plates in a 
special binding. See the set at 
your dealers. 


Each $2.50; Set $25.00 





For Boys & GIRLS 





The Golden Bird 
By Katherine Gibson 


Legends from many lands, 
beautifully illustrated. $2.50 


The Adventures 
of Pinocchio 


By C. Collodi 


Hundreds of amusing pictures 
by Mussino. A perfect Christ 
mas gift for children. $5.00 


NEW YORK 
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SUPERB ART 
BOOKS 
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By — ni and 
Royal Cortissoz 


One of the sumptuous gift 
at of the season. The 
classic account of Isham, long 
out of print, is brought down 
to date by Mr. Cortissoz, and 
twenty-four new, full-page 
plates have been added to the 
numerous illustrations. This 
is now a complete critique of 
American painting in a form 
consonant with its subject. 

$12.50 


Chinese Art 


Introduction by 
R. L. Hobson 


To art lovers this magnificent 
collection of 100 color plates 
brings the wealth of form and 
color found in Chinese art. 
_~ work of the foremost 

Chinese artists and craftsmen 
is shown and a complete de- 
scription faces each plate. The 
book is beautifully made and 
will delight the connoisseur. 





THE RISE 
OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. Beard 
and Mary R. Beard 


Fourth Large Printing 


More than a hundred critics have called 
this the ideal story of America for the 
layman. Handsomely bound in two 
volumes, illustrated, with decorative 
end papers and tinted tops, boxed. 
$12.50 


The NEW Pictorial 
OUTLINE of HISTORY 


By H. G. Wells 





Old Houses 
of New 
England 


By Knowlton Mixer 


The first book to present a 
full, illustrated account of typi- 
cal houses of old New Eng- 
land. $5.00 


Roads to the 
Revolution 


By Sara Comstock 


Journeys over the roads of 
the Revolution, with their 
historic old buildings and 
landmarks. 


Illustrated $5.00 


MERGER GEK MACMILLAN HOLIDAY BOOKS ROARS 


[= 


Illustrated—In One Volume 


Seven hundred unusual illustrations, a thoroughly 
revised text, much new material and a new format 
and binding make this a completely new OUT- 
LINE of HISTORY. If you have long wanted 
this book or are looking for the one gift-book for 





$12.00 | everybody, see this at your dealer's. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


COLLECTED POETRY 


The first complete, uniform edition of the work of 
one of America’s great poets, in five volumes. 
Leather $15.00; Cloth $10.50 
TRISTRAM, the best selling book of poetry in 
America, now in the 50th thousand. 
Gift Edition, boxed $3.00; Cloth $1.50 


John Masefield 
TRISTAN and ISOLT 


A new, dramatic version of the famous story of Tristan 
and Isolt, beautifully presented. Autographed 
Edition $10.00; Regular Edition $2.00 





Collected Works 


Four volumes of plays and poetry 
in a handsome edition. 
Each $3. 00 


Philip the King 


A limited edition, autographed. II- 
lustrated by Laurence Irving. 
$12.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY —. NEW YORK 
a hb eh eb eb eb bb cb el ab eh ed 





$7.50 


From Grieg 
to Brahms 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 


A famous study of modern 
composers, with new mate- 
rial. Illustrated $2.25 


creatures 


A new collection of poetry by 
Padraic Colum, illustrated by 
Boris Artzybasheff. Auto- 
graphed Edition $5.00; 
Regular Edition $2.50 
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New Novel by William Stearns Davis 
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GILMAN of REDFORD 
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FAMOUS HISTORICAL 
ROMANCES by Mr. Davis 








A VICTOR OF SALAMIS 


Greece during Xerxes’ inva- 
sion. $2.00 


A FRIEND OF CAESAR 


The fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic. $2.50 


THE BEAUTY OF THE PURPLE 
Thelater Roman empire. $2.50 
GOD WILLS IT 

Atale of the first Crusade. $1.50 


THE FRIAR OF WITTENBURG 


The Protestant Reformation 
and Medieval Europe. $2.50 


THE WHITE QUEEN 

A colorful life of Louis IX of 
France. $2.00 
BELSHAZZAR 


Babylon and Persia struggling 
for world domination. $2.00 








} 


GILMAN .f REDFORD, 
like all of William Stear.1s Davis’ novels, 
blends the story teller’s art with histori- 
cal facts into a work that is at once a 
gallant, spirited tale and a faithful picture 
of the social life, customs, language, poli- 
tics and great events of colonial days. 
The rich, warm, vibrant life of young 
America glows through the pages of this 
romance of the Revolution. 


The scene is laid around Harvard College 
and Bostonin 1770-1775—a period filled 
with action and crises in the drama of 
revolt. 


William Stearns Davis has once more 
made the past authentic and alive and 
added a distinguished book to American 
historical fiction. $2.50 
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The Atlantic Monthly $10,000 Prize Novel 


JA LNA 


By 
MAZO DIE LA IROCHIE 





“An achievement.”’—New 
York Times Book Review. 


“Remarkable literary achieve- 
ment.”’—Boston Transcript. 


“An exceedingly good book.” 
—New York World. 


“A memorable piece of work.” 
Chicago Tribune. 


“It deserves recognition.” — 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“Exceptionally fine novel.”— 
New York Evening Post. 


“A novel that commands ad- 
miration.’”’—New York Sun. 
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Order Your Copy From Your Bookseller Today! 
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Leading Literary Reviews 
Join the Chorus of Praise 





75th Thousand! $2.00 
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“Recommended without res- 
ervation.”—Boston Herald. 


“Robust and brawny fiction. 
Energetic. Alive.”—Time. 


“Charactersdangerously real.” 


—NewYork Herald Tribune. 


“It is a rich book.”—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


“Interesting, unhackneyed 
setting.” —Los AngelesTimes. 


“Vividness which is remark- 


able.” —ChicagoDailyNews 


“Tremendously colorful.”— 
Providence Journal. 
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The New Novel by the author of “The Broad Highway” 


THE QUEST OF YOUTH 


By 
JEFFERY FARNOL 


The master of romantic fiction here tells the story 
of Sir Marmaduke Vane-Temperley, a weary man of 
the world, who goes forth in search of his vanished 
youth and meets with many adventures. It is a tale 
of the Regency period in Farnol’s inimitable manner, 
with stirring action and unique characters. $2.50 
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~ #THE ESTATE OF AN AMERI-| 
YEARS FROM [4 GEORGE WASHINGTON, [4 CAN SAGA 
BLOOMSBURY DECEASED By Carl Christian 











SAN SA 


By George Arliss 

A world famous 
character actor 
writes his reminis- 
cences in charming 
style. With 18 illus- 
trations. $4.00 


By Eugene E. Prussing 
The author has unearthed a veritable 
treasure house of information from 
Washington’s will, which has never 
hitherto been available to the public. 
With 24illustrationsand 4 maps. $6.00 
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New Books for Boys and Girls 


— THE HERON. By Thorn- 

on W. Burgess. The final volume in 
ie delightful Smiling Pool Series. 8 il- 
lustrations in color. $1.75 


THE MAGIC TOOTH, and Other Ta‘*s 
from the Amazon. By Elsie 

Eells. Folklore of the South American 
Indians. 11 illustrations. $2.00 


THE REAL REWARD. By Christine 
Whiting Parmenter. A charming story 
of New Hampshire farm life, for girls. 
6 illustrations. $2.00 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. By 
Eulalie Osgood Grover. 88 stories skill- 
fully adapted. An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication. 19 illustrations. $2.50 


CHILDREN OF ANCIENT GAUL. B 
L. Lamprey. A vivid picture of the life 
of ancient Gaul. 21 illustrations. $1.75 












One of the most 
important autobio- 
graphies in years. An 
Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publication, 
$2.50 
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New Books for Boys and Girls 


THE TRADE WIND. By Cornelia 
Meigs. $2000 Beacon Hill” Bookshelf 
Prize Story. 8 illustrations in color. $2.00 
Three other volumes in this series: 

EIGHT COUSINS. Leuisa M. Alcott. 
6 illustrations in color. $2.00 
ROSE IN BLOOM. By Louisa M. Al- 
eott. 6 illustrations in color. $2.00 
WHAT KATY DID AT SCHOOL. By 
Susan Coolidge. 6 illustrations in color. 

$2.00 
HEROES OF MODERN ADVENTURE. 
By T. C. Bridges and H. H. Tiltman. 
Thrilling tales of Amundsen, Grenfell, 
Lindbergh, etc. 32 illustrations. $2.00 
HIDDEN ISLAND. By Anworth Ruth- 
erford. A thrilling adventure story for 
boys. 6 illustrations. $2.00 
JOLLY GOOD TIMES. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. A charmingly illustrated 
edition of a classic. 9 illustrations. $2.00 
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The Big Biography of the Autumn! 


BISMARCK 


THE STORY OF A FIGHTER 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


The author of “Napoleon” has taken a tremendous 
figure of the nineteenth century and made his biogra- 
phy as interesting and readable as a novel. “Bismarck” 
has been translated from the German by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. 661 pages. With 16 illustrations. $5.00 
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By Lucy Furman 
Anewnovelbythe 
authorof“TheQuare 
Women.” An At 
lantic Monthly Press 
Publication. Second 
printing. $2.00 


By Dr. A. S. W. ROSENBACH 
A world figure among buyers and 
lovers of rare books tells, with fresh- 
ness and spontaneity, a wealth of an- 
ecdote upon all phases of his hobby. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Publica- 
4 tion. With 79 illustrations. $5.00 
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with its scenes laid 
in the upland pas- 
tures and along the 
rough coast of 
Maine. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Pub- 
lication. $2.00 
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Recent Non-Fiction Books 
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Recent Popular Novels 























THE GATEWAY TO AMERICAN 
HISTORY. By Randolph G. Adams. 
Using 76rare illustrations fromold books 
as a basis, Mr. Adams gives us a unique 
gateway to our history. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication. $3.00 


THEATRE: Essays on the Arts of the 
Theatre. Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs. 
Essays by experts on the various phases 
of the theatre. 40 illustrations. $4.50 


STATESMAN AND FRIEND: Corres- 
pondence of John Adams with Benja- 
A 4-— an ae om 

an troduction, orth- 
ington Chauncey Ford. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication. $3.00 


THE KINGDOM OF BOOKS. By 
William Dana Orcutt. A companion 
to the author’s “In Quest of the Perfect 
Book.” With 100 illustrations. $5.00 
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‘THE SOWER OF THE WIND. By 
Richard 


Dehan. A haunting romance 
of the Antipodes by the author of “One 
Braver Thing.” Second printing. $2.50 


MISS BROWN OF X.Y.0. By E. 


Phillips Oppenheim. Another brillianr 
tale of intrigues. Second printing. $2.00 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS. By Dale 
Cellins. An amazing story of the tropic 
seas by the talented author of “Or- 
deal.” Second printing. $2.00 


THE EXILE. By Mary Johnson. A ro- 
mance of Eldorado Island by America’s 
leading historical novelist. $2.50 


ALAS, POOR YORICK! By Alfred H. 
Bill. Episodes based on the wit and 
enius of Laurence Sterne, “Parson 
orick.” An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication. $2.50 
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UPTON SINCLAIR 


“in his. conflicts never fails to be on the side 
of justice, liberty, and—paradoxically—even 
peace.” 


MONEY WRITES! 


discusses the social and commercial influences 
which hold sway over present day authors. 
With a mass of knowledge of literary markets, 
of the details and transactions between editors, 
publishers and authors, Sinclair does not hesi- 
® tate to use his information to prove his conten- 
tion. A book that is sure to create much 
controversy. $2.50 

OIL! Upton Sinclair’s latest novel, is now in 
its eighth large printing and is a countrywide 
best tM, 2.50 








The Journal of 
William Maclay 


With an Introduction by 
CHARLES A. BEARD 
“An irreverent contemporary 

on the fathers of the Republi 
His Journal is salty and acidu- 
lous."—N. Y. Times. $4.00 


Love in Chartres 
by NATHAN ASCH 


“Mr. Asch remains one of the 
most remarkable of the world's 
young writers.""— Ford Madox 
Ford. $2.50 


Wanderings in Arabia 
by CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 
An authorized abridgement of 


Travels in Arabia Deserta, in one 
ume, boxed, and for the first 

















JIM TULLY 


“has got the rawness of life as few American 
writers have been able to get it, and with it a 
share of poetry and of very shrewd penetration 
. . +. a view of mortals and of their sawdust 
hearts that will not soon vanish from the 
memory.’ —George Jean Nathan. 


CIRCUS PARADE 


“has no equal in the season’s offerings.’”’— 


Wm. Allen White. Illustrated, $2.50 


time at popular price. $4.00 


Madrigal and 
Minstrelsy 
by JULIET RAPHAEL 


For some of the most famous 
poems of literature, the author 
has supplied musical composi- 
tions, and the artist illustra 
t so that the combination of 
the verse, music and picture 
make a book of great interest to 
any lover of the three arts 

$3.50 


Gay Matter 



















FORD MADOX FORD 


knows his New York as well as he knows Paris. But 
though he new loves America and the Americans, he has 
not forgotten how once he feared them. It was his fear 
which made him so keen in noting their differences from 
other lands and peoples, and his love which makes him 
sympathize with these differences. He writes as a citizen 
of the world, and the result is a very wise, vivid and 


amusing picture of the daily round of American life. $2.50 
NEW YORK is nor AMERICA 
$2.50 


by ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN 


“I consider Arthur Lippmann 

f our best writers of humor- 

oO verse.”"’"—Norman Anthony 
editor of Judge. $2.00 


Marx and Lenin 
by MAX EASTMAN 





“I read this book right 
through, thought it a much 
ceded and most competently 
execute } il tion to the lit 
erature of socialism.’’— George 


Bernard Shaw. 























Albert & Charles Boni 






66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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THORNTON WILDER 


the high acclaim he received in England and 
America upon the publication two years ago.of 


his first novel, THE CABALA. 


“Mr. Wilder’s style bears compgyison with 
Pater, Saltus and Cabell.” —New York Times. 
“As good as all but the best of Anatole 
France or George Moore.” —The Observer 
(England). 
Illustrated. $2.50 
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“Incomparably the greatest love-story in the 
world. Beside their tempestuous passton and their 
suffering, even the love of Romeo and Juliet shrinks 
to the proportions of a summer idyl, and Trojan 
Helen becomes merely the symbol of unattainable 
perfection, a disembodied ideal.” —Lewis Galantiere. 


TRISTAN @ ISEULT 
By JOSEPH BEDIER 
Translated by HitatreE BELLoc 
Illustrated. $2.00 











Albert & Charles Boni 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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COW COUNTRY 


Times. 


THROUGH THE 
WHEAT 
by Thomas Boyd 


With illustrations by Capt. John W- 
Thomason, Jr. 

The desirability of a handsome, illus- 
trated edition of this classic story of an 
American soldier in the World War has 
long been apparent; thanks to Captuin 
Thomason’s talent the ideal edition has 
now been achieved. The many illustra- 
tions are no less remarkable than the 
narrative itself. $3.00 


FIX BAYONETS! 
by Capt. John W. 


omason, Jr. 


A popular edition of another great war 
book. Profusely illustrated by the author, 
$2.00 


DEMOCRATIC DISTINCTION 
IN AMERICA 
by W. C. Brownell 


A new volume of political, social, and aesthetic 

criticism by the author of ““The Genius of Style’’. 
$2.50 

LEAVES AND FRUIT 

by Sir Edmund Gosse 


Critical essays by an author of international fame. 
$3.00 


THE REALM OF 
ESSENCE 
by George Santayana 


A distinguished philosopher presents here the 
second volume in a new system of philosophy. $3.50 
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From “Through 
the Wheat” 


by Will James 


“When the ordinary Western ‘romances’ are long forgotten, 
James's homely prose and his vivid, accurate drawings will 
remain to stamp him . . . as one of the little group of blown-in- 
the-glass interpreters of the, West”.—Stanley Walker in the N. Y. 
Illustrated by the author. $3.50 
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STRANGE PORTS 


by Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., 
Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, Richard 
Derby and Kermit Roosevelt. 

The product of a family group—all of 
them great travellers and hunters and all 
gifted in setting down their experiences. 
A keenly interesting travel book. With 
illustrations from photographs. $3.50 





JACQUES COEUR 
by Albert Boardman Kerr 


The epic story of a great mediaeval 
merchant prince now completely told for 
the first time. “A tremendous tale this. . . 
one must. read it to properly appreciate 
the debt that those who enjoy history owe 
to Mr. Kerr.""—Charles J. Finger in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Illustrated $3.50 


THE REMBRANDT 
DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS 


With Crilical Reassignments to Pupils and Followers. 
by John C. Van Dyke 


Limited to 1200 copies. The second and concluding 
volume on Rembrandt: with 193 illustrations. 

Professor Van Dyke's volumes on Rembrandt have 
been freely criticized but they have made a profound 
impression on the art world and are accepted by 
the disinterested as serious and scholarly studies of a 
long recognized problem. $12.00 


REMBRANDT AND 
HIS SCHOOL 


A Critical Study of the Master and His Pupils 
with a New Assignment of Their Pictures. 


by John C. Van Dyke 


This first volume has 186 illustrations. $12.00 
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THE NEW REFORMATION: From Physical to Spiritual Realities 
By Michael Pupin 
The general purpose of this new book by the author of “From Immigrant to Inventor” is to 




















show how completely science has changed our comprehension of the universe, to the degree that 
[ the old religious formulas can no longer satisfy us. $2.50 
; 

| HEREDITY AND HUMAN AFFAIRS By Edward M. East 
' The facts of heredity along with what may be scientifically inferred make up this new book by 
\ the author of “Mankind at the Crossroads.” Full of surprises in real information, entertaining 
i and authoritative, here is a primer in genetics for the new era of scientific humanism. $3.50 
| 

is : 

\ THE ROMANTICK LADY REMINISCENCES OF AD.- 
it The Story of an Imagination VENTURE AND SERVICE 

By Vivian Burnett By Major-General A. W. Greely 






A biography of Frances Hodgson Burnett “A record of sixty-five years that isas 
entertaining a piece of non-fiction as 
one can find upon the bookshelves.” 


—Louisville Courier-Journal. $3.50 


THE BRIGHT DOOM 
By John Hall Wheelock 


A new and noteworthy volume of 
poetry. “*There isa lifting passion 
in all his poetry. It is full of in- 
tensity . . . with never a pa- 
thetic or maudlin touch. It is 
spiritual poetry in the nicest sense 
of the word.” —Saturday Review of 
$2.00 








restraint and deep understanding 
of the nature and life of his mother, 
has written a book which grips one 
from the first page to the last one. 
He has enriched it with anecdotes, 
reminiscent of famous characters 
{ associated with his mother, and a 
repressed but effective sentimental 
{ 












by her son 
“Mr. Burnett, with a marvellous 






coloring.” — The Washington Post. 






Illustrated. $3.50 From “The Romantick Lady” Literature. 









WASHINGTON SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF By Lucretia Perry Osborn 


} 
| 
In Mrs. Osborn’s book the reader may glimpse the real Father of his Country and form his own 


——- ——- 






judgments based upon the facts. Washington here speaks for himself through a collection of 
actual letters and documents so arranged and connected as to give us a complete life story in his 
own words, one breathing his own hopes, aspirations, and perplexities. 50 


TURNPIKES AND DIRT ROADS By Leighton Parks, D.D. | ) 










“A delightful picture of a boyhood spent in the Cumberland Valley. Half the book gives a boy’s 
recollections of life in the old South; the second tells of life behind the battle lines during the 
Civil War.” —The Christian Century. $3.00 


JOHN SARGENT By the Hon. Evan Charteris, K. C. 












This biography has been aptly described by one of its reviewers as “neither beneath the dignit 
i of its subject nor over the heads of lay readers ’—which serves to explain in brief why the book is 
3 accorded such marked distinction among contemporary biographies. This is the authorized and 
it definitive Life of Sargent. 






Profusely illustrated with half-tone reproductions of paintings and with reproductions of drawings. $6.00 


THE WORLD CRISIS: 1916-1918 FIELD-MARSHAL SIR HENRY 
By The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill WILSON : His Life and Diaries 


British Chaneellor of the Exchequer By Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, K. C. B. 


“He has told the story of the most tragic drama in the his- The outspoken diaries of one of the great military res of 
tory of mankind as no other living man could have told the World War. “To him more than any other single man 









~~ ree 





it."—The Spectator. it was due that the British Expeditionary Force was 
With over thirty maps, many in colors. Twovolumes. Second _ totakeits place in 1914." —General Sir Frederick Maurice in 
Printing $10.00 the New York Herald Tribune. Twovolumes, bored. $10.00 
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LET’S GO! 
Louis Felix Ranlett 


“One of the most satisfying, 
one of the most faithfully 
human war books we have 
read..""—Boston Herald. “A 
straightforward, unembel- 
lished story . . . one of the 
best bits of battle description 
written by any American. '— 


The Indapendent. Illus. $2.50 
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THE LETTERS 
OF VINCENT 
VAN GOGH 


This series of 458 letters, illus- 
trated with reproductions of 
no less than 146 hitherto un- 
publisleed drawings, is,one of 
tHe most remggkable and re- 
vealing documents in the his- 
tory of modern art. Limited 
Edition, 2 vols. $15.00 
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COVERING 


WASHINGTON 
J. F. Essary 
Behind the 
scenes of of- 
ficial Wash- 
Nwington with 
y the corre- 
spongent of 
the _, i- 
more Sun, 
who reMtes a 
host of choice 
Illus. $3.00 
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new anecdotes. 
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IN PRAISE OF 
FRANCE 
Stephen Gwynn 


A book of good food, good 
wine, pleasant scenes and 
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eople. Here is the real 
2 a for the sophisticated 
Mi) reader. Illustrated. $3.50 

















Some People 
Harold Nicolson 


**Very swagger... The most 
amusing book since ‘South 
Wind.’ ’’—The Dial. 


‘An accomplished bit of 
swank.’’—New York Her- 
ald Pribune. 


**Above all, this is an intel- 
ligent book.’’—The Nation. 


‘Written with rare charm 
...a series of portraits in- 
formed by such wit, iron- 
ical good humor, keen ob- 
servation, and knowledge 
of the world that they are 
a rare delight.’”’” — New 
Yorker. 


**Mr. Nicolson hasinvented 
a new autobiographical 
method, almost as original 
and in its way quite as 
amusing as the biograph- 
ical method invented by 
Mr. Lytton Strachey.’ — 
New Statesman. $2.50 







THE ART OF 
THEATRE-GOING 


John Drinkwater 






The author of “Abraham 
Lincoln" discusses playgoers, 
analyzes the emotions of the 
theatre, considers the Motion 
Picture, adds a chapter on the 
Repertory Movement, and il- 
lustrates the whole from his 
wide experience. $3.00 





















MINSTRELSY 
OF MAINE 


Fannie H. Eckstorm 
and Mary W. Smyth 


The largest collection vet 
brought together of the songs 
made and sung by the rugged 
hunters, lumberjacks, and 
fishermen and inhabitants of 
the Maine woods and shores.* 
Here is a book of genuine 
American folk songs filled 
with boisterous humor. 

$3.50 

































THE TALL MEN 


Donald 
Davidson 







mame, A _ second 
<\ 4, volume of 
‘ verse by 


4/ the author 
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\ ( L-- Outland 
Piper.” 

$2.00 








“SIR POMPEY 


Martin Armstrong 


“Armstrong is a master of 
short stories. Successor to 
Katharine Mansfield. '"—Con- 
rad Aiken. $2.50 









TOPSY TURVY 


Vernon Bartlett 






A Europe with ears onlv for 
jazz and thoughts for pleas- 
ure is pilloried in these bril- 
liant, biting and ironic stories 
of life in her capitals since the 
war. $3.00 
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THE ROAD TO 
XANADU 


John L. Lowes 


“This study of Coleridge is 
probably the most important 
piece of critica! writing ever 
produced in America. —The 
Bookman. ‘‘It is one of those 
rare books that really tingle 
the spine."’—Christopher 
Morley. Il!us. $6.00 





THE HARVEST 
OF A QUIET EYE 
Odell Shepard 


“Sunshine on a dusty road, 
friendly dogs, trout jumping 
in the stream 
—of such is 
this book 
composed.” 
- New York 
Herald Trib- 
une. Illus. 
$3.00 








‘STRENUOUS 
ITALY 
H. Nelson Gay 


A soundly based and wisely 
interpretive study of Italy 
under the rule of Fascism and 
“il duce” which will clear up 
a great deal of conflicting 
opinion, misinformation, and 
prejudice. $3.00 





ETAH AND 
BEYOND 


‘ _° Ps 






Donald B. 
4 MacMillan 


m™ This is the 
fascinating 
# narrative of 
MacMillan’s 
expedit ion 

: <—t beyond the 
Arctic Circle in 1923-24, in- 
cluding everything the reader 
wishes to know about the far 
North. Illus. $5.00 











He Said: 


‘*Except for two mistakes, 
the earth would have been 
a success. One of these 
errors was the inclination 
of the ecliptic; the other 
was the differentiation of 
the sexes. Adams, in his 
splenetic temper, held 
that both these unneces- 
sary evils had wreaked 
their worst on Boston. The 
climate made eternal war 
on society, and sex was a 
species of crime.”’ 


And this is only one of the 
innumerable razor-edged 
remarks that makes The 
Education of Henry Adams 
‘fone of the most entran- 
cing books of the cen- 
tury.”’ (New York Herald 
Tribune) 


’ Today you can buy this 


great autobiography —for- 
merly $.00—in a hand- 
some Popular Edition for 
only $2.50. For your own 
library or as a holiday gift 
to intelligent friends, we 
recommend 


The 
Education 
of 
Henry Adams 


SHELLEY 
Walter Edwin Peck 


After seven years of research 
Professor Peck has produced 
a life of “Mad Shelley” of 
nemarkable vividness, cOm- 
pleteness, and authenticity. 
“All future study of Shelley 
must begin here.""—London 
Quarterly Review. 2 vols. 
Illus. $12.50 





RIATA AND 
SPURS 
Charles A. Siringo 


The story.of a real cowboy 
who sta Jj! riding the Texas 
ranges wien F 
he was twelve 
years old and 
who tells his 
tale humor- 
ously, simply, 
and vividly. 
Illus. $3.00 








SEVEN STRINGS 
OF THE LYRE 


Elizabeth Schermerhorn 


Few women have enjoyed the 
intimacy of so many men of 
genius as George Sand. Her 
romantic life, her search for a 
perfect love, makes a biog- 
raphy more absorbing than 
fiction. Illus. $4.00 








THE HEART OF 
THOREAU’S 
JOURNALS 


Odell 
Shepard 





These ex- 
tracts from 
Thoreau's 
Journals 
“reveal one 
of the most 
interesting 
minds we have produced.” 

$3 
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“The Biography of America 
GEORGE W. BELLOWS 


HIS LITHOGRAPHS 


With an Introduction by Tuomas BEER 















LL of the one hundred ninety-five lithographs, from the widely popular “Stag at 
Sharkey’s” to “The Last Count” from a unique copy. “He had wit, and never 
drew or painted without it,”” says Eugene Speicher in a tribute written for this volume. 
“Here is the biography of America,” says Thomas Beer in a biographical-critical 
introduction, one of its author’s most brilliant essays. The volume contains a detailed 
explanatory Index. 
Quarto, natural linen stamped in black, with gilt top; printed 
on Dejonge Art Mat; the text set in Poliphilus. $15.00 


OS 


The Biography of Aframerica 
NEGRO DRAWINGS 


By MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 
Author of The Prince of Wales and other Famous Americans 
With a Preface by RALPH Barton and an Introduction by Frank CrOWNINSHIELD 























IFTY-SEVEN drawings (eight in color) of life in Harlem today. “With an incor- 
ruptible pencil in his hand,” says Mr. Barton, “the fellow inspects God’s works 
with an impudent and critical eye.”’ “‘Covarrubias,”” says Mr. Crowninshield, “was 
the first important artist in America to bestow upon our Negro anything like reverent 
attention.” Both the impudence and the reverence surcharge these drawings. 
$7.50 


OS 


Two art books of the first importance 


TWENTY DRAWINGS FIFTY DRAWINGS 










By KAHLIL GIBRAN By ALASTAIR 
Author of The Prophet Introduction by CARL VAN VECHTEN 
Drawings which confute most other symbolism in A generous and representative selection from the 





two ways: first, by their sheer clarity; secondly, by work of a draughtsman whose gift for creative dec 





sles Ri wes f thei oration is comparable to that of Aubrey Beardsley 
their sufficiency as drawings, regardless of their Limit’ " edition made by The Curwen Press, Lon 


profound thought. $2.50 don $20.00 






At every bookshop 
PUBLISHER, N. Y. 


Canada, Led., St. Martin's House, Toronte 












ALFRED A. KNOPF 


In Canada, from The Macmillan Company of 
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am going to buy Trader Horn today/ I shall sail beyond 

the sun---Wildest Africati Swill be my home, swift rivers =): ea, 
= my daily course,ivory¥* apes and peacocks my stock in trade. 
rothers ---Romance will run amuck. 


APresident{)of the United States, sight-seeing his way 
through Africa —— his prize grilsProm me (What 
matter if | ship him’>instead the pi body of an old 

trader who wanted to be buried_ at home ?.-) [shall see the 
mighty Cecil Rhodes get on prickly pear brandy 
and,as part of the days work J shall snatch him from the 
hungry crocodil I Shall watch my native friends {3 
toss their useless*grandmothers into the jungle MG¥,.-.f+) 
torrents, laughing riotously during the sacred¥\% Be 
rites-.-With my gallant school-mate little Peru’ “age 
I shall rescue the fair haired octoroon NinaT~ 
\ \daughter of a British peer from the josh house 
N where shes imprisoned and worshipped 
we PA a2 goles level off the sand. Spy 
7 ing Your shout 'upon the swishing 
to waters of the foresty}fand toss a gold 
piece for her hand---In places 
unexplored®-Yon the latest 
the lvory Coast. Ishall see 


spear-héads and crouching 
"a tribesmen @,with lions and 
Pap nd wr emini vo 
















Wer ’ é by mothe foamy 
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WHY MEN 
HATE 
WOMEN 


By Gelett Burgess 


The author of “The 


Purple Cow” in his 


funniest — and most 
bitingly satirical— 
mood. Illustrated by 
Herb Roth. $1.50 


A novel of dough- 
boys and nurses be- 
hind the lines in 
France, with love 
taking the place of 
shrapnel through 
force of boredom 
with mud, official 
red tape and inac- 
tion. “As humor- 
ous, but less pro- 
fane, than What 
Price Glory.’’— 
N. Y. Herald-Trib- 
une. $2.50 


By 
Charles Divine 


The Collectors’ 
Library 


DOLLS 


By Esther Singleton 
The first complete his- 
tory of dolls, images, 
and fetishes. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. $7.50 


TOWARDS 
A NEW 


By Le Corbusier 
The most daring of 
European architects 
looks into the future. 


Many illustrations. 
$6.00 





CRUDE 


A NOVEL 
By Robert Hyde 


Oil-—youth—the day’s work— 
modern love—these are the ma- 
terials of this finely drawn study 
of four young people, by a new 
writer of sophistication and 
unique understanding. A novel 
that reeks of the soil, showing a 
corner of America, yet casting a 
searching light on the whole 
country. $2.50 


“Books that 





are different” 


THE 
AFRICAN 


SAGA 


By Blaise Cendrars 


The whole body of African ne- 
gro folk-lore has been tapped 


. for this exhaustive compilation, 


the first presentation of the cul- 
ture-sources of a race emerging 
from its previous obscurity. Fas- 
cinating both for the general 
reader and the student. $5.00 


At all bookstores 





YANKEE~ 
DOODLE~ 
DOO 
By Grenville Vernon 


A collection of songs 
of the early American 
stage. Rollicking, ro- 
bust lyrics and music; 
illustrated from old 
playbills, contempo- 
rary cartoons, etc. 
$5.00 


A great German 
novel, now avail- 
able in English. 
From its first part 
was made the Emil 
Jannings’ film, Va- 
riety; here the trag- 
ic story is contin- 
ued “even unto the 
second generation.” 
“Lofty and sustain- 
ed... the charac- 
ters are human 
beings, powerfully 
portrayed.” —N. Y. 
Times. $2.50 


By 
Felix Hollaender 


Contemporary Ameri- 
can Artists 


ALBERT 


STERNER 
His Life and His Art 
64 full page reproduc- 
tions of his most char- 
acteristic work, with 
critical and biographi- 
cal text by Ralph 
Flint. $7.50 


BEYOND THE 
BUND 


By Philip Kerby 
The real China — its 
high - lights and shad- 
ows, its inscrutable peo- 
ple —in a book that 
pierces the veil. $2.50 
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“Give me not millions; cried Mitya, 
in The Brothers Karamazov, but answers to my questions. 


N the last eighteen months more than one hundred and seventy-five thousand *Amcricans 
have voiced this ageless seeking, and turned to The Story of Philosophy by WiLL DURANT 
for guidance + + + “Most of us,” they confess with WiLL DURANT, “have known 
some golden days in the June of life when philosophy was in fact what PLATO 
calls it, ‘that dear delight,’ when the love of a modestly elusive truth seemed 
more glorious, incomparably, than the lust for the ways of the flesh and the 
dross of the world; and there is always some wistful remnant in us of that 


early wooing of wisdom.” 
| 2 Ss 


NE hundred and seventy-five thousand minds, here and now, have 
shared BROWNING'S conviction: “Life has meaning —to find it is 

my meat and drink.” + + + In one hundred and seventy-five thousand 

lives the moment has come when this timeless affirmation became 





ee ——— 


f 
' 
' 





THE inevitable: ‘““We want to understand. We want to seize the value 
$ and perspective of passing things, and so to pull ourselves up 
M out of the maelstrom of daily circumstance. + + + We want to 
5 | know that the little things are little, and the big things big, 

m7 before it is too late. + » » We want to learn to laugh in the face 

THE of the inevitable, to smile eyen at the looming of death.” 

= fgeonpyre 
F NE hundred and seventy-five thousand hearts have been quickened 
A by the adventurous and ennobling iftimacy with the pioncer 
T thinkers from SOCRATES to SANTAYANA. ¢ r+ Scholafs and laymen, 
A men of letters and meg of affairs, the lowly and the mighty, they 
E have talked with PLATO, sat at his banquets, dreamed his 
R dreams, and taken’ inspiration from the majesty of his ideas. 
$ They have held concourse with LORD BACON as he took all 


knowledge for his province, and rang the bell that brought 
the wits- of Europe together, + + » They have communed 
with SPINOZA, drunk with divinity. « + + They have 
laughed and fought with VOLTAIRE. They have dis- 
mantied the sorry scheme of things with SCHOPENHAUER 
and NIETZSCHE, and pieced it together with SPENCER 
and BERGSON, +++ In our own fime they have pon- 
dered with William James and BERTRAND RUSSELL 
and sought light and growth with JOHN DEWE 
The Pigures tha. (ell the Story of They have walked with - 
THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY kings «+ One hundred 
fese 0 1906 S and seventy-five thou- 
sand* men and women 





WILL DURANT 


author of 
THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
and TRANSITION 
A Mental Autobiography 


















Sold 
une id Owe 
wwe 17, 1926 pid Our 
ye 28, 1926 Sold Our 


july 9, 1926 id Que 
Re sisiee ELS Philosopby. Have you? 
Nov. 26. 1926 gold Out The Story of Philos- 
44/1927 gel Gee —_ is published in 
Feb. 36, 1927 Sold Ove three different formats: 
fuip 21,1927, Sold Out (a) Regular Cloth Edi- 
Seay EY tion $5.00—(b) Thin 
coggeneneng: _ Paper Cloth $5.00—(c) 
A Total of 182,000 Copies Thin Paper Leather 
NOTE. Each new edition is now larger than the first, 50 
secoed. third aod fourth editions le bas 
Beirne, New Vota aad New Vort Cig, work 
pee ay Ee a <r 
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BLACKBEARD’S TREASURE 
By T. E. Ocrtel 


A tale of piracy on the high seas, told with all the sparkle of fiction, yet 
based closely upon the actual exploits of the noted buccaneer, Black- 
beard, or Captain Teach, who harried the coast of Carolina in Colonial 
times. The author thoroughly knows his locale and presents a colorful 
picture. Ful of action yet with much of the charm of style of “ Treasure 


Island.” 








Illustrated by Mabel Pugh, $2.00 





Three Books for Resourceful Boys and Girls 





BOY’S BOOK OF 
EXPERIMENTS 
By A. Frederick Collins 


One of the most practical books this 

pular author has ever prepared. 
t shows by text and illustration 
just how to do many things in 
chemistry, physics, electricity, ra- 
dio, etc., and largely by home-made 


SUPPOSE WE DO 
SOMETHING ELSE 


By Imogen Clark 


A fine companion book to the author’s 
popular “Suppose We Play.” Here, 
young folks are shown things of a more 
useful sort, cuch as how tc make cakes 
and candies, also little gifts for Christ- 
mas, birthdays, and other a, 


THE BOY’S 
BUSY BOOK 
By Chelsea Fraser 


Every wide-awake boy will like this 
book, which tells how to make things 
with his knife, and other simple 


tools. Full diagrams accompany 
the text. 400 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, 8vo. $2.50 





equipment. Illustrated, $2.00 


HEROES OF THE AIR 


By Chelsea Fraser 


The most complete story of aviation in one volume that has yet appeared. Begins with the first 
feeble flights, and ends (in the Fourth Edition just ready) with the sensational trans-Atlantic 


woyages of Lindbergh, Byrd and Chamberlin, in the summer of 1927. ; i 
Profusely illustrsted. 504 pages, 8vo. 34 illustrations. $2.00 


Three Books for Lovers of Literature 


NATURE LOVER’S THE SHAPING OF 
KNAPSACK ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Edwin Osgood Grover By Amy Cruse 
A treatment of English Literature from 
A delightful anthology of nature the standpoint of the reader rather than 
verse from many writers, both Eng- that of the writer. A comprehensive 
lish and American. A book that will outline from the days of the Saxons to 
appeal to every reader who feels 


the end of the eighteenth century. 
the lure of the out of doors. $2.50 


"THE BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS 
By Lydia Hoyt Farmer 


A new edition, entirely revised, of this favorite book, with new chapters 
added. Contains interesting stories of Semiramis, Cleopatra, Zenobia, 
Margaret of Anjou, Isabelle of Spain, Catharine of Aragon, Catherine de 
Medici, Queen “lizabeth, Mary Stuart, Maria Theresa, Catherine II of 
Russia, Marie Antoinette, Josephine, Victoria, Eugenie, and Tzu Hsi, 
late Empress Dowager of China. 16 Illustrations, $2.50 


Send for Illustrated Fall List NJ 


A CELTIC 
ANTHOLOGY 
By Grace Rhys (Editor) 
The fullest anthology ever compiled 
covering the literature of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. Contains more 
little-known than well-known selec- 
tions and is full of literary ae 1 
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“393 Fourth Avenue NewYork. 
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175.000 REASONS WHY “TRANSITION” 


WILL DURANT'S NEW MENTAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY IS 





WILL 
DURANT 
author of 


The Story of Philos- 
ophy AMD .. 
7 
FLASHES 
TRANSITION 
A Mental Biography 

The new book 
WILL D 
“ AFTER all, what 


does it matter 
what price we pay for 


























love?’ 
eee 
“T THRILLyet 
I — vet tine 
‘. name, and hunger yet 
TRANSITION), this — for the ideal life He 
mentalautobiography DY livesiftolove Hintaed 
: ; if to love Hi 
WILL DuRANT, just as hear Him gladly is t to 
S ‘ched, has been awa! be a Christian, then, 
lis i 175,000 readers sceptic and pagan 
by the Wit DurANT dsin ~~ Be though I be, I am a 
for whom live and dance and sing actly Sprction, too, ong 
made hilosopby, sale of TRANSITION —s Tue eeer-9-¥-v od. 
advan 3 ce sale 0 
ray aes as large a a in TRANSI- “ N theinexhaustible 
L080 ~~ n actiy 
Srory or Put to Ernest Sutherland a One. atom, in the endlessre- 
TION, according Review of Literature, t his sourcefulnessof plants, 
“The Saturday t hil osophic urge © in the tee ming fertility 
+oes the deepest P snterestingly of animals, in the hun- 
Durant voices the ant as int d 
ites of Dur Jl quote ger and movement of 
age ~~ Durant oad” ~~ Because (we stl Taane intents, in thelen hter 
1 o one in an a . 
as he writes of « adingcritical weekly) ay well in the love and devo: 
from America 5% assages Which may ©. h tion of youth, in the 
here are certain P * wer wit estles iti 
BITION there 8 for sheer literary P° All in restless ambition of 
bear comparison literature ~~ fathers and the life- 
: ntemporary, h ondered, long sacrifice of moth- 
anything 12 —_ be enjoyed, t en pe’. to ers. in the undiscour- 
all, TRANSITION 15 2 Because, according, f ageable researches of 
then again enjoyed ~™ J iting in “Books 0. pen GT a 
Joun HayYNEs Homme Tribune,” “Dr. ee cruel sebelptekes 
“The New York Hert what in the Story _ and the martyrdom of 
here does for himst™ ith such brilliant -— saints—in all things I 
P pny he has done roce, and the saw the passion of life 
HILOSO rant, Spencer, e (we for growth and great- 
cess for Plato, a ; sopher 3” ~ ~ Becaus TRaN- ness, thedramaofever- 
rest of the at Joan Haynes Holmes) ange © ting creation, 
still quote rom story —in many hich is 
srrion is a thr! Whe iis it with an lan WO nt 
. t tells 10 ™, on a nig 
heroic one. Durant 0° up with groans re 
contagious. I picked i eith & headache. wit 
when I was og degrees fever and finweinguis - 
throat — a= ‘the bed lamp was e% an 
shouts o LL DURANT— New York City 


by WI 
TRANSITION, A Mental Autobot ere. "Fr West 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
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DISTINGUISHED CENTURY BOOKS 








The vast pageant of American 


civilization staged along the 
banks of the Father of Waters. 





a 
FATHER 
MISSISSIPPI 


By LYLE SAXON 


A gorgeous and dramatic presentation 
of the great human story entwined 
in the history of the Mississippi River 
from the time of De Soto to the pres- 
ent day. Here are vivid pictures of 
intrepid explorers, plantation life, 
show boat romance, moonlit levees, 
and even of the unprecedented trag- 
edy of the recent flood. FATHER 
MISSISSIPPI is a brilliant cross- 
section of the American story. 
Illustrated, $5.00 





THOSE QUARRELSOME 
BONAPARTES 
By ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON 


A rare and peaetrating story of Napoleon and 
his confreres, executed with glamorous pageantry 
and charm. $2.50 


DESERT WINDS 


By HAFSA 


A remarkable interpretation of a world religion 
—Islam, and the psychology of a great race—the 
Arab. Illustrated, $3.50 


THIS SMOKING WORLD 


By A. E. HAMILTON 


A fascinating study of a custom which is con- 
quering the human race. Illustrated with many 
beautiful and whimsical drawings. $2.50 





BUGLES IN THE 
NIGHT 


By BARRY BENEFIELD 


Author of “The Chicken-Wagon Family,” etc. 


vf * s * Py 


The glamour and en- 
chantment, the magic 
and mystery of “Little 
Old New York.” 





“Mr. Benefield appeals to the heart, and reaches 
it... A romantic story, filled with chuckles.”— 
Phila. Public Ledger. “Mr. Benefield has written 
sympathetically an original story.”— Boston 
Transcript. “The man has charm. He tells a 
story uncommonly well.”—N, Y. Times. $2.00 


THE SILENT FORCE 


By T. MORRIS LONGSTRETH 


A rich, dramatic history of the Mounted Police 
of Canada, its organization and personnel, and 


the amazing experiences of its courageous men. 
Illustrated, $4.00 





HIGHLIGHTS of 
MANHATTAN 


By WILL IRWIN and 
E. H. SUYDAM 


Here a brilliant writer and a skilled 
artist collaborate to produce the 
greatest panorama of Manhattan of 
all time. It takes you into the high 
places, the furtive corners and the 
hidden regions of Bagdad on the 
Subway as it is today. Beautifully 
illustrated. $6.00 
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By HAROLD LAMB 





| eine 


GENGHIS 
KHAN 


The Emperor 
of All Men 


“It is fascinating, not 

only in the body of its 

text, but in foreword, 

afterword and support- 

ing notes.” Harry Sal- 
ter in the New York 
orld. 


“A genuine thriller... I 
wish I coulddo more than 
suggest what an absorb- 
ing book this is.” 
—Herschel Brickell in the 
New York Evening Post. 
Illustrated. $3.50 














By A.D. HOWDEN SMITH 


COMMODORE 
VANDERBILT 


cAn Epic of American 
Achievement 


“An arresting story of an 
arresting figure in our 
history, the portrait of a 
truly great man done in 
the truly grand manner, 
fresh and lively and full of 
color. By all means the 
most unusual attempt in 
American letters to give 
us a picture of a man 
rather than an obituary.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Illustrated. $5.00 











By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 











SOMETHING 
ABOUT EVE 


cA Comedy of 
Fig-leaves 


“A tale which is told a 
little more expertly and 
a little more beautifully 
than even Mr. Cabell has 
ever told a tale before. ’ 
—Frances Newman in the 
New York Evening Post. 


“More than a novel... 
it is a prose poem built 
on a gigantic scale,” 

—Edwin Bjorkman in the 
New York Sun. $2.50 

















NOTHING BUT THE EARTH... 


A smiling and disillusioned chronicler. Paul Morand follows the trail of twentieth 


century confusion around the world. 


STRANGE WOMAN... . . 


The story of a woman of forty. “Admirably done, subtle, brilliant, clever.” 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


LILY-IRON. 


A first novel worthy of inclusion with the best of our native literature. 


THE GIRL IN THE GLASS CAGE. 


One of the most dramatic stories ever written about the American small town, 


GREAT SHORT NOVELS OF THE WORLD 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Barrett H. Clark 


A collection of complete tales chosen from the literatures of all periods and all coun- 
Over 1,000 pages, $5.00 Half Morocco, boxed. $10.00 


tries. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY ~ 





7 West 16th Street * 


- By Paul Morand 
Illustrated. $3.00 
By Elmer Davis 
$2.00 


By Mary Biggs 
$2.00 


By George Kibbe Turner 
$2.00 








New York 
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Louis XVIII 
By J. Lucas-Dubreton 


Author of “Samuel Pepys: A study 
in Miniature” 
The last remnant of Bourbon 
royalty, standing out as a lonely 
figure on a troubled horizon. 


$3.50 


Francis 
Joseph 


By Eugene Bagger 
Author of “Eminent Europeans” 
A masterful analysis which 
pierces to the bottom of the 
soul of Francis Joseph and 
illumines the hidden springs of 
his thought and action. 


Illustrated 
$5.9) 


By Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
Foreword by 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick 


The national best seller. Col. 
Lindbergh's own story of his 
life and air experiences. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


Caste 
By Cosmo Hamilton 
The romance of a love pilloried 





Robespierre 
By Hilaire Belloc 
Author of “‘Marie Antoinette” 
“Hilaire Belloc, in his fluent, 
readable way, has created a 
living portrait which we feel is 
a true approximation of an elu- 
sive and unusual personality.” 
—j¥. ¥. Evening Post. $5.00 


Talleyrand 
By Anna Bowman Dodd 
The life of a suave and ele- 
gant diplomat who survived 
six changes in government. 


Illustrated. 












Hohenzollern 
The Last of the Kaisers 
“A dramatic biography so 
powerful seldom gets into print 

in any language.” 
—New York Times 
Illustrated. $5.00 


Certain Rich 
Men 


By Meade Minnigerode 
Author of **The Fabulous Forties” 
“Done with the sure touch of 
the historian who has left no 

stone unturned.” 
























Camels! 


By Dan Streeter 
Author of “Denatured Africa” 
A modern Mark Twain ex- 
plores the strange and savage 
peace of the Sudan. He cam- 
eleers his light-hearted way 
through Africa and recounts 
his amazing adventures and 
misadventures. 


Illustrated. 
$2.50 




















Asia’s Snows 
and Deserts 


By William J. Morden 


The story of a great adventure 
on the Marce Polo trail from 
Bombay to Peking by motor, 
on foot, horseback, camels, 
wagons and sleighs. $5.00 





Dragon 
Lizards of 
Komodo 
By W. Douglas Burden 


An expedition to a lost world 
of the Dutch East Indies. The 
thrilling account of a search for 














by oe America’s “P me $3.50 —N.Y. Evening Post giant lizards, 

racial aristocracies — Jewish tl ™ 

and Gentile. ustrated. 

$2.00 | G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 500 
New York . . . London 
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NAPOLEON, THE LOVER 


Startling, almost sensational, disclosures 
that bring to life a new and absorbingly 
human Napoleon 


NAPOLEON AND HIS WOMEN FRIENDS 
By GERTRUDE ARETZ 
Translated from the German by EDEN & CEDAR PAUL 

















Fascinating in the extreme are the stories—gay, intimate, intensely personal—of his many love 
affairs, of his hours of passion, beguilement and tender dalliance. No Napoleonic library is 
3 complete without this book, which is compiled from indisputable 

rt historic sources. 16 Illustrations. $5.00 


THEY CALL THE CAP OF 
IT LOVE YOUTH 
By 


The Love Romance of 


LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
By JOHN A. STEUART 
A novel of modern manners. “A glowing addition to the personal liter- 


“ ance si . . ature of genius. There is fire in it.”—Pahila. 
Romance sings through he jaube. danas 
~ ’ 
book like a melody.’’—Boston 


Globe. $2.00 Old Trails and Roads 
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in Penn’s Land 

The Practical Book of Italian, Spanish and By JOHN T. FARIS 
Portuguese Furniture Author of “Old Roads Out of Philadelphia,” 

By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN a 
S and ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL = a ‘ 
(Lippincott’s Practical Book Series) Fascinating ‘‘tours of discovery” to out-of- 
, the-way corners by one who holds a pre- 
The first book on Portuguese furniture, and the first of moderate cost eminent place among American travel book 
on Spanish and Italian furniture, covering the many phases from the writers 62 Illustrations. $5.00 
Renaissance to the early Nineteenth century inclusive. 


374 Illustrations. $10.00 


That Mind of Yours 
Beauty and Health By DANIEL B. LEARY, Ph.D. 





a By LOIS LEEDS and HILDA KAJI ‘Sie ens feleeed : 
" - > mos eresting story of today—the 
. Foreword by DOROTHY DIX story of YOUR OWN SELF—told in popu- 
A book that will bring to light the beauty that is in all women. It lar, non-technical style. This compact vol- 
“ covers so many points—and each point so minutely—that every woman ume gives the cream of the New Psychology. 
0 ' will find in it just the help she needs. 84 Illustrations. $2.50 $1.75 
. . 
Good Times for Boys and Girls 
JANNY 
By JANE ABBOTT. Here's another gay, spontaneous, true-to-nature story by 
the ever-popular author of ‘‘Martha the Seventh.”” ‘You'll like it.""—American 
Girl. 4 Illustrations. $1.75 
RED BEARD OF VIRGINIA 
By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. AA stirring tale of adventure in James- 
town by the favorite writer of American historical stories for boys. 
4 illustrations. $2.00 
ACROSS THE SEVEN SEAS STORIES ALL 
id By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. CHILDREN LOVE 
4 Illustrations. $1-75 97 Famous child favorites with 
he NOLICHUCKY JACK color illustrations so real and 
- > , full of life that they will at once 
or By JOHN T. FARIS. 4 Illustrations. $2.00 hiadie the Geis taer. Saou 
IN THE RANKS OF OLD HICKORY this year—GRITLI's CHILDREN 
By EDWIN L. SABIN. (The American Trail by JOHANNA SPYRI. Ask to see 








Blazers.) 4 Illustrations. $1.75 them. Each $1.50 


Philadelphia J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY London 
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teresting current 


Prohibition 
and 
Christianity 
By John Erskine 
This and other Paradoxes 
of the American Spirit are 


discussed with wisdom, wit 
and charm. $2.50 


—~s 


The Higher 


Foolishness 
By David 
Starr Jordan 


The pseudo-sciences re- 
duced to the deliciously 
absurd by a great scien- 
tist. $2.50 


man. 


Science. 


Publishers 
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Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne 
Misadventures of an English General in the Revolution 
By F. J. Hudleston 


If you want to read one of the best books of a start- 
lingly distinguished season, here it is. 
biography. 
jeo. Currie, Brooklyn Eagle. 


The most in- 


Illustrated, $5.00 





first among 
native novels 


JULIA 
PETERKIN’S 


BLACK 
APRIL 


This year the laurels 
for first place among 
native novels go to 
Julia Peterkin. It is 
an uncommon, not- 
able novel in both 
craft and substance. 
—N.Y. Times. 


$2.50 


Adam and Eve 
Though he knew better 
By John Erskine 


The original triangle in an attempt 
to straighten things out. 
author of Galahad and Private Life 
of Helen of Troy. 


By the 


$2.50 


Charles 
Darwin 
The Man and His Warfare 
By Henshaw Ward 
Shows what made Darwin 
different from all other 
men and gave to him his 


glorious place in science. 
$5.00 


Being 


Well-Born 
By Michael F. Guyer 
The best book on heredity 
and race improvement in 
the world. 
Albert Edward Wiggam. 
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The Next Age of Man 
By Albert Edward Wiggam 


Past, present and future in the evolution of 
By the author of The Fruit of the 
Family Tree and The New Decalogue of 


i i i i i i i i i i 


By Robert Nathan 


$3.00 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


- Illustrated, $5.00 


The Woodcutter’s House 


Certainly the most charming, beautiful and mature snatch of fantasy in years. 
Deft, delicate, a perfect work.—Lewis Browne. 


$2.00 


Exploring the Universe 


By Henshaw Ward 


Author of Evolution for John Doe 
One of the best books for the layman about 
the marvelous discoveries of recent science. 


—New York 


Post. $3.50 


Indianapolis 
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THE HORNED SHEPHERD 


by Edgar Jepson Wilfred Jones 


The loveliest of the winter's books. All writers of popu- 
lar fiction hanker to write a serious classic, but Mr. 
Tepson has done it. An Arcadian idyll of subtlety and 
charm and sophistication, this book is illustrated lavishl: Y 
by Wilhed Jones. The first edition is printed on rag 
paper from the original woodcuts and handset type. $5 





THE PAUL 
STREET BOYS 


by Ferenc Molnar 


THE BLOODY 
POET by Desider 


Kostolanyi 


A novel about Nero, a fas= 
cinating, fine and enthral- 
ling story with a preface by 
Thomas Mann. $2 


Se 


Fresh as a spring breeze, this 
whimsical and elfin novel is 
the best work of the famous 
author of “Liliom’’. $2 











THE RITZ 


CARLTONS 
by Fillmore Hyde 


THE DEVIL 
OF PEI-LING 
by Herbert Asbury 


4/ ° ° ° * 
lt is simply gripping: a 


3 story to make the hair rise 


and the flesh creep.Buyitand 
see’—New York World $2 


The intimate story of the pri- 


vate life-of Mfr. and Mfrs. 


Carlton, very pathetically 


illustrated by Rea Irvin. $2 


—_ 








ALFRED E. SMITH: 
A 


CRITICAL SEUQS 
by Henry r. Pringle 


“Singularly fair and decidedly enthralling’— 
Heywood Broun. “Honest and caustic and refreshing” 
— Oswald Garrison Villard. ” Intelligent, impartial, 
engrossing, informative’ — N_Y. Times. 3rd ed. $3.50 


CHECK LIST OF 
GOOD BOOKS 


DOUG AND 
MARY AND 
OTHERS by Allene 
Talmey. A keen and 
stimulating book of 
studies of the movie 
idols, with twenty- 
four wood=cut por 
traits by Zadig. $2 


2B SAMUEL 
SEWALL’S DIARY 
“Te's pricel ess Wedlon't 
know when we had 
more pleasure than in 
reading the contiden- 
ces of this doughty old 
puritan.” = The Buffalo 


Times (An American 


Bookshelf) $2.50 


wt COASTER 
CAPTAIN by James 
B. Connolly. “ When 
Connolly doesa novel 
of the sea, the salt air 
comes to the nostrils.” 


Phila. Inguirer $2 


SE. A HISTORY 
OF THE LIFE 
AND 

OF 






















DEATH 
GENERAL 
GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON byParson 
Weems. Zhe first, 
easily the most popu- 
lar, and certainly the 
least critical of the 
biographies of Wash- 
ington, this droli book 
willamuse all people. 
'¢ An American Book« 
shelf) $2.50 
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The Ten Princes 


Translated from the Sanskrit 
By Artuur W. Ryper 


How to live wisely and well was an art well 
understood by the gay and sophisticated 
folk of seventh-century India. This adven- 
turesome, exotic tale about them is undi- 
luted entertainment. ‘2.00 


More Contempo- 
rary Americans 


By Percy Hoimes Boynton 


Amid the prevailing gloomy 
preoccupation with American 
culture Mr. Boynton chooses 
to say a word in its defense. 
His more optimistic interpre- 
tation of the current situation 
is based on sound, discrimi- 
nating judgment. $2.50 


Jesus 
A New Biography 
By Suirtey Jackson Case 
Not “blasphemous”’ or “silly” but the most 


straightforward, stimulating account since 
Renan of the real Jesus of history. 7.00 


Chinese Painting 


By Joun C. Fercuson 


With a full appreciation of the Chinese point 
of view Mr. Ferguson interprets for a mod- 
ern, occidental world the paintings of an 
ancient, oriental civilization. Beautifully 
illustrated with fifty-seven plates in collo- 


type. $72.50 





The Old Testament 


An American Translation 
By J. M. P. Smiru, THeopuirce J. Merk, 


Leroy WATERMAN, AND 
A.ex R. Gorpon 


If you have never read the Bible, or if you 
have—no matter how many times—this 
fresh translation will bring it to you with new 


meaning and emphasis. 
Cloth $7.50. Leather $10.00 


New Essays 


By Oliver Goldsmith 


A new Goldsmith first edition. 
Here are eighteen previously 
unidentified essays—the larg- 
est single addition to the can- 
on of Goldsmith essays that 
has been made since 1798. 


Plays "| 
for Three Players 


By Cuartes Rann KENNEDY 


Each of these three plays is an idea drama- | 


tized. “The Chastening,” ““The Admiral,” 
and “The Salutation” are fine and original 
additions to the drama as it is heard or read. 


$2.50 


The Nature of the 
World and of Man 


Critics have united in calling this one of the 
finest and most engrossing popularizations 
of current science in existence. It is a cleat, 
connected, reasonable explanation of all the 
physical world and man’s place init. $5.0 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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GIFT BOOKS FROM CHAPEL HILL 





Congaree Sketches 
By E. C. L. Adams 

With an introduction by Paul 
Green. Authentic, vivid, un- 
touched-up sketches of negro 
life in the South Carolina 
swamps. Trade edition, $2.00. 
Autographed edition, $5.00 


Southern Exposure 
By Peter Mitchel Wilson 
The pleasant story of a ‘‘South- 
ern-exposed"’ child, youth and 
man, with amusing little 
glimpses of Certain People of 
Importance. The author is the 
present Senior Democratic mem- 
ber of the Secretarial Staff of the 
Senate. $2.50 


The Negro and 
His Songs 


Negro Workaday 
Songs 
By Howard W. Odum 
Guy B. Johnson 

The sources of the blues, songs 
of the lonesome road, songs of 
jail, of white man and captain, 
songs of the bad man; spirituals, 
work songs and “‘socials;’’negro 
songs in their unadorned folk 
form. Postpaid, each, $3.00 





Modern French Art 
By Russell Potter 


Arranged primarily for group 
study, but an excellent guide to 
individual approach. With 
foreword (but intended to be 
read), bibliography, and a note 
on modernity in contemporary 
verse. $1.00 


Can a Man Bea 
Christian Today? 
By W. L. Poteat 


A biologist looks at religion— 
a religionist looks at biology— 
and what happens to the will to 
believe. ‘‘It is,’’ says the New 
York World, ‘‘the most cogent 
and winning statement ever 
made on the religion of a scien- 
tist."’ Postpaid, $1.50 


Studies in Recent Aesthetic 
By Katherine Gilbert 


The riddle of beauty, with some 
remarks on the ugly and not a 
little about the funny; a survey 
of contemporary theories of xs- 
thetic. e doctrines of Berg- 
son, Bosanquet, Croce, Lalo,and 
Santayana are discussed with so 
acute a sense of criticism that 
the chapters devoted to them 
amount to original contribu- 
tions in the respective fields of 
these philosophers’ interests. 
$1.50 





JUST OUT! 


America and French Culture, 1750-1848 


By Howard Mumford Jones 





an. The book that has been expectantly awaited by scholars in the field and 
those who know that in the work of this author are to be found scholar- 











of the ship, style and a fresh point of view. A pioneer in its field in presenting the 
ations general American attitude toward things French in the healed years of our 
, clear, closest contact. No one has before put all the pieces together—taking into 
all the account the sum total of the relationships of the two countries, even to 
$5.00 eating and drinking. Postpaid, $4.50 
7$$|| THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
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THE OXFORD BOOK OF AMERICAN VERSE 


18th to 20th Centuries 

Chosen and Edited by Buiss CARMAN $3.75 
The Oxford Book of American Verse, a companion to the fam- 
ous Oxford Book of English Verse, contains the best from the 
whole field of American poetry. 


AMERICAN MYSTERY STORIES 


Selected with an Introduction 
by CaRoLYN WELLS $1.50 


The best mystery stories by American writers from Poe to 
Dreiser. Ghosts tangible or evanescent, mysteries never wholly 
solved, and horrors only dreamed of, combine to make this 
collection a thing of thrilling terror and creepy delight. 


AMERICAN DETECTIVE STORIES 


Selected with an Introduction 
by CaRoLyN WELLS $1.50 


The best detective stories by American writers fromm Poe to 
Gelett Burgess, representing crime and detection at its best, from 
the criminal lawyer to the clever young amateur. 


INDIA’S PAST 
By A. A. MacDONELL $3.75 


“An excellent introduction to the literature, religions, archi- 
tecture and philosophies of India.”—The American Mercury. 
“The last word on the subject."—Review of Reviews. 


THE LEGACY OF ISRAEL 
Planned by the late IsraEL ABRAHAMS 
and Edited by Evwyn R. BEvAN and 


CHARLES SINGER $4.00 
An illuminating and readable account of Jewish culture and 
traditions, for the general reader. 


ENVIRONMENT AND RACE 
By GrirFitrH TayLor $7.50 


A study of the evolution, migration, settlement, and status of 
the races of man, based directly upon modern research. 


HISTORICAL TRIALS 


By the late Six JoHN MACDONELL 

Edited by R. W. Ler, with a Preface by the 

Right Hon. Lorp SHaw of Dunfermline $3.75 
“Here the reader will find discussed, with acuteness and in 
delightful manner, displaying great reserves of knowledge, some 
of the greatest problems of history.”"—The London Times. 
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At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 35 west 32Np streET NEW YORK CITY 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


By C. L. M. Brown $1.00 
A brief account, simply told, of the 
development of aviation. With many 
illustrations. 


BENEDETTO CROCE 

An Autobiography 

Translated from the Italian 

by R. G. CoLLiIncwoop $2.00 
With a Preface by J. A. SmituH 
“In form, types, margins, binding, 
this book is perfectly beautiful and 
collectors will note it with an eagle 
eye.” —Observer. 


THE NEW GERMANY 

Three lectures by Ernst JACKH 
With an Introduction by 

ALFRED ZIMMERN $2.00 
A clear and well-defined picture of 
political Germany since 1914. 


THE ARCHITECT IN HISTORY 


By Martin S. Briccs $3.75 
An historical account of the profes- 
sion of architecture, with biograph- 
ical detail of some of the greatest 
of its members from the earliest 
time to the present day. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 

IN CONCRETE 

By T. P. BENNETT $10.00 
Concrete as a building material as- 
sumes ever-increasing importance. 
This is the first comprehensive and 
authoritative volume of its sort that 
deals with such an important sub- 
ject. With one hundred full-page 
illustrations from photographs. 


THE OXFORD DESK SET 
Comprises the Dictionary of Mod- 
ern English Usage by H. W. 
Fowter, and the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary by F. G. and H. W. 
Fowrer. The Set, with case to 
match, $7.50. 

A handy and indispensable reference 
work for those who take pride in 
their speech and writing. 
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>| VF AMD ABRAHAM 
: | LINCOLN 
3 ) 
| EMIL LUDWIG al etic 
~ art « 
0 
e a The complete text of the 2 
: vol., $10.00 edition, here 
y j in 1 vol a 
0 | 
Fascinating and masterful studies of 
4 nineteen men of undoubted genius: 
le Frederick the Great, Bismarck, Wilson, 
| Lenin, Da Vinci, Voltaire, Shakes- ASPECTS OF 
peare, Rembrandt, Byron, Goethe, 
Balzac, and eight others. THE NOVEL 
Illustrated, $3.50 
By 
. : —, E. M. Forster 
") 
. The Clark Lectures at Cam- 
The book about “‘Al’”’ Smith bridge for, 1637, by the 
Y i os to India.” 2:50 
75 NORMAN HAPGOOD 
HENRY MOSKOWITZ 
est 
est 
| Up from the THE 
: LIFE OF 
“| City Streets ,| ™)= 
as- | By 
a Illustrated, $2.50 sia 0 rmaety 
d nogrTap y 
vat i Geutieat Ceaseal 
ib- \ of the Irish Free 
ge State. $3.75 
| 
“4 | 
W. ‘“‘Admirable, learned, 
ord penetrating, well-writ- 
w. fl ten.” —CARL BECKER 
to | 
THE 
nce 
re WHY STOP LEARNING? REVOLUTIONARY 
By Dorothy Canfield SPIRIT IN FRANCE 
Fisher 
: AND AMERICA 
fLoompetent and emiew> - 
escription of the ) 4 ) 
, | ne conception FP as By Bernard Fay 
i 200." A study of morai and intellectual relations 
‘ between France and the United States at 
| the end of the 18th Century. Translated BRACE AND 
by Ramon GUTHRIE. $5.00 COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y 
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CARL 
BLACK BURG. ae VENTURE’S | | 
STREAM | essiorss Rel END | 
By I focal Christmas By 
Nathalie ” ete. Karin 
Colby Michaelis 
A brilliant Danish 


‘*Better than 
‘Green Forest.’ *’ 
N. Y. Herald Trib- 


une. $2.50 


_ 


KNOCK 
4 TIMES 
By 
Margaret 
Irwin 
“Not since Cy- 
rano, a hero quite 
so delightfully 


tragic.”’ Boston 
Transcript. $2.50 


Ain 


ADVEN- 
TURES 
IN 
ARABIA 


By 
W. B. Seabrook 


**Entrancing."’ 
Boston Transcript 
Illustrated, $3.00 








The 


AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


Carl 
Sandburg 


A collection of 250 songs, ballads, 
all 


ditties, brought together from 

regions of America. The music in- 
cludes not merely airs and melodies, 
but complete harmonizations or piano 
accompaniments. It is an All-Ameri- 
can affair, marshaling the genius of 
thousands of original singing Ameri- 


cans. 


Here is a permanent con- 
tribution to American 
literature—a book that 


will be a joy forever. 
Illustrated, $7.50 


novel in which a 
splendid woman 
chooses mother- 
hood but rejects 
marriage. $2.00 


—_ 


MOOR 
FIRES 


Young 


“A book of truth 

and beauty.’ 

Phila. Ledger. 
$2.50 


= 


MOTHER 
INDIA 
By 
Katherine 
Mayo 


“*Vital in its 
world impor- 
tance."’ Boston Her- 















Harcourt, Brace 


and Company 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
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Performance is but one 
side of ESSEX. value. 





The 
Smoothness 
of Coasting 


In outselling any other “‘Six’”’ at or near the rice, almost twoto 
one, the signal thing is not merely the overwhelming preference 
for the Essex Super-Six, but the source from which it comes. 


A great proportion of buyers are owners, former and _ present, 
of big and costly cars. They turn to Essex because they find: 
The smoothness and performance of their costlier cars. 

Comfort and riding ease not excelled in any car. 
The roominess and relaxation of their larger cars. 


Traffic nimbleness and handling ease unmatched in 
larger cars. 


Economy of operation and maintenance exclusive to 
Essex. 


2-Passenger Speedabout, $700 4-Passenger Speedster, $835 Coach, $735 Coupe, $735 Sedan, $835 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


ESSEX Super-Six 
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Show a Profit 
Send for This Folder 


Careful analysis of your hold- 
ings may show that you have 
bonds in one or more of the fol- 
lowing classes: 


1, Bonds seiling at or near re- 
demption price. 

2. Speculative bonds that have 
enjoyed good advances. 

3. Bonds about to mature. 

4, Bonds bearing low interest 


rates or whose market values 
have advanced, reducing yield. 


With further advances highly 
improbable, such bonds may be 
exchanged now at a profit for 
higher yield securities. Ask for 
folder which ‘lists over 75 of 
these issues. Use the coupon. 


Send for your copy today. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Combany, 


Oldest Real Estate Bond House 


FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
é. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
LX Affiliated with G baum Sons Securitieg 4 
~ Corporation, ‘New York se 











(If Your Bonds | 


































2012 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 
Without obligation please send copy of 
your folder “Increase Your Income” 
and current list of Greenebaum offerings. 
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Mr. Chester T. Crowell has been one of 
the most frequent and most valued con- 
tributors to THe AMERICAN Mercury. He 
has written arti- 
cles on numerous 
subjects of public 
interest, and also 
fiction. But he is a 
specialist.-in the 
physiology and 
pathology of civi- 
lization in Texas. 
Two: of his con- 
tributions to those _ 
sciences, ‘Strange 


/ 


Newsfromi Texas,"’ Jensen 





in the March, 1925, 
issue, and *‘‘Jour- 
nalism in Texas,’ in the April, 1926, issue, 
caused small revolutions in that great 
State. The public jobholders and their 
friends, the Baptist and. Methodist clergy, 
heaped maledictions upon him, and for 
weeks stormed. this office with blistering 
letters of protest. They barred Tue Amer- 
1cAN Mercury from several of the public 
libraries and from the so-called univer- 
sities of the Baptist and Methodist evan- 
gelicals. Hardly had this uproar subsided 
than Mr. Crowell stirred up the animals in 
another quarter with his article, “A 
Glance at .the Public Schools,”’ in the 
August, 1926, rumber. He has also con- 
tributed the following: ‘‘American Jour- 
nalism Today,’’ June, 1924; ““The Devil 
Born in Them,’’ July, 1924; ‘‘Pariah,” 
August, 1924; “Notes of an Amatour 
Father,’’ October, 1924; ‘‘Davy Crockett,” 
January,. 1925; ‘Mary, Fisher's -Phil- 


Chester T. Crowell 


Continued on page lxxxiv 
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How 


many are 421,000 stockholders? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





On Octroser 15th, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed to its 
421,000 stockholders. That is the 
largest number of stockholders of 
any company in the world. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is owned by a great 
investment democracy. 

Its dividend checks are cashed at 
banks in every state in the Union, 
by people representing all trades, 
stations and professions, 


irs 





No institution is more nation- 
ally or publicly owned than 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which in turn 
owns more than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating companies of 
the Bell national System. The aver- 
age holding is 26 shares, and no one 
person owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was developed 
in the interest of telephone users 
and is owned by the public that it 
serves, 
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Editorial NOTES 


Continued from page Ixxxti 














osophy,’’ May, 1925; ‘‘Untamed,"’ Nov- 
ember, 1925; ““What Price Freedom?”’, 
January, 1926; “‘Cowboys,’’ October, 1926; 
‘The Youngest Generation,"’ April, 1927; 
and ‘‘Now We Got Probeesh,”’ in the 
current issue. 

Mr. Crowell was born in Cleveland in 
1888. His father was a pitcher for the home 
baseball team, and his mother was the 
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daughter of an English portrait painter, 
who settled in Boston. The profession of "7 
Wh ° h do ou his father was, naturally, a source of great Se 
1C y delight to him. As he says: on 
choose P) mes a big on ts _— asa —_ is = es 
e stuff. You not only see the games for nothing, 
. but you change schools nearly every year. I can- 
O ONE chooses to be sick and not pr an even all the States in which I tw 
weak. © course not. But a num- have gone to school. I went to high-school in ime 
ber of your triends suffer needlessly San Antonio, Texas, and intended to study law, . 
, a yie 
because they neglected their health. but landed a job as cub reporter for the San An- talk 
If they had only known their true tonio Daily Express during the Summer of 1905 hi 
condition in time they could have kept and couldn't turn loose, partly because I loved | is 
fit. But the damage is done now. the work, and partly because my father, whose at 
If vou choose you can avoid such baseball career had closed some years previous, 
weuble ‘ had just failed in business. During the intervals sec 
I h ‘it can tal berm is between reporting fires, accidents, and police tax 
m the cafly stages, Sas See | doings I continued to study law, but nothin 
d h liseases are easily 8 , ap on! 
one, most chromic diseases are d ever came of it. In 1907 I went to the City of oft 
corrected. Mexico, and was news editor of the Mexican les: 
The National Bureau of Analysis Herald until shorely before the reign of Porfirio ? 
is protecting the health of many thou- Diaz closed. age fife 
sands who choose to remain well. During the succeeding eight years I held a 
‘ . number of newspaper jobs in Texas, all with 1 
How their heaith pro- nice titles—-some of them were even engraved 09 
tection plan works, its ef- on cards furnished by the management—but the Few 
fectiveness, convenience and highest salary attached to any one of them was agei 
economy is explained in $50 a week. My most thrilling recollection of and 
their free booklet “‘The Span newspaper work in Texas centers around the hol 
of Life.’" Write today for hectic day in Austin when the Statesman, of woe 
; , which I was then editor, announced for the fifth 
your copy. J ; I 
. ‘ or sixth successive week that salaries couldn't f 
- saleamteaasenabamteaiaaaramaaaas umacemicmimiamaal _— be paid. I had to carry a typewriter around the ; 
! National Bureau of Analysis ! corner to a pawnbroker’s shop and raise five 
209 S. State st., Chicago dollars in a hurry because the washwoman had 1 
| Send me your free booklet ‘“The Span of Life,” | _ brought the family’s clothes home (so _ 
| with particulars of your four-minute-a-year plan wife informed me by telephone) and was wait- 
| for better health and longer life. ing for her money. 
om | I had written a few short stories from time to 
| Ne ene eee ee ! time and, oddly enough, sold all of them. The 
| Sereet Number. . I first I ever produced was published in Harper's 
| , | , , , CH 
a was, State Weekly about 1912, but short stories did not 105 So 
N I 7 . . , 
vm | Continued on page Ixxxvi (onion 
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Only one investor in twenty actually receives 


the entire yield from his securities 


7 7 7 
How 581 out of 612 investors 
discovered invisible and unsuspected losses 
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nee security holdings of 612 investors 
were analyzed recently by our Investment 
Service Department. These lists ranged in 
amount from $10,000 to $2,000,000. The 
eater number of them included between 
50,000 and $150,000 of stocks and bonds. 
Only 31 of these investors—about one in 
twenty—were actually recesving the entire 
income which their securities should have 
yielded. Even the experienced investor seldom 
takes full advantage of the earning power of 
his holdings. Invisible, unsuspected losses levy 
atoll upon the majority of investors. 
Investing is more than buying and holding 
securities. Call features, conversion privileges, 
tax position, and proper diversification are 
only a few of the many details which investors 
often overlook. Such oversight means a need- 
less sacrifice of income. 
Now, more than at any time in the past 
fifteen years, careful management is urgent. 


10% more yearly income from their securities 


Few investors realize the value of careful man- 
agement of securities—until scientific analysis 
and supervision have been applied to their 
holdings, and have brought ee unnecessary 
losses to light. 

In many of the cases where our Investment 


The Compton Investment Service Department, an outgrowth of forty years of experience, has proved of substantial 
You are invited to make use of its facilities in the analysis of your own investment holdings. 


{ value to investors. 


Service Department reviewed investors’ secu- 
rity holdings, and where the investor made 
use of our facilities for more effective control, 
there has been an increase of more than 10% 
in the yearly income from his securities. In 
other cases, improvements were made toward 
greatet safety, reducing income with a view 
to forestalling future losses of larger amount 
than the temporary advantage ofa high return. 


How to avoid hidden losses 


Certain facts brought to light by these analyses 
will be of timely value to the majority of invest- 
ors. Forthat reason they have been condensed in- 
toa booklet, “Investment Strategy,” which gives 
an interesting cross-section of the essentials of 
efficient investing, based on actual experience. 
The ten principles of investment selection 
and security management outlined in this new 
booklet are designed to prevent the more 
costly errors of oversight found in a surpris- 
ingly high proportion of the 612 lists analyzed. 
The investor owning $25,000 or more 
of securities will find “Investment Strategy” 
useful in avoiding the various hidden risks of 
investment loss, and in shaping his entire 
security yey along sound, profitable lines. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
“Investment Strategy” upon request. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


NEW YORK > 2 ST. LOUIS 
es Ghetto Investment Securities Colin ne 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW ORLEANS CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY BOSTON 
105 So. La Salle St. Ford Bldg. Hibernia Bank Bldg. Dixie Terminal Bldg. Dwight Bldg. 


73 Water St. 
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NOTHING FINER+ 
NOTHING FASTER 


Leaves Chicago 
8:10 P. M. daily 


Like a sojourn in a fine hotel— appointments 
and cuisine link lux and high scenic diver- 
sion to make your 63-hour journey a pleasant 
means to the end— California! the year round 
layground out of doors. Los Angeles Limited* 

~ barber, bath, valet, maid, manicure, 
Seven other fine fast trains to California, in- 
cluding the 63-hour San Francisco Overland 
Limited*; Gold Coast Limited (Open-top ob- 
servation car in Southern California); Conti- 
nental Limited; Pacific Limited; Pacific Coast 
Limited. 
*Extra fare trains. 

See magnificent, mysterious Death Valley en 

route. Only $40.00 additional for all-expense 

two day s trips. 
For booklets describing California, Death 
Valley and these fine trains: 

Address C. J. Collins 
General Passenger Agent 
Dept. 175, Omaha, Neb. 
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appear to be an easy road to fortune. In 1920 | 
went to New York as adviser on Mexican af- 
fairs, serving a group of large corporations hav- 
ing interests in that country. For the first time 
I had a fair amount of leisure and no financial 
worries, so I resumed writing fiction, but I saw 
no reason for offering it to editors. Just to see my 
name in print did not excite me. When my work 
as adviser on Mexican affairs was completed I 
accepted with delight a berth as editorial writer 
for the old New York Evening Post. 

But this heavenly berth didn't last long. The 
Evening Pos was soon sold, and I landed on the 
sidewalk with no idea of which way to go. It 
occurred to me that I might open my private 
and personally produced library and offer a few 
manuscripts for sale. I took the half dozen 
stories on top and sent them out. I might have 
sent seven, but six exhausted the sheet of stamps 
I had purchased. All of the manuscripts were 
purchased. The Saturday Evening Poi took 
three. One, ‘Margaret Blake,"’ published in 
the Century, was awarded second prize in the O. 
Henry awards in 1924. This happy outcome 
seemed to me a fair indication of what I ought 
to do from there on and I did it. I'm stili doing 
it. 





Tue AMERICAN Mercury, since its estab- 
lishment four years ago, has bought MSS. 
from 411 different authors, of whom sev- 
enty-seven have been women. Their places 
of nativity and present residence are shown 
in the following table: 


Born in Living in 
ee 12 
ics Sele fac. gigs nie I re) 
Arkansas +." 2 
California . . ; re 8 20 
Colorado re) 
Connecticut 5 
Delaware 2 
District of Columbia 6 
2 
4 
I 


r 


wn 


Florida 

Georgia . 

Idaho . 

ee as Sa ek oe oe 

OO 

SS ge ar ee ar II 

Kansas eee 

eee 
2 
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~~ OO HW @ 


Louisiana 
Maine . eee 
Continued on page lxxxviti 
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Wuat’s become of the idea that unless a 
thing was unpleasant it couldn’t be good 
for you? Is the civilized world growing up? 


No doubt Eno has played a more or 
less modest part in the new attitude 
toward life. 


Consider for a moment. You're a. vic- 
tim of the old school. Everything you 
have to take tastes awful. Being sick is a 
double punishment. And when you feel 
merely off color, some helpful soul is sure 
to recommend a dose of “‘salts.”” Nothing 
else will do. The taste is terrible, and that, 
for some obscure reason, certifies that the 
effects will be very good indeed. 


And then, one bright day, Eno comes 
into your life. You try a dash of it in 
water. The taste is delightful. Its spar- 
kling effervescence stimulates your palate 
and cheers your heart. It’s not a punish- 
ment, it’s a pleasure. And you discover 
that its mild, gentle, ance? action is 
thorough beyond question! 


After an experience like that no one 
could continue quite so sure that the good 
life must also be nauseatingly disagreeable. 


Be odd—wouldn’t it?—if Eno, in addi- 
tion to saving endless unpleasantness, 
should have also influenced the course of 
human thought! 


Eno, world-renowned for more than half 
a century, from all druggists, 75c and $1.25 
a boitie. Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd. 
Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Inc., Belmont Building, 
Madison Ave. at 34th Street, 
New York. 
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cathe pie 
Ghifomia 


a paradi 


Five trains are operated by the 
Santa Fe from Chicago and 
Kansas City to California daily 
—The Chief, The California 
Limited, The Navajo, The Scout, 
The Missionary. A whole tribe 
of trains crossing the Indian 
country of the Southwest. All 
of them famous trains. And 
chief of them all, The Chief— 
extra fine— extra fast—extra 
fare. Fred Harvey dining service 
all the way. Remember Grand 
Canyon and the Indian-detour. 


After California—Hawaii 


: Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
} 100 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


' 
Am interested in winter trip to California. Send me 
free picture -foiders and advise cost of excursion ticket. { 
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Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota... . 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada . . 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexicc 

| City e 
New York | Rest of State. 
North Rictien F Fax faa 
North Dakota . . 
Cet ses 
Oklahoma . 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina . 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Oe 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia . . 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Philippines 
Porto Rico 
Austria 
Belgium. . . 
Canada 
Chile 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark 
England. . 
France 
Germany 
Holland 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 
Norway. . 
Rumania 
Russia : 
Scotland . 
Sweden 
Yugo-Slavia . 
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hristmag 


A gift of fragrance at Christmas is more than just a present; for the fra- 
grances of Christmas are inseparable from its sentiment. Ineveryrecurring 
breath ofafavored perfumeis asweetmemory of the giver and theoccasion. 
The fragrant Gift Boxes and Perfumes of Roger & Gallet, Paris, are especially 
appropriate as Christmas gifts. The boxes contain selections of several most desirable 
toilet articles. They are works of art in fragrance and ultra-modern French in color 


and design. Three sizes, varying in number and size of the toilet articles contained. 
Priced from $6 to $12. 


Offered in the fragrances cf Lp IDA 
avots “dirgent 


SILVER POPPIES 


VL La e pf; on pf 74 See 


The Precious Perfume FLOWERS OF LOVE 


Single articles of fragrance in each of these perfumes — in Extrait, Eau de 
Toilette, Poudre, Compact, Savon, Bath Salts (Tablets), Aftabath Powder, 
Talcwm. Each in an attractive gift box — priced from $1 to $12.50. 


ROGER G GALLET 


Par UM LEU S 


PARIS+ 3 sNEW YORK 


Your favorite shop 
will be glad to show 
you Rog -r & Gallet’s 
fragrant gifts. 
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Native Life in ya eee 
..- On the Cunard 
West Indies Cruise 


Packed with native drama . . . sun- 
tinted vermilion walls... glimpses into 
courts smothered in bougainvillea .. . 
Shop for good things on a January 
morning .. . shawls . . . rare liqueurs 
...an armful of hibiscus . . . 


14 other semi-tropical ports . . . Fort 
de Fra:we in Martinique ... La Guayra 
and the road to Caracas ...a piece of 
engineering magic ... San Juan... 
Port au Prince . . . the brooding ro- 
mance of Morro Castle at Havana .. . 
the far-flung fame of “Sloppy Joe’s” 
cafe . . . 31 days of the most extraor- 
dinary tropical kaleidoscope this side 
of Suez... 

And the ship... decks as white as a 
patio in a Spanish villa... an intimate, 
charming stateroom ... the kind you 
would covet for yourself in a house in 
Connecticut . . . or ina Devonshire 
cottage . . . The smart atmosphere of 
a Piccadilly club all over the ship . . . 
It’s CUNARD. Apply to local agents 
or 25 Broadway, New York. 








FRANCONIA—15 days— 

From N.Y. Dec. 20....... . $200 up 
CALIFORNIA—31 days— 

From N. Y. Jan. 21 and Feb. 25 . . $300 up 











CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 
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As will be noted, Toe AMERICAN Megp- 
cury has printed contributions by natives 
of every American State save Colorado, 
North Dakota, West Virginia and Wyo 
ming, and residents of every State save 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Nevada, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. Its contributors have 
included fifty-eight natives of foreign coun- 
tries and two natives of the insular pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

The foregoing table, like those that 
follow, shows a few unavoidable omissions, 
It has been impossible, in all cases, to 
establish the nativity of contributors, and 
in some even their present places of resi- 
dence are uncertain. In the following table 


the occupations of contributors are given: 


Anthropologists . 

Architects 

Army Officers 

Assessor 

Bacteriologist 

Barber . . 

Biologist . 

Botanist 

Business men 

Chemists . 

Clergymen 

Dentists 

Dermatologist 

Editorial secretary 

Editors . . 

Ethnologists 

Explorer 

Farmers 

Genealogist . 

Geographer , 

High-school principal 

Historian . . 

Hobo 

Housewives 

Journalists 

Lawyers 

Librarians eee ee 
Linotype operator. ........ 
Diodscal Imgeruceor.. ww 6 


ee es a ere 


Continued on page xtii 
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“Its fun to kee 
this new “Way” 


Fit 


fit. They know the right kind of exercise is abso- 

lutely imperative. Wm. Wrigley, Jr., speaking 
about the Battle Creek Health Builder, says: “I have one 
of your ‘Health Builder’ machines in each of my four 
homes. I use this machine never less than half an hour a 
day and I am in a perfect physical shape.” 


Ki business men realize the importance of keeping 


Keep physically ft—radiantly healthy! You can now 
exercise and massage your whole body in this surprisingly. 
: simple new way right in your own home—without any 
| effort. Thousands are doing it. 








— en - a ee ae om momom mr Come 












Oscillate Your 


— rapidly oscillating 
girdles of the Health 
Builder give a combined mas- 
sage-vibratory treatment 
better than a skilled masseur. 
No electric current touches 
you. The Health Builder vigor- 
ously massages the heaviest 
muscles, peps up sluggish cir- 
culation, aids digestion and 





* 
a 


Way to Health 


elimination, strengthens 
muscle “tone” and improves 
the functions of the internal 
organs. 


Over 50,000 men and women 
of all ages have used the 
“Health Builder” for health 
improvement upon the rec- 
ommendation of their phy- 
sicians! Used daily in countless 
private homes, large medical 
institutions, athletic clubs, 
gymnasiums, ocean liners, and 
by numerous physicians in 
their practice. 


Send for “Keeping Fit in 15 


1) Minutes a Day”—a valuable 
) Free Book showing the “Battle 


Creek Health Builder” in 


| operation—with complete 


series of home exercises, Sani- 
tarium Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





The Battle Creek Sun Arc Bath 
and “Mechanical Health Horse” 
are also made by the manufac- 
turers of the famous “Health 


Builder.” 








tA 


Health Buiton 


Name 


Address 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Room $2736 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me FREE Book “Keeping Fit’ — Today. 











— Strate 
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F es 
pipe- 
Metcorologists 2 
smoker aiaee : 
a new Music critics 4 
: Naval officer I 
thrill. Physicians 12 
Playwrights 2 
Why not take pity on that pipe-smoking friend who en al * 
does not know the ecstasy of smoking Craven Mixture? <% 38 
rea : Public utility executive I 
For Christmas send him an imported gift—a couple Sani 
we ae ; anitarian : 
of tins of Craven Mixture—that deliciously mild, og 
wondrously fragrant tobacco—the choice of discrim- Scenic designer I 
inating smokers for over sixty years. Senator . I 
You can now buy Craven Mixture at better tobac- Social workers 3 
conists everywhere. Or for a liberal sample, send 1oc in Sociologist I 
stamps to Carreras, Lrp., Dept. 21, 220 Fifth Ave., Statistician... . I 
New York. ee . 
Typographer .... , . 
Ke § ‘ Ten ES Ae: a ew ek cee Gl 


The preponderance of editors, ious 
wT be ists and other professional writers, noted 


last year, continues. But it will also be 
noted that the contributors to the mage 


70s * zine during the past four years have like 
the Hantic wise included many business men, lawyeth 
ENGLAND. SIANCE- IRELAND ,GERMANY medical men, and professors. The speciak 


Hamburg-American Line ties ‘professed by the professors are givel 


in the following table: 












Eighty years of progressive experience in rendering 








service to discriminating travelers. Now a fleet of Anthropology d 
new and splendid steamers—some de luxe liners Biology 27 
with first, second, andimproved Third Class accom- Chessieery 18 
modations. Other comfortable liners for Cabin and Besanenices F 
improved Third Class exclusively. All modern oil English 15 
burners. History 9 
©Anund nWword Industrial medicine I 
Law . 2 
S. S. RESOLUTE Mathematics I 
Gains Eastward from New York Music 1 
an. 7, 1928 - 140 days 
30countries - 63 cities Philosophy 2 
Rates: $2000 up. Sociology ane R «= ee 
Gio the West Indies The occupations of the women who have 


S. S. RELIANCE , 
Dec. 17, Jan. 7 and Mar. 28 contributed to the magazine follow: 


15 or 16 days—$200 up. 
Jan. 25 and Feb. 25 





i 
i 
tt 

} 


27 days—$300 up. Business women 4 

Editorial secretary I 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE Ethnologist I 
Unrrep Amenican Lines, Inc., General Agents Housewives ; 

28 Broadway, New York, Branches in Librarian ; 

Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Weleore . aan ey: — 


Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents , 
Continued on page xtiv 
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The “BBB Own Make” Pipe holds a place in history, and in the hearts of history’s 
| makers. From Manchester to Melbourne—from Halifax to Hong Kong—Englishmen 
have seen in its smoke, visions of empire—and of home’s green hedgerows + + Now, 
| WDC have acquired the exclusive right to produce this fine pipe in America. Theirs 
to “earry on” the old BBB Individual Baking Process which has for generations 





made “BBB Own Make” the sweetest, most satisfying of pipes. 


The «BBB Own Make” Pipe is now available in a 
variety of shapes at the establish ts of better 





tobacconists. $5 the pipe — plain or ripple briars. 
Wm. Demuth & Co., 229 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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At all DRUGGISTS 
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W. F.YOUNG, Inc 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunarp-ANcHoR new oil burners; rates include 
hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


65 DAYS, $600 to $1700 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ss “Transylvania,” sailing Jan. 25 
24th cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon (Madrid), 
Spain (Granada), Algiers, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, 
Constantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, the Ri- 
viera, Cherbourg (Paris),Glasgow. Europe stop-over. 
8th World Cruise (Westward) 
Jan. 16, New York, and Feb. 2, Los Angeles; 
4th Norway Cruise, June 30; 52 days, $600 to $1,300 
125 days, $1,250 to $3,000. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


The New Books 


of all publishers are an- 
nounced in this issue of 


The American Mercury 
“a a 
XCiV 
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Newspaper women ...... 8 
Physician . I | 
Professors ll 
Social workers 2 
Teachers 2 





The following protest against ‘‘Age and 
the Farmer,”’ in “‘Clinical Notes” for 
October, comes from a reader in the great | 
State of Missouri: 


My residence in the Ozark wilderness is of such - 
recent origin that I do not feel that I am unduly | 
prejudiced by my surroundings, yet I marvel 
frequently at the youth and stamina of old-timers 
who would have succumbed years ago to ar 
terio-sclerosis or something had fate interned 
them in a big city. 

My principal mentor is a nearby neighbor, 
sixty-four years old. He has a considerable 
estate, but chooses to work it himself, and few 
younger men care to follow his pace. He is a pik 
lar of the Baptist church, and our main point 
of social contact is recounting smutty stories; 
in intelligence he is on a par with the average 
Wall Street broker; in sophistication he is 
greatly like a twelve-year-old city boy—it’s 
been a hearsay acquisition. Yet he enjoys af | 
eyeful of feminine pulchritude quite as much as 
the most confirmed musical show patron, and 
don't let them kid you into thinking there are 
no Follies girls in yokel-land. Why, *that’s 
where most of them come from. The girls out 
here wear just as few clothes, just as short hair 
and just as much complexion aid as their respec- 
tive classes do in Gotham. 

The modern yokel hears via radio and phono- 
graph the same music as your urban audiences. 


| 





I imagine the average taste is quite as discrim- | Minarets 
inating. Homebrew is abundant and theres | tering mc 
| dours...h 


certainly no need of imbibing from a dirty jug. 


I don’t mean to picture the yokel as possessing “ane si 
culture; God knows he lacks it quite as badly as ery doo 
souks pile. 


way he enjoys life quite as sancly as city Bab gold. Car 
bitts. Of course, we rubes do neglect our personal and the ss 
appearance; I deem it a luxury to miss shaving ++-Primitis 
occasionally. What of it? Who cares? Health : From o; 
and vigor are surely not lowered by such neglect. other...] 
Hard toil brings on age whether in city 0 speed you 
country but take it from me, the principal toads or tl 
trouble with the farmers today is their aversion : 
to sustained effort. They simply don’t stick ® | e 
that daylight to dark stuff any more. 


most shirtwaist manufacturers. But in his 0 | carved in 
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North Africa of Sunshine and Splendour 


rim- Minarets flinging their thin spires in the blue...glit- the desert. The forty-one famous Transatlantique ho- 
re is. | tering mosques and mosaiced palaces. Golden jo tels welcome you with their Parisian cuisine and service d 
jug. | dours...haunting beauty. Bizarre...fantastic. Crooked their brilliant Continental gayety. e+ De luxe itiner- ( 
ssing narrow streets...where strange perfumes linger... ary...57 gorgeously coloured days...all expenses... 

every doorway breathing mystery. Flaunting, shrilling | Mediterranean crossing... hotels...private automo- 4 


y | —— high with exotic gaud and treasure. Oases__ bile... $1750. e+» Shorter trips ...such as 10-day / 
> carved in jade...shimmering dreamlike inthe desert itinerary... $200. t 

B , gold. Caravans and dancing girls...sinuous Arabs Romance...glamour...a mere step from the prosaic 

= and the savage blue-veiled silent ones...tempestuous —__. over“the longest gangplank inthe world.” Calling at 

ving -+-primitive...glorious North Africa! Plymouth, England. ..then LeHavre de Paris. The gang- 

ealth | From one enchantment to an- plank leads to the waiting boat ; 

lect. other...luxurious motor cars train... three hours... Paris. Over- 

yor | speed you over flowing macadam ine night...the Riviera. A day across 

cipal toads or the thin winding trails of the Mediterranean, North Africa. ' 

rsion | Information from any French Line Agent or Tourist Office, or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City i 
ko} eg ~ | 
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By the famous 
**Rotterdam”’ 
7th Cruise 


Leaving New York 
February 2, 1928 


own management 


The 
**ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register 

37,190 tons displ. 


Has # world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of — —~ weer rey 

ee of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY teddotee adeira, Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar, 
ag ae Puoice (first call), =, Athens, Constantinople Beira, 
Haifa, Jer m (the y 2 Land), Alexandria, Cairo seer E 
Cattaro, R — >» Caen, nue (second call), Monaco, 
Riviera. Carefully planned e excursions in charge of } mab aed 
Express Co. Stopover in Europe if desired. For ice selection 
of accommodations make reservations now. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
Number of guests limited. _[llustrated Folder ““A.M."" on request to 


Under the Holland- America Lina’: 





HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 1926 Leer Craioes 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts-| WEST INDIES 


burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Be: burning S'S VEENDAM 
troit, Aclanta, Ga., Seattle 


New Orleans, Los Angeles,San AFRICA Seth AMERICA 
Francisco, Mexico City, Mon- by 

treal, Winnipeg. Or any euther- SS VOciNoP” 
ized Steamship Agent. - 

















THE 
MUSICAL FORUM 
of NEW YORK 


KURT SCHINDLER, Musical Director 


Announces 


SEVEN SUNDAY EVENINGS OF MUSIC 
At the 


GUILD THEATRE 
245 W. 52d St., New York City 


Nov. 20-27 Dec. 18 


Jan. 8-22 Feb. 12-26 
The artists for this series include 
MARIO CORTI IVAN DNEPROF 
ANNA DUNCAN THE ENGLISH SINGERS 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH NINA KOSHETZ 
MARIO KURENKO WANDA LANDOWSKA 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH ELIZABETH RETHBERG 

ANDRES SEGOVIA 

SUBSCRIPTIONS CAN BE OBTAINED AT 

RECITAL MANAGEMENT 

ARTHUR JUDSON 113 West 57th St., N. Y. City 
(KNABE PIANO) 
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BIOGRAPHY: The Literature of Personality. 
By James C. Johnston The Century Company 
$2.50 734 X 54; 312 pp. New York 
It quickly becomes manifest that Mr. Johnston has 
nothing novel or apposite to say about his subject, 
His thoughts upon biography are those that might be 
expected to occur to any somewhat literary school- 
ma'm. At the end he presents a series of definitions 
that are mainly obvious, and sometimes childish. 





THREE WOMEN POETS OF MODERN JAPAN. 
Translated by Glenn Hughes and Yozan T. Iwasaki. 

The University of Washington C \apbooks 
65 cents 7% X 54; 43 Pp. Seattle 


The poets whose work is here translated are Akiko 
Yosano, Akiko Yanagiwara, and Takeko Kujo. A 
biographical and critical note is prefaced to each 
selection, and there is a general introduction. Mr, 
Hughes is assistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and Mr. Iwasaki is founder 
and director of the Japanese Theatre in Seattle. 


REPRINTS 





IN THE MIDST OF LIFE. 
By Ambrose Bierce. The Modern Library 
95 cents 6% x 4%; 403 pp. New York 


SELECTED PAPERS OF BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
Selected by Bertrand Russell. The Modern Library 
95 cents 634 x 434; 390 pp. New York 


The Bierce collection of short stories has an intro 
duction by the late George Sterling, which was the 
last piece of writing he did. There is nothing init 
that is new as fact, but it has importance as the last 
tribute to one of the true masters of American literature 
by his most beloved disciple. As for the Russell book, 
it is very difficult to imagine how it could be any 
better. It forms an excellent introduction to the writ 
ings of one of the most intelligent men alive. 





CREATIVE EDUCATION. 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Charles Scribner's Sams 
$2.50 7M x $14; 360 pp. New York 


This is a collection of stray educational papen, 
some of them having been first published so long ago 
as 1893. Professor Osborn is a scientist of the fits 
water, but when he wanders into more speculative 
fields of thought he sometimes becomes a bit tiresome. 
There is very little in the present book that is new 
thought or fresh in expression. 


Continued on page xcviti 
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w York 6" Annual Cruise De Lirxe / 
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ubject. 
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1itions Cunard S. S. “‘Scythia’’—Sailing from New York Jan. 25, 1928 
h. Fascinating Africa, mysterious Egypt, the Holy Land, beautiful Madeira, gay 
Seville, Granada with its Alhambra, mighty Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, Algiers, 
r Biskra, Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Bosphorus, Athens, 
N : —. I I 
; Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Palermo, Monte 
; Carlo, France, England—the glorious Cruise of the palatial Cunarder “Scythia” La j 
‘pbooks will take you to all of these wonderful places, and many others. We hawe exclusively chartered this magnificent 
Seattle steamer, with membership limited to 390 guests—half capacity. d , / 
The Cruise of the “‘Scythia”’ is the annual Mediterranean classic The unusually large and comfortable cabins— 
Akiko ________ all with hot and cold running water—the suites and private baths, the spacious decks, the ss 
. nger elevators, the famous Cunard cuisine and service and the reasonable rates, all combine 
+ 2 7 Senger ¢ ’ an a = _* « ae € as « , 
: WEST to offer the most attractive of all Cruises to the Mediterranean. 
an | INDIES Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S. S. “Berengaria,” 
Mr. | Cruises “Aquitania,” “Mauretania” or any Cunard steamer. 
Uni- De Lux Prompt reservation advisable. Full information on request. Apply to i 
an., Feb., M« Est. : 4 
under | | | JanFeb...tch. | FRANK TOURIST CO. [is] 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
8. 8. “VEENDAM” Philadelphia, 1529 Locust St. Chicago, 175 North Michigan Ave. Boston, 33 Devonshire St. 
San Francisco, 582 Market St. Los Angeles, 7:6 So. Broadway ; 
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| Wr 

| ~ STANDARD 


of comparison in Mortgage Bonds 


MBODYING every feature of protec tion which experience has 
suggested, including the guarantee of underlying mortgages 
by one of the four following Surety Companies: 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore 
National Surety Co., New York 


———— 


These Bonds possess the essential requirements of an ideal investment 


NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. 


MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO. 
f NTS 
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Health Belongs 
to Go-Getters! 


Ae 


| 
| 


Health is physical suc- 
cess. Some of the health- 
lest specimens in the 
world didn’t have any 
health at all to begin 
with. They simply 
went out and got it! 








and Atlantic City is the 
greatest spot on earth 
| to find it. It’s just a 
| gold mine of energy 
| and exhilaration—and 
if you add the indoor- 
sea-pool bathing, the 
comforts, the luxuries, 
and tke fine eating at 
The Ambassador, you 
have a combination 
that'll put you right 
up on your toes! 


MA. Se 


Write or Wire 
for Reservations 








he | 
Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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THE GOOD GRAY POET. 
By William Douglas O'Connor. Henry S. Saunders 
$2 7% X 5375 pp- Toronte 
O'Connor first published ‘“The Good Gray Poet” 
in 1866, after Whitman had been thrown out of his 
clerkship in Washington by the immortal ass, James 
Harlan, then Secretary of the Interior, but formerly 
a Methodist preacher. The pamphlet was reprinted in 
Dr. R. M. Bucke’s ‘‘Wale Whitman,’’ somewhat re- 
vised, in 1883. The latter text is here followed, and 
there is an introduction by O'Connor's widow, written 
in 1911. (She died in 1913). The book was hand-set 
by the publisher, who Has a private press in Toronto, 
and is issued in an edition of but 125 copies. There is 
a frontispiece portrait of O'Connor. 


JEAN-CHRISTOPHE. 
By Romain Rolland. Henry Holt & Company 
$5 8 x 54; 504 pp. New York 
The three volumes of ‘‘Jean-Christophe’’ are here 
reprinted as one. They run to more than 1000 pages 
and the book weighs two-and-a-half pounds. The 
paper is thin but very opaque, and so the text is 
completely legible. The preface to the first volume, by 
Gilbert Cannan, the translator, is prefaced to the 
whole. So printed, its opening is somewhat confusing, 
for it seems to refer to the whole work. 


CASTLES IN SPAIN And Other Screeds. 
By John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner's Sons 
$2 7% Xx 5%; 263 pp. New York 
This is a collection of fugitive literary essays, some 
of them having been first published as far back as 
1903. Their character is indicated by the chapter titles, 
among which are ‘Reminiscences of Conrad,"’ ‘* Books 
as Ambassadors,’ ‘“‘A Note on Sentiment,"’ and 
**Faith of a Novelist.” 





THE STORY OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
By E. W. Howe. Dodd, Mead & Company 
$3.50 9 x 6; 361 pp. New York 
THE POETRY AND PROSE OF BLAKE. 
Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. The Random House 
$5 8 x 434; 1152 pp. New York 
The Howe classic was first published in 1882, and 
since then has gone through over 100 editions. The 
present edition is made from entirely new plates. There 
is a foreword by the author, relating how nearly all 
the big publishers first turned the book down and 
then, after Howells’ review of it in the old Century, 
walked over one another in the struggle to get it back. 
The Blake reprint contains all of his writings and a 
few reproductions of his illustrations. It is printed on 
India paper and is superbly and durably bound. 


Continued on page ¢ 
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Editorial Approval 


In the October issue of this little Outlet 
for Egos, there is an article by Frederick 
Bausman entitled, amusingly enough, 
“Under Which Flag”. For anyone having 
the mad ambition to be a successiul con- 
tributor to the Mercury, we recommend 
a careful reading of this illuminating in- 
stance of editorial approval. 


Even a casual reading will disclose the 
easiest way to arouse Mr. Mencken’s atten- 
tion. You must write well, of course, but 
if you bring out the feeling expressed in 
either “Under Which Flag” or “Notes for 
a Comic History”, by George Seibel in the 
same issue, you should certainly get in. In 
our opinion, inaccuracies, exaggerations, 
or misinformation will not be a handicap. 


We ask Mr. Mencken if he will admit 
that “Under Which Flag” reeks of racial 


prejudice. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


P.S. We must get Listerine into this ad somehow. 
Perhaps we can cover the requirement by telling you 
that Listerine, the safe antiseptic, is almost fifty years 
old and is on sale in every foreign country, including 


Germany 
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Schools & Colleges 


LT 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargen- 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential preparation for 
recting and Teaching as well as for Acting. 
The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
to the layman. 

Midwinter Term Opens January 16th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 255-L, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


























OUTHERN COLLEGE “® tis. Signs" 


Junior College, Finishing or High School Courses. Music, Art, 
Expression, Dom. Sci., Secretarial. Golf, Swimming, Tennis, 
Gymnasium. Dramatics. 65th year Country Club Privileges 
Historical Tours. Riding Lessons. College Clubs. Fixed Rate 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS 280 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 





FA R AY PROMOTION 





On 0) mm oC) ee eo 
through the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


217Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 














SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson course 
in writing and marketing of the 7 —q - &- sample 
copy of THe WRITER’s MONTHLY free. W t ° 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 98 Springfield, Mass. 










All Standard Makes 
TYPEWRITERS 


at new low prices 


Get your favorite machine at a 
saving of 40% to 60%. Latest 
models Underwoods, Royals, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, remanufac- 
tured lixe new from top to bottom, 5-year guaran- 
tee. 10 days free trial. Sold direct on EZ monthly 
payments. Write for latest catalog—FREE. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 654 W. Randolph St. 
Typewriter Headquarters Dept. 625C Chicago 












REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Cut lengths by post. Carriage paid. 
NEWALL, 141 Stornoway, Scotland 









IMPROVED LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE =" 
Promising progeny of a recent importation from Prince | 
Edward Islands now offered as Foundation stock or for re- | 
juvenating established herds. Boars and gilts that fully 
conform to Yorkshire standards, some as low as $75.00. 

PERRY W. KISER Cromwell, Indiana 
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PROUDHON’'S SOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL 
PROBLEM. 
Edited by Henry Cohen. The Vanguard Press 
§0 cents 7% X 4%; 225 pp. New York 
The body of this book is made up of extracts from 
the writings of Proudhon, but there are also included 
two essays on the man and his ideas, by Charles A, 
Dana, of the old New York Sun, and William B, 
Green, a Massachusetts Unitarian-idealist, who lived 
in the first three quarters of the last century. 


THE THEATRE 


THE ART OF THEATRE-GOING. 
By John Drinkwater. The Houghton Mifflin Company 
$3 814 x 54; 217 pp. Boston 
THE THEATRE. 
By Stark Young. The George H. Doran Company 
$1.50 7 x 44; 182 pp. New York 
Both of these books are made up of short essays on 
the elements of the theatre, and neither has much to 
say. Of the two Mr. Young's is the more interesting, 
but every now and then he goes off in clouds of meta 
physical rubbish. 








THE BEST PLAYS OF 1926-1927. 
Edited by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead & Company 
$3 84 x § 4; 563 pp. New York 
Like its seven predecessors this is a valuable book. 
It is an excellent record of the doings in the past 
theatrical year in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Southern California. The plays reprinted are the 
following: ‘‘Broadway,’’ by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbort; ‘‘Saturday’s Children,"’ by Maxwell 
Anderson; “‘Chicago,’" by Maurine Watkins; “The 
Constant Wife," by W. Somerset Maugham; “The 
Road to Rome," by Robert Emmett Sherwood; ‘The 
Play's the Thing,’ by Ferenc Molnar; ‘“The Silver 
Chord,"’ by Sidney Howard; *‘The Cradle Song,"’ by 
Gregorio and Maria Martinez Sierra; ‘‘Daisy Mayme,” 
by George Kelly; and “‘In Abraham's Bosom,” by 
Paul Green. 





EIGHT EUROPEAN PLAYS. 
Selected by Winifred Katzin. Brentano's 
$3.50 83% x 534; 526 pp. New York 
The eight contemporary French, Italian and German 
plays included in this volume are “‘Glamour"’ and 
**Martine”’ by Jean-Jacques Bernard; *“The Stairs,"” by 
Rosso di San Secondo; **Fire in the Opera House,” by 
Georg Kaiser; “The Niiremburg Egg,"’ by Walter 
Harlan; ‘‘Madame Legros,"’ by Heinrich Mann; “A 
Place in the World,"’ by Carl Sternheim; and *‘Uncle’s 
Been Dreaming,"’ by Karl Vollmédller. The trans- 
lations are by Miss Katzin and Barrett H. Clark. 
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PHOTO BY T. C. WOOD, JR. 


N Monday, January 2nd, 1928, the doors of Useppa Inn will open for another delightful 

season. Old friends will gather from the North and West. Old rivalries will be re- 
newed on the links, on the tennis courts, and on the waters of the Bay. New trophies will 
be competed for and won. The biggest tarpon of the year will once more be weighed-in on 
the pier. When vacancies permit us we are happy to enlarge the circle of our friends. De- 
tailed information will be gladly forwarded. Until December 20th, address Mr. J. F. Vallely, 
Manager, Useppa Inn, New York Office—220 West 42nd Street, and after that date—Useppa 
Inn, Useppa Island, Lee County, Florida. 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
MERCURY 


This issue completes the twelfth 
volume. 


We shall be glad to bind each 
volume of four numbers in fig- 
ured Batik boards, reinforced 
buckram back and corners and 
a green label, for $2.75. 


Send your magazines and check 
to 
Binding Department 
THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE MENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
of THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
published monthly at Camden, N. J., for October, 1927 


State of New York 
County of New York /*- 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Samuel Knopf, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The American Mercury and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown In 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, PostalLaws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business Managers are: 

Publisher, Alfred A. Knopf 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Editor, Henry L. Mencken 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Business Manager, Samuel Knopf 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

2. That the owner is: The American Mercury, Inc. (Owner) 

Stockholders—Samuel Knopf, 815 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1148 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.: Blanche we 
Knopf, 1148 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Henry L Mencken, 
1524 PHollins Street, Baltimore, Md.; George Jean Nathan, 44 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more or total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing aMfliant's full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner: and this aMfliant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect In the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as 80 stated by him. 

SAMUEL KNOPF, 
(Business Manager) 
Sworn and subscribed before me this oom day of September, 1927. 
[SEAL] JOSEPH C. LESSER, 
Notary Public. Kings Co., No. 378, Reg. No. 9030 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co., No. 33, Reg. No. 9040 
My commission expires March 30, 1929 
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There’s a thrill 
of satisfaction 
when you buy 
Christmas Seals 





The National, State, and 
Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 
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Sui generis 


If you want a magazine like Tue 
AMERICAN Mercury, you must buy 
Tur AMERICAN MERcuRY. 


There is no other like it. 


No doubt this explains why the 
circulation has doubled and redoubled. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR, a delight- 

ful modern hostelry in an unex- 
ploited natural beauty spot 4o hours 
from New York and 45 hours from 
Chicago by through Pullman, opens 
Monday, January 2, 1928. 
The Charlotte Harbor is one of the 
most beautifully appointed hotels in 
the South and foe of its 200 large 
rooms has a bath and faces Charlotte 
Harbor. The features are golf, fishing, 
quail shooting, boating, bathing and 
tennis. 
The Hotel is at the intersection of the 
Tamiami Trail and the Dixie High- 
way, and new hard surfaced roads 
spread in all directions. There are 
fireproof garage accommodations for 
motorists. 


HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


PUNTA GORDA 
FLORIDA 





Complete information sent on request. Address the Hotel direct. 
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Be The 10th Man 


To Sit At This Board Table? 


How nine famous business authorities can make profits for you. 


— 


. Mr. B.C. FORBES, Chairman 
2. Mr. JAMES H. RAND, Je. 
Executive Manager 
3. Mr. ROGER W. BABSON 
Economist 
4. Mr. HERBERT N.CASSON 
Sales Manager 
5. Mr. JOHN MOODY 
Financial Adviser 
6. Mr. HOMER }. BUCKLEY 
Mail Order Manager 
7. Mr. WM. R. BASSET 
Industrial Engineer 
8 Mr. WM. L. FLETCHER 
Personnel Manager 
. Mr. THOMAS DREIER 
Good-Will Manager 
10. YOURSELF? 


< 


IRST, allow Mr. B.C. Forbes to 
introduce these world famous The opportunity is YOURS to bring 


You may now take the Chair. 


before these gentlemen the partic- 
ular problems which you have to 
solve. 

They will be YOUR problems. 
And their solution will be YOUR 
solution. Can you imagine a busi- 
ness situation that one of these 
business experts is not able tocope 
with from the storehouse of knowl- 
edge and successful achievement 
that is his. 

Youcan havethe services of these 
men, in the records of their lives, 
their actual achievements and busi- 
ness secrets at your elbow twenty- 
four hours a day. 


Consider what this means. 


Herein Forbes’ Business Library, 
the greatest of its kind ever pre- 
pared, you can find the solution 
of how to turn your pennies into 
dollars and failure into success. 


But that is not all. You can 
have this remarkable Business 
Library sent to your home or of- 
fice, AT NO COST TO YOU. Read 
them, study them, and apply them 
at your leisure. If you can’t see 
how they will help to increase 
profits and decrease expenses, just 
return them and it has not cost 
you a red penny. 





Read Our Special Combination Offer 7 





FORBES’ MAGAZINE, pub- 
lished twice a month, is read by 
over 57,000 business men. On 
the news-stand it sells for 25 cents, 
or $6 per year. 

Fora limited time only, you may 
receive the 12-volume FORBES’ 
BUSINESS LIBRARY handsome- 
ly bound in cloth and gold stamp- 
ed, and a 3-year subscription to 
FORBES’ MAGAZINE, ata total 
combined costo f$18, which isthe 
costatthe news-stands of FORBES’ 


Send No Money. 


Mail Coupon NOW!  } 


1 
MAGAZINE alone. In other i 
words, this 12-volume set will cost 
you ABSOLUTELY NOTHING. | | 

You may have BOTH the Mag- l 
azine and the 12 volumes sent to | 

our home or office ON AP- 

ROVAL. You may inspect them I 
for five days and,if you are satis- | 
fied, send us only $3—the balance 
in five equal monthly payments of | 
$3 each. Thereis nothing more to I 
pay. If you decide otherwise, just l 
return the books at our expense. | 





CLIP AND MAIL THIS FREE OFFER 





B. C. FORBES’ MAGAZINE, Al 
120 Fifth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
Allright. ‘Send me the 12 volumes of 
FORBES’ BUSINESS LIBRARY. I will 
either return them at your expense, 
withoutfurther obligationto me, within 
five days, or 1 will remit $3 initial pay- 
ment and $3 a month for five months 
thereafter. This will be full yment 
for the books and also FORBES’ 
MAGAZINE for 3 years — 72 issues. 


NAME acuetineens — 
ADDRESS ; — 
TOWN . 
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VOS 


DONATUROS 
SALUTAMUS: 


A HOLIDAY DIRECTORY 


Tue age is gone gun-shy in say to 
advertising; and it is especially in- 
clined to flippancy on the subject of 
holiday gifts and the ‘‘department- 
store Christmas’’ that now flourishes 
pestilentially through the twelfth 
art of each year. And no wonder! 
or the latter-day December is a time 
when specious moralistic-sentimental 
essays on the beauty of giving, on the 
sacredness of childhood and of the 
home, appear as preludes to the an- 
nouncements of commercial gentry 
who have things to sell, all who 
could not imaginably care so much 
about anything on earth as about the 
disposal of their wares on the hugest 
salle ot the highest prices. The poor 
commoner, wrought upon by their 
beguilements, is a into buying 
till it hurts, for home, for country, 
and for bigger and better business. It 
is natural and wholly to his credit if 
he finds himself progressively adopt- 
ing a conscious cynicism as the only 
possible retort to the unconscious 
cynicism of his tormentors. 

With what face, at such a time and 
for such exacerbated persons, is a pub- 
lisher to recommend his productions? 
ls not he too engaged in trade? Must 
he not, by the nature of things, buy 
in a cheaper to sell in a dearer market, 
with a margin of profit? Does he not 
put out articles “‘for the holiday 
trade,” and would he not undergo 
disappointment and loss if he could 
not succeed in vending these articles? 
How, then, can he claim exemption 


from the charge of that commercial- 
ism that has turned the modern holi- 
day season into a by-word among the 
intelligent? Wherein are his wares 
either superior or different? 

Well—to speak directly pro domo— 
we think we are in a position to make 
some headway against the cynical 
interpretation. We have, to begin 
with, a name (known, we trust, to 
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readers of The Borzoi Broadside) for 
saying what we mean—for selling our 
wares in terms of truthful description, 
rather than of misleading nonsense 
or ecstatic superlatives. We expect, 
then, to be believed by the public, by 
readers of literature, by you, when 
we solemnly affirm that in the en- 
tire stretch of the year 1927 we have 
made no book or set of books to serve 
as a gift, or to be the subject of a 
letter of thanks, or to lie impressively 
on a center-table, or to decorate some 
allotted inches of shelf-room, or to 
impress beholder or recipient. There 
is not such an item in our entire cata- 
logue as a ‘‘gift-book"’ in the ordi- 
nary and opprobrious sense; and 
when, lately, we issued a booklet 
about some new editions of estab- 
lished books specially suitable for 
either keeping or giving, we instinc- 
tively named this booklet, not *‘Holi- 
day Books,’ not ‘‘Books—the Ideal 
Gift,"’ but simply ““The Proof of Per- 
manence.'** Our point is that a book, 
to be at all good for Christmas when 
no one has time to read, must be 
twice as good for all other times. 

We are publishing sound writing by 
writers who want to be read, and we 
are trying to make the physical vol- 
umes enlist the resources of the 
designer, the typographer, the binder, 
in the service of one thing only—the 
intrinsic readableness of tue writing. 
If our volumes are beautiful—and we 

* Supplied without cost on application to the 
publisher 
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believe that the successful ones are— 
it is not because they are decorated by 
artifice: it is because their content is 
expressed in their form. Their appeal 
to the eye is implicitly a beguilement 
to the hand. We are aware of the 
profitableness of expensive books made 
to be sold to those who will never 
read them; but we have never aspired 
to that kind of profit Our books are 
good to give away precisely because 
you always want to keep them your- 
self. All idealistic sentiment has 
agreed for ages and ages that the chief 


virtue of a gift resides in the gener- 
osity of the giver. Well, we are trying 
season by season to make the giving 
of Borzoi Books a real test of gener- 
osity; and we hereby issue fair warn- 
ing that there are a good many of 
them which, as gifts, may cost you 
two prices—the second for the copy 
that you will insist upon living with 

So much sec, a kind of 
pledge. Let us add an even more spe- 
cific clause to the pledge: We are not to 
mention in this long article the title of a 
single book which the publisher, as a 


is, you 


matter of his personal taste, would ng 
insist upon having in his library if it wm 
under an entirely different imprint, 
What follows without more ado js 
a sort of condensed selective direc 
of a few Borzoi Books, chiefly of 1927, 
which can be trusted to gratify cep. 
tain specified tastes. Based On a first 
assumption that a lot of giving is go 
ing to be done this season, and on, 
second assumption that the right book 
is always the impeccable gift, it is a 
attempt to help you to reliable sol. 
tions of the infinitely delicate problem, 


WHICH BOOK FOR WHOM? 


Lasting Works of the 
Imagination 


For everyone, without exception, who 

has the slightest taste for sound writ- 

ing in the English language—includ- 

ing those who ‘“‘don't read novels’’: 
DEATH COMES FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP. By Witta 
Catuer, author of ‘One of Ours,”’ 
**The Professor's House,” 
net. 


ete. 92.5 


For every world-citizen with a mind 
especially those who have out- 
grown ordinary fiction, sociology, 
and psychology 
THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN 
(Der ZAUBERBERG By 
Tuomas Marwn, anthor of 
**Buddenbrooks,' “Royal High- 


ness,’ et.. Translated by 4H. T. 
LOWE-PORTER. 1 wo volumes boxed. 
$6.00 net. 


For normal 
to wonder w 

: 1 unbal } 
so hectic and unbalanced 


pe a little inclined 
ry 


modern life has to be 


LOVE IS ENOUGH. By 
Francis Brett YOUNG, am- 
thor of “The Dark Tower,’ “Sea 


Horses," and ‘‘Cold Harbour.’ Two 
volumes boxed. $5.00 net 
For everyone who is willing to face 
some American realities and who 
knows how to laugh without bitter- 
ness 
MATTOCK. By James Stev- 
ens, author of *‘Paul Bunyan’ and 
‘* Brawnyman.”” $2.50 net. 
For all intelligent 
about xsthetic theory, 
novel, and the deviosities of modern 
mental behavior 
THE COUNTERFEITERS 
By Anpvré Give, author of 
“Cerait Is the Gate,’ ‘“Lafcadio's 
Adventures,’ etc. Translated by 
DOROTHY BUSSY net 


For devotees of Scott, Dumas, Sien- 
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kiewicz, or any sort of costume ro 

mance with lots of thrilling action 
A PRINCE OF OUTLAWS 
(Prince Serésryany). & 
Avcexis KONSTANTINOVICE 
Torstoy. Translated by crar 
ENCE AUGUSTUS MANNING. 
$3.00 net. 


For persons inclined to a slightly sar- 
donic or whimsical interpretation of 
the alleged miracles of religious his 
tory 
THE MIRACLE BOY. & 
Louis GotpINa, author of “Sue 
coast of Bobemia,’’ ‘Day of Atom- 
ment,’ ‘Store of Ladies,’’ etc. With 
interpretations in black and white h 
HERBERT GURSCHNER. $2.50 i. 





For the reader who can thrill to: 
reading of the universal qualities o 
womanhood more searching and mort 
honest than ordinary novels have a- 
customed him to, and who is dis 
gusted with transience and triviality 
KRISTIN LAVRANSDAT- 
TER. By Sicrip UNnpsst, # 
thor of ‘‘Jenny.’’ Translated b 
CHARLES ARCHER and J. C. SCOTT 
Three volumes (‘The Bridal Wreath, 
“The Mistress of Husaby,” “Th 
Cross’’). $3.00 net each. (Also is 
the Lillehammer edition, the thm 
volumes boxed together, $6.00 mt.) 


For those of us who have interest it 
modern youth in general, and espe 
cially in the youth of reborn post 
war Europe: 
THE GATEWAY TO LIFE 
(Das Tor zur Wett). 
Frank Tuiess. Translated b 


H. T. LOWE-PORTER. $3.00 #. 


of Tue Peasants (Autumn, Wi 
TER, SPRING, SUMMER), and tho 
who have a general wish to know the 
great Continental masterpieces @ 
modern times: 


For the tens of thousands of reades | 
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THE PROMISED LAND. 
By Lavistas ReyMonrt, author 
of “The Peasants.’’ Translated by 
MICHAEL H. DZIEWiCKI. Two 
volumes boxed. $5.00 net. 


For admirers of the curious and the 
exquisite, as well as for readers of any 
of the same author's other books 


PETER WHIFFLE: ais tire 
AND works. By Cart VAN 
VecuTEN, author of * Nigger 
Heaven,"’ ‘The Tiger in the House, 
“The Tattooed Countess,” etc. New 
edition, with thirty-two illustrations 
in aquatone. $4.00 net. 


Persons Who Were Personages 


For students of the short story, read- 
ers of this particular writer of them, 
and all who would enjoy intimate 
contact with a feminine mind of rare 
and subtle quality: 
JOURNAL OF KATHER- 
INE MANSFIELD. Edited by 
Joun MippLeTon Murry. //- 
lustrated from photographs. $3.50 
net. 


For students of American social and 
religious history: 
A METHODIST SAINT: Tue 
Lire or Bisnop Assury. By 
Hersert Assury, author of “Up 
from Methodism." Illustrated. $5.00 
net. 


For everyone interested in the Nine- 
teenth Century, or in the New York 
of 1840-90, or in the history of the 
circus, or in Mr. Mencken's AMERI- 
CANA, Or in the small curiosities of 
social history and manners, or in the 
arts of publicity and advertising, or 
in the getting of money, or in America 
at large: 
STRUGGLES AND TRI- 
UMPHS; or, Tue Lire or 
P. T. Barnum, WRITTEN BY 
Himserr. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, copious notes, and 50 
pages of diverting illustrations, by 
Georce S. Bryan, author of 
“Edison: The Man and His Work’’ 
and “The Ghost in the Attic and 
Other Verses.’’ Two volumes. $10.00 
net. 


For students and lovers of either 
Thoreau or nature: 
HENRY THOREAU THE 
COSMIC YANKEE. By J. 
Brooxs ATKINSON, author of 
“Skyline Promenades."* $2.50 net. 


For the many readers of Miss An- 
thony's CaTHERING THE GREAT, aS 
well as for everyone curious about 
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Russian social, political, and diplo- 
matic history; also for whoever is 
amused by the workings of an orig- 
inal, powerful, and sardonic feminine 
mind: 


MEMOIRS OF CATHER- 
INE THE GREAT. Edited by 
KATHARINE ANTHONY, author 
of ‘‘Catherine the Great’’ and ‘* Mar- 
garet Fuller.”’ Illustrated. $5.00 net. 


For every person, educated well or ill 
or not at all, who has an idea that the 
great Elizabethans are dead now; also 
for every person who understands how 
exceedingly alive they are: 

O RARE BEN JONSON. By 


Byron STEEL. $3.00 met. 


For those who can profit by a crystal- 
clear and simple interpretation which 
makes Montaigne as accessible as 
Lamb; and likewise for the reader who 
knows his Montaigne well enough to 
evaluate an original view of him: 
MONTAIGNE. By Irene 
Cooper WIL Is. $2.50 met. 


For those interested in the history of 
literature (whether the novel or po- 
etry), in either or both of two great 
personalities, in a life-story that reads 
more romantically than most fiction, 
or (failing all these) in unusual typo- 
graphic design: 
BALZAC (La PropiGigeuse 
vie Dp’ Honoré pe Batzac). 
By René BenjaMIn. Translated 
by J. ¥. SCANLAN. Illustrated in 
aquatone. $5.00 net. 
(Designed by Vojtech Preissig.) 
THE ROMANCE OF VIL- 
LON. By Francis Carco. 
Translated by HAMISH MILES, I/- 
lustrated in aquatone. $5.00 net. 


In Line and Color 


All of the one hundred ninety-five 

lithographs of an American master: 
GEORGE W. BELLOWS: 
His LitrnoGcrapus. With an In- 
troduction by THOMAS BEER, au- 
thor of ‘‘Stephen Crane,’ ‘The 
Mauve Decade,"’ etc., a description 
of the art of lithography by aTHER- 
TON CURTIS, @ portrait of the au- 
thor, and a detailed explanatory in- 
dex. $15.00 net. 


Fifty-seven drawings (eight in color) 
on one general subject, by a young 
Mexican artisc of extraordinary vi- 
vacity: 
NEGRO DRAWINGS. By 
Micuet CovarRRusBias, author 
of *‘The Prince of Wales and Other 


Famous Americans." $7.50 net. 
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For Youngsters 
(Among Others) 


With fantastic humor 
TO AND AGAIN. By Wat- 
ter L. Brooks. Illustrated by 
ADOLFO BEST-MAUGARD, d@h- 
thor of “‘A Method for Creative 
Design.”* $2.00 net. 


With all-round taste or the makings 

of it 
READINGS. Edited by Tuomas 
Quayce., Litt.D., and Wat- 
TER DELA Mark, editor of ‘Come 
Hither’ and author of * Broom- 
Sticks," ‘“Memoirs of a Miédget,”’ 
“The Three Mulla-Mulgars,’’ etc. 
Illustrated with woodcuts by c. T. 
NIGHTINGALE. $5.00 net. 


With a passion for the untrammelled 
world A er 
THE HOUSE WITHOUT 
WINDOWS anp Eespersip's 
LIFE THERE. By BarBARA NEw- 
HALL FOLLETT. $2.00 net. 


With a liking for fables, or for the 

copper-colored oldest inhabitants of 

America: 
ANIMAL STORIES THE 
INDIANS TOLD. By Eviza- 
BETH Bisnop Jounson. Pro- 
fusely illustrated from photographs 
of wild life and from aboriginal art. 
$2.00 net. 


With a slightly more adult apprecia- 

tion of adventure and history 
MOONRAKER or, THE 
Femace Pirate aND Her 
Frienps. By F. Tennyson 
Jesse, author of ‘Tom Fool,’ etc. 
$2.50 net. 


Persons and Places 


For the many who feel themselves 

drawn to Cuba, and the many more 

who are curious about the personality 

of a foremost American novelist 
SAN CRISTOBAL DE LA 
HABANA. By Josern Her- 
GESHEIMER, author of “The Three 
Black Pennys,’’ ‘Cytherea,’ ‘*Tam- 
pico,’ etc. Newly illustrated in 
aquatone. $3.50 met. 


For everyone who is interested in 

Arabia and the Arabians, or in the 

humorous adventures of an irresistible 

personality wherever they occur 
ORIENTAL ENCOUN- 
TERS. By MarMapukeE Pick- 
THALL, author of ‘Said the Fisher- 
man.’ $3.50 net. 
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For those who know their England, 
and those who want to; and for ad- 
mirers of a prose as fine and as dur. 
able as recent generations have seen 
added to the English language: 


THELAND’'SEND:A Nar. 
URALIST'S IMPRESSIONS IN West 
CorNwa tt. By W. H. Hup- 
son, author of *‘ A Little Boy Lost,” 
“Green Mansions,’ “Tales of th 
Pampas,’ ** Afoot in England,” et. 


93.50 ner. 


For readers of D. H. Lawrence; for 
those who understand that the soul 
of a people may be more expressible 
in sights, sounds, and odors than in 
statistics; and for all who are more 
intcrested in humanity at large than 
in races or boundaries 


MORNINGSIN MEXICO. 
By D. H. Lawrence, author of 
‘The Plumed Serpent,’’** St. Mawr,” 
and **David,"’ $2.50 net. 


Life and Its Meanings Today 
If you are sick of timidity, slavery to 
the machine, compromise, and Safety 
First; and, incidentallv, if Cervantes’s 
masterpiece ever meant anything to 
you 
THE LIFE OF DON QUIX- 
OTE AND SANCHO Ac- 
CORDING TO MIGUEL DB 
CervVANTES SAAVEDRA, Ex- 
POUNDED WITH CoMMENT. 
MiGcuet pe UNaMUNO, author 
of ‘Essays and Soliloquies.’ Trans- 
lated by HOMER P. EARLE. $5.00 
net. 


If you can find spare minutes for sheet 

ood-humored wisdom—a_ wisdom 
Fike Emerson's or Bacon’s—conveyed 
in the briefest of essays 


LIFE AND THE STUDENT 


RoapsipeE Notes ON HuMAs | 


Nature, Society, AND Let- 
ters. By Cuartes Horton 
Coocey. $2.50 net. 


If you are among those of us who are 
disturbed by recent American ct 
croachments on freedom of speech, 
teaching, and research 


THE WAR ON MODERN 
SCIENCE:A Brier Histor! 
OF THE FUNDAMENTALIST AT 
TACKS ON EvVvoLuTION AND 
MoperRNIsM. By MayYNar? 
SutprLey, President of The Scie 
League of America. $3.00 met. 
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With Rhyme and Rhythm 
For those with ears for a subtly new 
music that yet contradicts no fine tra- 
dition: 

RUSTIC ELEGIES. By 
Epitn Sitwe tt, author of ‘Troy 
Park’’ and *‘The Sleeping Beauty.” 
With frontispiece by w. ¥. MAT- 
THEWS. $2.50 net. 


For connoisseurs of New England 

antiquities and other “Yankee No- 

tions,”” as well as for lovers of poetry 

and friends of ““The Conning Tower"’: 
THE GHOST IN THE 
ATTIC AND OTHER 
VERSES. By Georce S. 
Bryan. $2.00 met. (A Merry- 
mount Press book.) 


Music and Its Makers 
CHOPIN. By Henri Bipovu. Trans- 


lated from the French by CATHERINE 
ALISON PHILLIPS. Illustrated. $4.00 
net. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
RICHARD STRAUSS AND 
HUGO VON HOFMANNS- 
THAL, 1907-18. Translated from 
the German by PAUL ENGLAND. 
$5.00 net 

BEETHOVEN: His Spiritvat 
DevetopmMent. By J. W.N. Sut- 
LIVAN, author of * Aspects of Sci- 
ence,’ “Three Men Discuss Relativ- 
ity,” etc. $3.50 net. 

THE UNCONSCIOUS BEE* 
THOVEN: An Essay1n Must 
cat Psycnotocy. By Ernest 
NewMan, author of ‘‘Wagner: The 
Man and His Work,"’ *‘A Musical 
Critic's Holiday,’ etc. $2.50 net. 


Fortified by Time’s Approval 


THE WORK OF STEPHEN 
CRANE. A definitive text of all 
Crane's permanent work. Designed by 
ELMER ADLER, and printed in an 
edition limited to 750 numbered sets. 
Twelve volumes. In sets only. $90.00 
met. (D.tails on Application.) 


THE NOVELS AND TALES 
OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 
The Bradenham Edition in twelve vol- 
umes, cach with an introduction by 
PHILIP GUEDALLA. $4.00 net each; 
the set, $48.00 net. 


THE BORZOI CLASSICS. Fine 
library editions, cach with a new intro- 


duction. (List on application.) The 
latest addition is 
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WUTHERING HEIGHTS: 
By Emity Bronte. With an In- 
troduttion by VALENTINE DO- 
BR EE, author of ‘Y our Cuckoo Sings 


by Kind.’ $4.00 net. 
THE BLUE JADE LIBRARY. 


Semi-classic, semi-curious books, repub- 
lished in a beautifully designed series 
for connoisseurs of writings whose cir- 
culation is no index of their value— 
such books as FREDERICK BaRON 
Corvo's HADRIAN THE 
SEVENTH and Hatpaine Mac- 
FALL's WOOINGS OF JEZE- 
BEL PETTYFER. The latest ad- 


ditions are 


TRAVELS IN TARTARY. 
By Evariste Récis Huc (Piru 
Huc). Translated by wittiam 
HAZLITT. Illustrated from the orig- 
inal edition. $3.00 net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

OF AN EX-COLOURED 

MAN. By James WELDON 

Jounson. With an Introdudion by 

CARL VAN VECHTEN. $3.00 net. 
(Circular of The Blue Jade Library. on 
application.) 


THE BORZOI POCKET 
BOOKS. A Series of 16mo reprints, 
now numbering over fifty titles, and 
including such things as YOUTH 
AND THE BRIGHT ME- 
DUSA, by Witta Catuer, and 
GREEN MANSIONS, dy W. H. 
Hupson. The Pocket Books are $1.25 
each. (Circular on applicaticn.) 


**The Traps in which 
Each of Us Is Caught” 


For everybody except those conyeni- 
tally lacking in a sense of humor 
(who, indeed, would get their money's 
worth in knowiedge, but would miss 
half the fun of acquiring it); and espe- 
cially for all who have become an- 
noyed with medical books which set 
you hunting for symptoms in yourself: 


THE HUMAN BODY. By 
LoGan CLENDENING, M.D. 
With 100 diagrams and illustra- 
tions, grave and gay. $5.00 met. 


Lest We Forget 


THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD 
WAR. By Harry Ermer Barngs, 
Pu.D. New, completely revised edi- 
tion. $5.00 net. 

An assessment of responsibility 
for the calamity of 1914, incor- 
porating researches among docu- 
ments recently brought to light. 
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Of World-wide Importance 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST. 
I: Form anv Actuatiry. By Os- 
WALD SPENGLER. Translated frcm 
the German by c. ¥. ATKINSON. 
$6.co net. 

The most influential work on the 
philosophy of history published 
during the present century. Its 
theory of civilization as a series 
of cultural cycles, each obeying 
the same law, has wrought an 
immense effect on contemporary 
thought. 


Fiwat ty and inclusively, if the fore- 
going has told you enough (and of the 
right sort) about Borzoi Books to give 
you the smallest desire for more infor- 
mation, will you not ask the pub- 
lisher, by letter or post-card, to send 
you his latest seasonal catalogue, con- 
taining detailed information about 











FINALLY 


many more publications than can 
even be mentioned here? He will take 
pleasure in supplying it without cost 
to you, and at the same time will 
place your name on his list for the 
receipt of regular and frequent infor- 
mation of a like sort. He feels that, 
in speaking this word frankly for 
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At the Last Minute 


Happily available on November 1f, 
Bruno Frank's book comes into 

lish with five-fold claim: as a sterling 
work of imagination; as arresting jn. 
terpretation of a great king; as 4 
translation among the finest; as 4 
vehicle of four exquisite drawings; 
and as a revelation of fine taste in 
bookmakingatan ordinary trade price, 


THE DAYS OF THE KING 
(Tacs pes K6n1Gs). By Bruno 
Frank. Translated from the Ga 
man by H. T. LOWE-PORTER, 
With four drawings by avowrn 
MENZEL. $2.50 met. 


himself, he is speaking likewise a 
word for your own and your friends’ 
intellectual enjoyment over a long 
future; and for that reason he can 
make the suggestion quite without 
blushes. 

And so, as we turn away to our 
shopping-lists, farewell for 1927. 
There's pippins and cheese to come, 





Mail this order to your 
bookseller. 


If your bookseller cannot supply 
you, mail it direét to the 
Publisher, Avrrep A. 
Knopr, 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Please send me at once the books 
checked: 


[] C. O. D. by mail. I will pay 
the postman thepriceofthebooks 
plus postage, on delivery. 

[] TI enclose check or money order 
for $. , the price of the 
books plus $0.08 a volume for 
postage. 


_] Charge to my account. 


Name... 


ST «cca usaue ce 2 


ORDER BLANK 


DeatH ComMES FOR THE ARCH- 
BISHOP. $2.50 

THE MaGic MounralIn. 2 vols. boxed, 
$6.00 

Love Is ENouGu. 2 

MATTOCK. $2.50 

THE COUNTERFEITERS. $3.00 

A PRINCE OF OUTLAWS. $3.00 

THE MIRACLE Boy. $2.50 

KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER. 3 vols., 
$3.00 each. Lillehammer edition, 3 vols. 
boxed, $6.00 

Tue GATEWAY TO LIFE. $3.00 

THe PROMISED LAND. 2 vols. boxed, 
$5.00 

PETER WHIFFLE. $4.00 

JouRNAL OF KATHERINE MANS- 
FIELD. $3.50 

A METHODIST SAINT. $5.00 

STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS. 2 pols. 
boxed, $10.00 

HENRY THOREAU. $2.50 

MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE THE 
GREAT. $5.00 

O Rare BEN Jonson. $3.00 

MONTAIGNE. $2.50 

BALZAC. $5.00 

Tue ROMANCE OF VILLON. $5.00 

GrorGE W. Bettows: His LitTHo- 
GRAPHS. $15.00 

NEGRO DRAWINGS. $7.50 

To AND AGAIN. $2.00 

READINGS. $5.00 

Tue House WitHovut WINDows. 
$2.00 

ANIMAL STORIES THE INDIANS 
TOLD. $2.00 


vols. boxed, $5.00 


MOONRAKER. $2.50 

SAN CRISTOBAL DE LA HABANA, 
$3.50 

ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS. $3.50 

THe Lanp’s END. $3.50 

MORNINGS IN MEXICO. $2.50 

DON QUIXOTE AND SANCHO. $5.00 

LIFE AND THE STUDENT. $2.50 

THe WAR ON MODERN SCIENCE. 
$3.00 

Rustic ELecGies. $2.50 

THe GuHostT IN THE ATTIC. $2 

CHOPIN. $4.00 

CORRESPONDENCE, STRAvSS-HoF 
MANNSTHAL. $5.00 

BEETHOVEN. $3.50 

Tue Unconscious BEETHOVE’S. 
$2.50 

THe Work oF STEPHEN CRANE 
12 vols. 20 

Tue NOVELS AND TALES OF BEN- 
JAMIN DISRAELI. 12 vols., $4.0 
each; the set, $48.00 

WuTHERING HEIGHTS. $4.00 

TRAVELS IN TARTARY. $3.00 

Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN Ex: 
COLOURED MAN. $3.00 

YourH AND THE Bricut MEDUSA. 
$1.25 

GREEN MANSIONS. $1.25 

Tue HumAN Bopy. $5.00 

Tue GEN? SIS OF THE WoRLD WAR. 
$5.00 

Tue DECLINE OF THE WEST. $6. 

Tae Days or THE Kino. $2.90 


In Canada, most Borzoi Books can be obtained from The Macmillan Company of Canada, Lid., St. Martin’s House, Toronto 
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T is characteristic of 


‘°° | this younger set to settle the cigarette question exactly 


[ENCE. 


as they settle their hard-fought games—on the sporting 


C. $2.00 


5-Hor 99 
! 
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| principle of “may the best win 


FATIMA 
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>RANE 


r BEN- 


vy $4.00 
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EDUSA. | 


p War. 


a A few cents more—for the best that money can buy! 


$2.50 es 
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These are a few of the many features in the new Hupmobile | 
1928 Six which make vital contribution to performance, | 
b 
comfort, convenienceandsafety. The fundamentalswhich | 
have been proved and improved for years remain unchanged. 
1. Exclusive Hupmobile-Midland (Steeldraulic 5. Front springs shackled at spring hom, 
Brakes. (4g inch clearance; quick, clean release (Steering much easier. ) | 
prevents drag, saves power, assists getaway. ) 6. Tailored form-fitting cushions. (A new idea 
‘ x and an entirely new comfort in motor car seating. ) 
2. Larger engine—more power. (Brilliant per- a eg heel. (Comfortable 
sncé in Mil-clambine. acceleration and enced . Adjustable steering wheel. (Comforta 
formance in hill-climbing, acceleration and speed. ) coutvel for tall, average, and shit individ 
3. Direct pressure lubrication to piston pins. 8. Lower center of gravity. (But no lessening 
(Positive oiling instead of uncertain spray or of head room or road clearance, due to double 
splash. ) : drop frame. ) 
: : 9. Non-shattering safety gl: ass at slight extra 
4. Exclusive patented device prevents carbon cost. Non-glare; non-steaming; does not hold 
formation on valve stems and sticking valves. snow. 
Twenty-four Standard and Custom-equipted body styles, ranging in | 
price from $1335 to $1555, f. 0. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
WE BELIEVE THE HUPMOBILE TO BE THE BEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORD 
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Z Push 80 Ions 


A modern railroad sleeper 
weighs eighty tons. Two men 
readily push it, because there 
are Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings in the journals. 


That dramatizes the conquest 
of friction, which gives you 
jerkless, bumpless, swayless 
travel, and saves the railroads 
fuel, lubricant and heavy de- 


preciation charges. 


In ahigihe as throughout 
Industry, Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings prevail be- 
cause it takes more than the 
best friction - elimination to 
eliminate wear. Only Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings 
provide the supreme endur- 
ance of Timken tapered 
construction, Timken-made 
electric steel, and Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER 
BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 





THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 














Camel has a world of friends . . . 


IT HAS earned them, you my say. 
But Camel is. proud, just the same, to 
have more friends than any other ciga- 
rette ever had. And. they’re the best 
friends any smoke could have. Par- 
ticular, fastidious and loyal. They’ve 
made up their minds after comparing 
Camels with other brands. Modern 
smokers, millions strong, who do their 
own thinking, are voting straight for 
Camel every smoking hour. 

Camel’s elected on quality. The 


choicest tobaccos and a blending that 
gloriously liberates all. of their subtle 
goodnesses. This is the cigarette that 
reveals a smoking pleasure complete 
in every way. 

You will do more than simply en- 
joy Camels. You will revel in their 
unexpected smoothness, in their famous 
mildness and mellowness. Camel will 
make a friend of you by the finest con- 
tentment any cigarette could give. 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


© 1927 
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